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Cur tamenhot libeatpotiug decurrer-e eampo, 

JPer quern fnagnus equos Aurunca Jlexit alumnus , 

Si vacat, et pladdi rationem ednUtiitU, edam* Jvv, 

Why to expatiate in this beaten fields 

Why arms, oft us'd in vidn, I mean to wield; 

If time permit, and candor will attend, 

)Some satisfaction this essay may lend. Elphinston. 

X HE difficulty of the first address on any new occa- 
sion, is felthy every man in his transactions with the 
world, and confessed by the settled and regular forms 
of salutation which necessity has introduced into all 
languages. Judgment was weariefl with the perplex- 
ity of being forced upon choice, where there was no 
motive to preference ; and it was found convenient 
that some easy method of introduction should be estab- 
lished, which, if it wanted the allurement of novelty, 
might enjoy the security of prescription. 

Perhaps few authors have presented themselves be- 
fore the public, without wishing that such ceremonial 
modes of entrance had been anciently established, as 
might have freed them from those dangers which the 
desire of pleasing is certain to produce, suid precluded 
the vain expedients of softening censure by apologies, 
or rousing attention by abruptness. 

The epic writers have found the proemial part of 
the poem such an addition to their undertaking, that 
they have almost unanimously adopted the first llne$ 

VOL. IV. I 
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of Homer, and the reader needs only be informed _^ 
the subject, to know in what manner the poem w ^^ 
begin. 

But this solemn repetition is hitherto the pecul Jar 
distinction of heroic poetry; it has never been lega//y 
extended to the lower orders of literature, but seems 
to be considered as an hereditary privilege, to be en- 
joyed only by those who claim it from their alliance to 
the genius of Homer. 

The rules which the injudicious use of this prero* 
gative suggested to Horace, may indeed be applied to 
the direction of candidates for inferior fame ; it may be 
proper for all to remember, that they ought not to raise 
expectation which it is not in their power to satisfy, 
and that it is more pleasing to see smoke brightening 
into flame, than flame sinking into smoke. 

This precept has been long received, bot-h from re - 
gard to the authority of Horace, and its conformity to 
the general opimon of the world ; yet there have been 
always some, that thought it no deviation from modes- 
ty to recommend their o\yn labors^ and imagined them- 
selves entitled by indisputable merit to au exemption 
Drom general restramts, and to elevations not allowed in 
common life. They, perhaps, believed, that when, like 
Thucydides, they bequeathed to mankind x7t;/x« U kil, 
an e%t(Utfor evcr^ it was an additional &vor to inform 
dbem of its value. 

It may, indeed, be no less dai^erous to claim, on 
certain occasions, too Uttle than too much. There is 
something captivating in spirit and intrepidity, to which 
we often yield, as to resistless power ; nor can he rea- 
sonably expect the confidence of others, who too ap- 
parently distrusts himselfl 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various occasions 
.4Mi which a man may without just offence proclaim his 
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x>wn excelleticiesy has ditiitted the case of an author 
entenng the world ; unless it may be comprehended 
under his general .position^ that a man may lawfullf 
praise himself for those qualities which cannot be 
known but from his awn mouth ; as when he is among 
strangers, and can have no opportunity of an actual ex«> 
-ertion of his powers. That the case of an author is 
parallel will scarcely be granted, because he necessa* 
rily discovers the degrees of his merit to his judgesi 
when he appears at his trial. But it should be remem- 
bered, thatunless his judges are inclined to favor hioi) 
they will hardly be persuaded to hear the cause. 

In love, the state which fills the heart with a degree 
of solicitude next that of an author> it has been held a 
maxim, that success is most easily obtained by indirect 
and unperceived approaches ; he who too soon profes- 
ses himself a lover, ndses obstacles to his own wishesf 
and those whom disappointments have taught experL* 
ence, endeavor to conceal their passion till they be- 
lieve their mistress wishes for the discovery. Th^ 
same method, if it were practicable to writers, would 
save many compldnts of the severity of the age, and 
the caprices of criticism, i^ man could glide imper- 
ceptibly into the favor of the public, and only pro- 
claim his pretensions to literary hcmors when he is 
sure of not being rejected, he might commence author 
with better hopes, as his failings might escape con- 
tempt, though he shall never attsun much regard. 

But since the world supposes every man that write* 
ambitious of applause, as some ladies have taught 
themselves to believe that every man intends love who 
expresses civility, the miscarriage of any endeavor in 
learning raises an unbounded contempt, indulged by 
most minds without scruple^ as an honest triumph over 
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unjust claims, and exorbitant expectations. The arti- 
fices of those who put themselves in this hazardous 
state, have therefore been multiplied in proportion to 
their fear as well as their ambition ; and are to be look- 
ed upon with more indulgence, as they are incited at 
ance by the two great movers of the human mind, the 
desire of good and the fear of evil. For who can won- 
der that, allured on one side, and frightened on the otheri 
some should endeavor to gain favor by bringing the 
judge with an appearance of respect which they do 
not feel, to excite compassion by confessing weakness 
of which they are not convinced ; and others to attract 
regard by a show of openness, and magnanimity, by a 
daring profession of their own deserts, and a public 
challenge of honors and rewards ? 

The ostentatious and haughty display of themselves 
«lias been the usual refuge of diurnal writers ; in vindi- 
cation of whose practice it may be said, that what it 
wants in prudence is supplied by sincerity, and who at 
least may plead, that if their boasts deceive any into the 
perusal of their performances, they defraud them of 
but little tune. 

Quid enim P Conairritlf'^korde 

J^fomento cita mors venit, out victoria Id^a. 

The battle join, and in a moment's flight. 

Death, or a joyful conquest, ends the fight Francts. 

^t\iQ question concerning the merit of the day is soon 
decided, and we are not condemned to toil through half 
a folio to be convinced that the writer has broke his 
promise. 

It is one among many reasons for which I purpose to 
endeavor the entertainment of my countrymen by 
a short essay on Tuesday and Saturday, that I hope not 
much to tire those whom I shall not happen to please j 
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and if I am not commended for the beauty of mj 
workS) to be at least pardoned for their brevity. But 
whether my expectations are most fixed on pardon or 
pi*aise, I think it not necessaiy to discover ; for having 
accurately weighed the reasons for arrogance and sub- 
mission, I find them so nearly equiponderant, that my 
impatience to try the event of my first performance 
will not suffer me to attend any longer the trepidations 
of the balance. 

There are, indeed, many conveniencies almost pecu- 
liar to this method of publication, which may naturally 
flatter the author, whether he be confident or timorous: 
The man to whom the extent of his knowledge, or the 
sprightliness of his imagination, has, in his own opi- 
nion, already secured the praises of the world, willingly 
takes that way of displaying his abilities which wiU 
soonest give him an opportunity of hearing the voice 
of fame; it heightens his alacrity to think in how 
many places he shall hear what he is now writing, read 
with ecstacies to-morrow. He will often please him" 
self with reflecting, that the author of a large treatise 
must proceed with anxiety, lest, before the completiont 
of his work, the attention of the public may have 
changed its object; but that he who is confined to no 
single topic, may follow the national taste through all 
its variations, and catch the aura fiofiularisy the gale of 
favor, from what point soever it shall blow. 

Nor is the prospect less likely to ease the doubts'of 
the cautious, and the terrors of the fearful, for to such 
the shortness of every single paper is a powerful 
encouragement. He that questions his abilities to ar-r 
9ange the dissimilar parts of an extensive plan, oir 
fears to be lost in a complicated system, may yet hope 
to adjust a few pages without perplexity ; and if, when 
he turns over the repositories of his memory> he &aik 
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his collection too small for a Tolumc, he may yet have 
enough to furnish out an essay. He that would fear to 
lay out too much time upon an experiment of which he 
Knows not the event, persuades himself that a few days 
will show him what he is to expect from his learning 
imd his genius. If he thinks his own judgment not 
sufficiently enlightened, he may, by attending to the 
remarks which every paper will produce, rectify hi» 
opinions. If he should with too little premeditation 
encumber himself by an unwieldy subject, he can quit 
it without confessing his ignorance, and pass to othep 
topics less dangerous, or more tractable. And if he 
finds, with all his industry, and all his artifices, that he 
cannot deserve regard, or cannot attain it, he may let 
the design fall at once, and, without injury to others op 
himself, retire to amusements of greater pleasurci or 
to studies of better prospect. 
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Stare loco nescit, pereunt restigia mille 

. Snte fugartii abstntemque ferit gravis ungula captfiuin, 

Statius. 

Th' impatient courser pants in every vein, 

And pawing seems to beat the distant' plain ; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear alreadycrost. 

And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. Popr. 

Jl HAT the mind of man is never satisfied with the 
objects immediately before it, but is always breaking 
away from the present moment, and losing itself 
in schemes of future felicity j and that we forget the 
proper use of the time now in our power, to provide for 
{he enjoyment of that which, perhaps, may never 
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be granted ut, has been frequently remarked ; and ai 
this practice is a commodious subject of raillery to th# 
gayt and of declamation to the serious^ it has been ridi* 
culed with all the pleasantry of wit, and exaggerated 
with all the amplifications of rhetoric. Every instance^ 
by which its absurdity might appear most flagrant, hat 
been studiously collected; it has been marked with 
every epithet of contempt, and all the tropes and 
£gures have been called forth against it. 

Censure is willingly indulged, because it always im« 
plies some superiority ; men please tliemselves witk 
imagining that they have made a deeper search, or 
^ider survey, than others, and detected faults and fol- 
lies, which escape vulgar observation. And the plea- 
sure of wantoning in common topics is so tempting to a 
writer, that he cannot easily resign it ; a train of senti- 
ments generally received enables him to shine without 
labor, and to conquer without a contest. It is so easy 
to laugh at the folly of him who lives only in idea, re- 
fuses immediate ease for distant pleasures, and, instead 
of enjoying the blessings of life, lets life glide away in 
preparations to enjoy them ; it affords such opportuni- 
ties of triumphant exultation, to exemplify the uncer- 
tainty of the human state, to rouse mortals from tbeir 
dream, and inform them of the silent celerity of time, 
that we may believe authors willing rather to transmit 
than examine so advantageous a principle, and more 
inclined to pursue a track so smooth and so flowery^ 
than attentively to consider whether it leads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward mto futurity, seemt 
ihe unavoidable condition of a being, whose motions 
are gradual, and whose life is progressive: as hia 
powers are limited, he must use means for the attain- 
ment of his ends, and intend first what he performs 
last) as by continual advances from his first stage 
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datencey he u perpe tu ally Tar3^g die heru 
irospects, he must always discover new modi 
DD) new excitements of fear, and allurei 

desire. 

The end therefore which at present calls fortl 

brts, will be found, when it is once gained, to Im 
ie of the means to some remoter end. The ns 
ights of the human mind are not from pie 
o pleasure, but from hope to hope. 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, mu! 
quently turn his eyes to that place which he stri' 
reach; he that undergoes the fatigue of labor mu 
lace his weariness with the contemplation of i 
ward. In agriculture, one of the most simple at 
cessary employments, no man turns up the grour 
because he thinks of the harvest, that harvest ^ 
blights may intercept, which inundations may e 
away, or which death or calamity may hinder him 
.reaping. 

Yet as few maxims are widely received or Ic 
tained but for some conformity with truth and na 
«iust be confessed, that this caution against ) 
our view too intent upon remote advantages is r 
out its propriety or usefulness, though it r 
been recited with too much levity, or enforcer 
little distinction: for not to speak of that vc 
of desire which presses through right and wi 
gratification, or that anxious inquietude whi< 
ehargeable with distrust of heaven, subje 
lemn for my present purpose ; it frequen 
that, by indulging early the raptures of sue 
l^t the measures necessary to secure it, a 
.imagination to riot in the fruition of S' 
good, UU the time of obtaining it has slip 
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There would, however, be few enterprises of great 
labor or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power 
ef magnifying the advantages which we persuade our- 
selves to expect from them. When tlie knight of Lg 
Mancha gravely recounts to his companion the adven- 
tures by which he is to^^signalize himself in such a 
manner that he shall be summoned to the support of 
empires^ solicittSw to accept the heiress of the crowa 
which he has preserved, have honors and riches to scat* 
ter about him, and an island to bestow on his worthy 
squire, very few readers, amidst their mirth or pity, can 
deny that they have admitted visions of the same kind ^ 
though they have not, perhaps, expected events equallf 
strange, or by means equally inadequate. When we 
pity him, we reflect on our own disappointments ; and 
when we laugh, our hearts inform us that he is not more 
ridiculous than ourselves, except that he tells what wq 
have only thought. 

The understanding of a man naturally sanguine, may, 
indeed, be easily vitiated by the luxurious indulgence 
of hope, however necessary to the production of every 
thing great or excellent, as some plants are destroyed 
by too open exposure to that sun which gives life and 
beauty to the vegetable world. 

Perhaps no class of the human species requires more 
to be cautioned against this anticipation of happinessy 
than those that aspire to the name of authors. A mao 
of lively fancy no sooner finds a hint moving in his 
mind, than he makes momentaneous excursions to the 
j^ress, and to the world, and, with a little encourage-^ 
mentfrom flattery, pushes forward into future ages, and 
prognosticates the honors to be paid him,' when envy 
is extinct, and faction forgotten, and those, whom par;^ 
tiality now suffers to obscure him shall have given yr$lf 
to the triflers of a? short duration as thejiisclv(;3k 
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Those who have proceeded so far as to appeal to f^e 
tribunal of succeeding times, are not likely to be c\jrec 
nf their infatuation^ but all endeavors ought to b< 
used for the prevention of a disease, for which, whenii 
has attained its height, perhaps no remedy will be fouik 
in the gardens of philosophy, however she may boas) 
her physic of the mind, her cathartics of vice, or lenl 
iives of passion. 

I shall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly touche^ 
with the symptoms of the writer's malady, endeavoi^ 
to fortify myself against the infection, not without some 
weak hope that my preservatives may extend their 
virtues to others, whose employment exposes them t^ 
the same danger. 

Zaudis amort tutnes? Suntcertainacuia,qu4gtc 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare liieUo. 

Is fame your passion ? Wisdom's powerful charm^ 

If thrice read over, shall its force uisarm. Fa an ciit 

It is the sage advice of Epictetus, that a man should 
laecustom himself often to think of what is most shock* 
ing and terrible, that by such refiections he may be pre* 
served from too ardent wishes for seeming good, and 
from too much dejection in real evil. 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author than ne- 
glect; compared with wliich, reproach, hatred, and 
opposition, are names of happiness ; yet this worse, this 
neanest fate, every one who dares to write has reasoii. 
to fear. 

InunCy et versus tecum meditare canoros* 

Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays. Elphikston: 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new en- 
trance into the lettered world, so fai' to suspect his own 
lowers, as to believe that he possibly may deserve ne.*- 
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gleet ; that nature may not have qualified him much to 
enlarge or embellish knowledge^ nor sent him forth 
entitled by indisputable superiority to regulate the con- 
duct of the rest of mankind ; that^ though the world 
must be granted to be yet in ignorance^he is not .desti- 
ned to dispel the cloud, nor to shine out as one of the 
luminaries of life. For thia suspicion, every catalogue 
of a library will furnish sufficient reason ; as he will 
find it crowded with names of men, who, though now 
forgotten, were once no less enterprising or confident 
than himself, equally pleased with their own produc- 
tions, equally caressed by their patrons, and flattered by 
their friends. 

But though it should happen that an author is capa- 
ble of excelling, yet his merit may pass without notice^ 
huddled in the variety of things, and thrown into the 
general miscellany of life. He that endeavors after 
fame by writing, solicits the regard of a multitude f!uc- 
tuating in pleasures or immersed in business, without 
time for intellectual amusements ; he appeals to jud- 
ges, prepossessed by passionsi or corrupted by prejudi- 
ces, which preclude their approbation of any new per- 
formance. Some are too indolent to read any thing, 
till its reputation is established ; others too envious to 
promote that&me which gives them pain by its increase. 
What is new is opposed, because most are unwilling 
to be taught ; and what is known is rejected, because 
•it is not su^ciently considered, that men more fre- 
quently require to be reminded than informed. The 
learned are afraid to declare their opinion early, lest 
they should put their reputation in hazard ; the igno- 
rant always imagine themselves giving some proof of 
delicacy, when they refuse to be pleased : and he that 
finds his way to reputation through all these obstruc- 
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tions, must acknowledge that he is indebted to ( 
causes besides his industry, his learning, or his wi^ 
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Virtus, repuUtf netcia tordidcpf 
Intaviinatia fulget honoribui, 

J\ec rumit aut ponit tecure* 

Jlrbitrio popular is aura. H 

Undisappointed in designs. 

With native honors virtue shines ; 

Nor takes up pow'r, nor lavs it down, 

As giddy rabbles smile or frown. £ l r a i n s t 
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HE task of an author is, either to teach what is i 
known, or to recommend known tmths by his mam 
of adorning them ; either to let new light in upon 1 
mind, and open new scenes to the prospect, or to vi 
the dress and situation of common objects, so as 
give them fresh grace and more powerful attractio 
to spread such flowers over the regions through \vh 
the intellect has already made its progress, as n 
tempt it to return, and take a second view of thii 
hastily passed over, or negligently regarded. 

Either of these labors is very difficult, becai 
that they may not be fruitless, men must only be p 
suaded of their errors, but reconciled to their guic 
they must not only confess their ignorance, but, w 
is still less pleasing, must allow that he from wh 
they are to learn is more knowing than themselves. 

It might be imagined that such an employment i 
in itself sufficiently irksome and hazardous ; that n< 
would be found so malevolent as wantonly to s 
w:eight to the stone of Sisyphus ; and that few end 
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vours would be used to obstruct those advances to re- 
putation, which must be made at such an expense of 
time and thought^ with so great hazard in the mis- 
carriage, and with so little advantage from the sQC- 
cess. 

Yet there is a certain race of men, that either ima- 
gine it tlieir duty, or make it their amusement, to hinder 
the reception of every work of learning or genius, who 
stand as centinels in the avenues of fame, and value 
themselves upon giving Ignorance and Envy the first 
notice of a prey. 

To these men, who distinguish themselves by the 
appellation of Critics^ it is necessary for a new author 
to find some means of recommendation. It is proba- 
ble, that the most malignant of these persecutors might 
be somewhat softened, and prevailed on, for a short 
time, to remit their fury. Having for this purpose consi- 
dered many expedients, I find in the records of ancient 
times, that ./frj'u^ was lulled by music, and Cerberus 
quieted with a sop ; and am, therefore, inclined to be- 
lieve that modern critics, who, if they have not the 
eyes, have the watchfulness o^Argiia^ and can bark as 
loud as Cerberus^ though, perhaps, they cannot bite 
with equal force, might be subdued by methods of the 
same kind. I have heard how some have been paci- 
Hed with claret anda supper, and others laid asleep witli 
the soft notes of flattery. 

Though the natureof my undettaking gives me suf- 
ficient reason to dread the united attacks of this viru- 
lent generation, yet I have not hitherto persuaded my- 
self to take any measures for flight or treaty. For I 
am in doubt whether they can act against me by lawful 
authority, and suspect that they have presumed upon a 
forged commission, styled themselves the ministers of 
Criticism^ without any authentic evidence of delegatidj^ 
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and uttered their own determinations as the decrees of 
a higher judicature. 

Criticism^ from whom they derive their claim to de- 
cide the fate of writers, was the eldest daughter of Z.<z- 
bor and Truth: she was, at her birth, committed to 
the care oiJuaticCy and brought up by her in the palace 
oi Wisdom. Beingsoon distinguished by tlic celestials 
for her uncommon qualities, she was appointed the go- 
verness of Fancy^ and empowered to beat time to the 
chorus of the Mimcsj when they sung before the throne 
oiJu/iiter. 

When the Muaea condescended to visit this lower 
world, they came accompanied by Criticism^ to whom, 
upon her descent from her native vc^ion^ Justice gave 
« sceptre, to be carried aloft in her right hand, one end 
of which was tinctured with ambrosia, and inwrcathed 
with a golden foilage of amaranths and bays ; the other 
end was encircled \a\h cypress and poppies, and dip- 
ped in the waters of oblivion. In her left hand she 
bore an unextinguishable torch, manufactured by JLa- 
bor J and lighted by Truths of which it was tlie panic u- 
lar quality immediately to show every thing in its true 
.form, however it might be disguised to common eyes* 
Whatever jirt could complicate, or Folly could con- 
found, was, upon the first gleam of the torch of Truths 
exhibited in its distinct parts and original simplicity ; 
it darted through the labyrinths of sophistry, and show- 
ed at once all the absurdities to which they served for 
refuge ; it pierced through the robes which rhetoric 
eften sold to falsehood, and detected the disproportion 
of parts which artificial veils had been contrived to 
cover. 

Thus funushed for the execution of her office, Cri- 
ticism came down to survey the performances of those 
;!vho professed themselves the votaried of the Mu9e%y 
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\Vhatevcr was brought before her, she beheld by the 
steady light of the torch of Truths and when her exami- 
nation had convinced her, that the laws of just writing 
had been observed, she touched it with the amaranthine 
end of the sceptre, and consigned it over to immor- 
tality. 

But it more frequently happened^ that in the works 
which required her inspection, there was some impos- 
ture attempted; that false colors were laboriously 
laid ; that some secret inequality was found between 
the words and sentiments, or some dissimilitude of the 
Meas and the original objects ; that incongruities were 
linked together, or tliat some parts were of no use but 
to enlarge the appearance of the whole, without contri- 
buting to its beauty, solidity, or usefulness. 

Wherever such discoveries were made, and they 
were made whenever these faults were committed, 
Criticitm refused the touch which conferred the sane- 
tiou of immortality, and, when the errors were frequent 
and gross, reversed the sceptre, and let drops of lethe 
distil from the poppies and cypress a fatal mildew, 
which immediately began to waste the work away, till 
it was at last totally destroyed. 

There were some compositions brought to tlie test, 
in wliich, when the strongest light was thrown upon 
them, their beauties and faults appeared so equally 
mingled, that Criticism stood with her sceptre poised 
in her hand, in doubt whether to shed lethe, or ambro- 
sia, upon them. These at last increased to so great a 
number, that she was weary of attending such doubtful 
claims, and, for fear of using impropef'ly the sceptre of 
Justice^ referred the cause to be considered by Time, 

The proceedings of Time^ though very dilatory, were, 
some few caprices excepted, conformable to justice : 
smd many who thought themselves secure by a short 
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forbcaranec, have sunk under hi» scytTle, as they were 
posting down with their volumes in triumph to futurity^ 
It was observable that some were destroyed by littler 
and little, and others crushed for ever by a single blow^ 

Criticism haying long kejjt her eye fixed steadil]^ 
upon Ttniey was at last so well satisfied with his con««» 
duct, that she withdrew from the earth with her pa- 
troness Aatrca^ and left Prejudice and False Taste to 
ravage at large as the associates oi Fraud 9jiCL ABschief^ 
contenting herself thenceforth to shed her influence 
from afar upon some select minds, fitted for its recep- 
tion by learning and by virtue. 

Before her departure she broke her sceptre, of which 
the shivers, that formed the ambrosial end, were caught 
up by Flattery^ and those that had been infected with 
the waters of lethe, were with equal haste seized by 
Matevolente, The followers of Fiattery^ to whom she 
distributed her part of the sceptre, neither had nor de> 
sired light, but touched indiscriminately whatever 
Power or Interest happened to exhibit. The compa- 
nions of Malevolence were supplied by the Furies with 
a torch, which had this quality peculiar to inC^mal lus« 
tre, that its light fell only upon faults. 



No 1i{]^ht, but rather darkness yisible, 
ServM only to discover sights of woe. 



With these fragments of authority, the slaves of 
Flattery dead Malevolence marched out, at the command 
of their mistresses, to confer immortality, or condemn 
to oblivion. But this sceptre had now lost its power; 
and Ti?ne passes his sentence at leisure^ without any 
regard to their determinations* 



I 
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No. 4. SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1750. 

SUmul etjucunda et idonea dicer e vit€. Ho a. 

And join both profit and delight in one* Creech. 

J. HE works of fiction with which the present gene- 
ration seema more particularly delighted, arc such as 
exhibit life in its true state, diversified only by accidents 
that daily happen in the world, and influenced by pas- 
sions and qualities which are really to be found in con- 
versing with mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not improperly 
the comedy of romance, and b to be conducted nearly 
by the rules of comic poetry. Its province is to bring 
about natural events by easy means, and to keep up cu- 
riosity without the help of wonder : it is therefore pre- 
cluded from the machines and expedients of the heroic 
romance,, and can neither employ giants to snatch 
away a lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights to bring 
her back from captivity; it can neither bewilder its 
personages in deserts, nor lodge them in imaginary 
castles^ 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon PotT- 
tanus, that all his writings are filled with the same ima* 
ges ; and that if you take from him his lilies and his 
roses, his satyrs and his dryads, he will have nothing 
left that can be called poetry^ In like manner, almost 
all the fictions of the last age will vanish, if you deprive 
them of a hermit and a wood, a battle aiid a shipwreck. 

Why this wild* strain of imagination found' reception 
so long in polite and learned ages, it is not easy to con- 
ceive ; but we cannot wonder that while readers couk^ 
be procured, the authors were willing to continue it j 
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for when a man had by practice gained some fluency 
of language, he had no further care than to retire to his 
closet, let loose his invention, and heat his mind with 
incredibilities ; a book was thus produced without fear 
of criticism, without the toil of study, without know- 
led j^e of nature, or acquaintance with life. 

The task of our present writers is very different ; it 
requires, together with that learning which is to be 
gained from books, that experience which can never 
be attained by solitary diligence, but must arise from 
general converse and accurate observation of the living 
world. Their performances have, as Horace expres- 
ses it, filua oneria quantum vcnia niinusy little indul- 
gence, and therefore more difliculty. They arc enga- 
ged in portraits of which everyone knows the originaJ, 
and can detect any deviation from exactness of resem- 
blance. Other writings are safe, except from the ma- 
lice of learning, but these are in danger from every 
common reader : as the slipper ill executed was cen- 
sured by a shoemaker who happened to stop in his way 
at the Venus of Apelles. 

Butthe fear-of not being approved as just copiers 
of human manners, is not the most important concern, 
that an author of this sort ought to have before him. 
These books are written chiefly to the young, the igno- 
rant, and the idle, to whom they serve as lectures of 
conduct, and introductions into life. They are the en- 
tertainment of minds unfurnished with ideas, and there- 
fore easily susceptible of impressions ; not fixed by 
principles, and therefore easily following the current of 
^iancy ; not informed by experience, and consequently 
open to every false suggestion and partial account. 

That the highest degree of reverence should be paid 

to youth, and that nothing indecent should be sufl*ered 

-to approach their eyos cit cars, are precepts extorted* 
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by sense and virtue from an ancient writer, by no means 
eminent for chastity of thought. The same kind, 
though noithe same degree of caution, is required ia 
every thing which is laid before them, to secure them 
from imjust prejudices, perverse opinions, and incon- 
gruous combinations of images. 

In the romances formeriy written, every transactiod- 
and sentiment was so remote from all that passes among, 
men, that the reader was in very little danger of ma- 
king any applications to himself; the virtues and 
crimes were equally beyond his sphere of activity ; and 
he amused himself with heroes and with traitors, de- 
liverers and persecutors, as with beings of another spe- 
cies, whose actions were regulated upon motives of 
their own, and who had neither faults nor excellencies 
in cbnunon with himself^ 

But when an adventurer is levelled with the rest o£ 
the world, and acts in such scenes of the universal dra- 
ma, as may be the lot of any other man ; young specta- 
tors fix their eyes upon him with closer attention, and 
hope, by observing his behavior and success, to regu- 
late their own practices, when they shall be engaged 
in the like part.. 

For this reason, these familiar histories may per- 
haps be made of greater use than the solemnities of 
professed morality, and convey the knowledge of vice 
and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and defini- 
tions. Butif the power of example is so great as tQ. 
take possession of the memory by a kind of violence, 
and produce effects almost without the intervention of 
the will, care ought to be taken, that, when tlie choice 
is unrestrained, the best examples only should be ex- 
hibited ; and tliat which is likely to operate so strong- 
ly, should not be mispluevousor uncer^cj^ in its effects. 
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The chief advantage which these fictions have ov 
>eal life 18, that their authors are at liberty, though n 
to inrenty yet to select objects, and to cull fro 
the mass of mankind, those individuals upon which t] 
attention ought most to be employed : as a diamot? 
though it cannot be made, may be polished by art, an 
placed in such a situation, as to display that lustt 
which before was buried among common stones. 

It is justly considered as the greatest excellency t 
art, to imitate nature ; but it is necessary to distinguis 
those parts of nature, which are most proper for imi 
tation : greater care is still required in rcprcscnttn 
life, which is so often discolored by passion, or d( 
formed by wickedness. If the world be promiscuous 
]y described, I cannot s%e of what use it can be to rea 
the account: or why it may not be as safe to turn th 
eye immediately upon mankind as upon a mirror, whici 
shows all that presents itself without discrimination. 

It is therefore not a sufltcient vindication of a cha 
racter, that it is drawn as it appears ; for many chai*a( 
ters ought never to be drawn : nor of a narrative, tht 
the trsdn of events is agreeable to observation and es 
perience ; fpr that observation which is called knom 
ledge of the world, will be found much more frequent 
ly to make men cunning than good. The purpose c 
these writings is surely not only to show mankind, bu 
to providethat they may be seen hereafter with less ha 
zard ; to teach the means of avoiding the snares whic! 
are laid by Treachery for Innocence j without infusinj 
any wish for that superiority with which the betraye 
flatters his vani:ty ; to give the power of counteractinj 
fraud, without the temptation to practise it ; to initiat 
youth by mock encounters in the art of necessary de 
feace, and to increase prudence without impairbg vir 
igei 
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Many writers, for the sake of following nature, so 
mingle good and bad qualities in their principal person- 
ages, that they are both equally conspicuous ; and as 
\Te accompany them through their adventures with de- 
light, and are led by degrees to interest ourselves in 
their favor, we lose the abhorrence of their faults, b^ 
cause they do not hinder our pleasure, or, perhaps, re- 
gard them with some kindness, for being united with 
so much merit 

There have been me:^ indeed splendidly wicked^ 
whose endowments threw a brightness on their crimes^ 
and whom scarce any villany made perfectly de testa- 
ble,because they never could be wholly devested of their 
excellencies ; but such have been in all ages the great 
corruptors of the world, and their resemblance ought 
no more to be preserved, than the art of murdenng 
without pain« 

Some have advanced, without due attention to the 
consequences of this notion, that certain virtues have 
their correspondent faults, and therefore that to exhi- 
bit either apart is to deviate from probability. Thus 
men are observed by Swift to be ^ grateful in the same 
degree as they are resentful.** This principle, with 
others of the saihe kind, supposes man to act from a 
brute impulse, and pursue a certain degree of inclina- 
tion, without any choice of the object ; for, otherwise^ 
though it should be allowed that gratitude and resent- 
ment arise from the same constitution of the passions, 
it follows not that they will be equally indulged when 
reason is consulted ; yet, unless that consequence be. 
admitted, this sagacious maxim becomes an empty 
sound, without any relation to practice or to life. 

Nor is it evident, that even the first motions to these 
effects are always in the same proportion. For pride^ 
which produces quickness of resentment, will obstruct 
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gratitude, by unwillingness to admit that infc 
which obligation implies ; and it is very unlike 
he who cannot think he receives a favor, will ac 
ledge or repay it. 

It is of the utmost importance to mankind, ths 
lions of this tendency should be laid o()cn and 
ted; for while men consider good and evil as spr 
t^om the same root, they will spare the one for tl 
of the other, and in judging, if not of others, at 1 
themselves, will be apt to estimate their virtues b 
vices. To this fatal error all those will cont 
who confound the colors of right and wrong, a 
stead of helping to settle their boundaries, mi: 
with so much art, that no common mind is able 
imite them. 

In narratives where historical veracity has no 
I cannot discover why there should not be exhibit 
most perfect idea of virtue ; of virtue not angelic 
above probability, for what we cannot credit, w 
never imitate, but the highest and purest that hi 
ty can reach, which, exercised in such trials as t 
nous revolutions of things shall bring upon it, m 
conquering some calamities, and enduring < 
teach us what we may hope, and what we can pc 
Vice, for vice is necessary to be shown, should : 
disgust ; nor should the graces of gaiety, or the 
ty of courage, be so united with it, as to reconcil 
the mind. ^Wherever it appears, it should raise 
by the malignity of its practices, and contempt 1 
meanness of its stratagems: for while it is sup) 
by either parts or spirit, it will be seldom hearti 
horred. The Roman tyrant was content to be ha 
he was but feared ; and there are thousands of tli 
ders of romances willing to be thought wicked, i 
may be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to be 
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dily inculcatedi that virtue is tlie highest proof of un- 
derstanding, and the only solid basis of greatness ; and 
that vice is the natural consequence of narrow thoughts; 
that it begins in mistake, and ends in ignominy.* 

* This excellent paper was occasioned by the popularity oC 
Roderick Random* and Tom Jones, which appeared about this 
time, and have been the models of that species of romance now 
known by the more common name of Mvel, C* 
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Mt nunc omnit ager, nunc Mnnis parturit arbost 
JKuncfrondentsilva, nuncJormoMiimut annus* Via<}. 

Now ev'ry field, now ev'ry tree is g^en ; 

Now gemal Nature's fairest face is seen« Elphikstov. 

Jlli VERY man is sufficiently discontented with some 
circumstances of his present state, to suffer his imagi- 
nation to range more or less in quest of future happi* 
ness, and to fix upon some point oi time, in which, l^ 
the removal of the inconvenience which now perplexes 
him, or acquisition of the^ advantage which he at pre. 
sent wants, he shall find the condition of his life very 
much improved. 

When this time, which is too often expected with 
great impatience, at last arrives, it generally comes 
without the blessing for which it v(9is desired ; but we 
solace ourselves with some new prospect, and press 
forward again with equal eagerness. 

It is lucky for a man, in whom this temper prevail^ 
ivhen he turns his hopes upon things wholly out of his 
own power ; since he forbears then to precipitate his 
affairs, for the sake of the great event tliat is to comp 
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plete his feUcityi and waits for tho blissful hour wit)^ 
less neglect of the measures necessary to be taken i^ 
the mean time. 

I have long known a person of this temperi who ir^« 
dulged his dream of happiness with loss hurt to hin7- 
^Ifthan such chimerical wishes commonly producei 
and adjusted his scheme with such address, tliat his 
hopes were in full bloom three parts of the year, and in 
the other part ncjirer wholly blasted. Many, perhaps, 
would be desirous of learning by what me;ais he pro- 
cured to himself such a cheap and lasting satisfaction* 
It was gained by a constant practice of referring the re- 
moval of all liis uneasiness to the coming of the next 
spring; if his health was impaired, the spring would 
restore it ; if what he wanted was at a high price, it 
would fall its value in the spring. 

The spring indeed did often come without any of 
4hese effects, but he was always certain that the i)cxt 
would be more propitious ; nor was ever convinced, 
that tlie present spring would fail him before tlic mid- 
dle of summer; for he always talked of the spring as 
coming till it was past, and when it was once past) 
every one agreed with him that it was coming. 

By long converse with this man, I am, perhaps, 
brought to feel immoderate pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of this delightful season ; but I have the satisfac- 
tion of finding many, whom it can be no shame to re- 
semble, infected with the same enthusiasm ; for Uiere 
is, I believe, scarce any poet of eminence, who has not 
left some testimony of his fondness for the flowers, the 
zephyrs, and the warblers of the spring. Nor has thb 
most luxuriant imagination been able to describe the 
serenity and happiness of the golden age, otherwise than 
by giving^ a perpetual spring, as the liighest reward of 
jmcorrupted innocencoi 
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There is^ indeed, something inexpressibly pleasing 
in the annual renovation of the world, and the new dia- 
play of the treasures of nature. The cold and darkness 
of winter, with the naked deformity of every t^bject oa 
which we torn our eyes, make us rejoice at the suc- 
ceeding season, as. well for what we have escaped a» 
for what we may enjoy;. and every budding flower, 
which a warm situation brings early to our view, is» 
considered by us as a messenger to notify the approach 
of more joyous days. 

The S/irin^ affords to a mind, so free from the dis- 
turbance of cares or passions as to be vacant to calm 
amusements, almost every thing that our present state 
makes us capable of enjoying. The variegated ver- . 
dure of the fields and woods, the succession of grateful 
odours, the voice of pleasure pouring out its notes on 
every side, with the gladness apparently conceived by 
, eveiy animal, from the growth of his food, and the cle* 
mency of the weather, throw over the whole earth an 
air of gaiety, significantly expressed by the smile of 
nature. 

Tet there are men to whom these scenes are able to 
give no delight, and who hurry away from all the vari* 
eties of i*ural beauty, to lose their hours and divert their 
thoughts by cards or assemblies, a tavern dinner, or 
the prattle of the day. 

It may be laid down as a position which will seldom 
deceive, that when a man cannot bear his own company, 
there is something wrong. He must fly from himself, 
either because he feels a tediousness^in life from the 
equipoise of an empty mind, which, having no tenden- 
cy to one motion more than another, but as it is impel- 
led by some external power, must always have recourse 
to foreign objects ; or he must be afraid of the intrusion 
of some unpleasing ideas, and perhaps is struggling to 
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escape from the remembrance of a loss, the fear of a 
comity, or some other thought of greater horror. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the plea- 
sures of contemplation, may properly apply to such di- 
versions, provided they are innocent, as lay strong hold 
on the attention ; and those, whom fear of any future 
affliction chains down to misery, must endeavor to 
obviate the danger. 

My considerations shall, on this occasion, be turned 
on such as are burdensome to themselves, merely be- 
cause they want subjects for reflection, and to whom 
the volume of nature is thrown open without affording 
them pleasure or instruction^ because they never learn- 
ed to read the clmracters. 

A French author has advanced this seeming paradox, 
that very /ew men knov) how to take a walk ; and, in- 
deed, it is true, that few know how to take a walk with 
a prospect of any other pleasure, than the same com- 
pany would have afforded them at home. 

There are animals that borrow their color from the 
neighboring body, and consequently vaiy their hue as 
they happen to change their place. In like manner, 
it ought to be the endeavor of every man to derive his- 
reflections from the objects about him ; for it is to no 
purpose that he alters his position, if his attention con- 
tinues fixed to the same point. . The mind should be 
kept open to the access of every new idea, and so far 
disengaged from the predominance of particular 
thoughts, as easily to accommodate itself to occasional 
entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning every 
new object to his entertainment, finds in the produc- 
tions of nature an inexhaustible stock of materials up- 
on which he can employ himself, without any tempta- 
tions tp envy or malevolence j faulUi^ perhaps, seldom 
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totally avoided by those, whose judgment is much ex- 
ercised upon the works of art. He has always a cer- 
tain prospect of discovering new reasons for adoring 
the sovereign Author of the universe, and probable 
hopes of making some discovery of benefit to others^ 
or of profit to himself. There is no doubt but many 
vegetables and animals have qualities that might be of 
great use, to the knowledge of which there is not re- 
quired much force of penetration, or fatigue of study, 
but only frequent experiments, and close attention. 
What is said by the chemists of their darling mercur}', 
is^perhapSi true of every body through the whole crea- 
tion, that if a thousand lives should be spent upon it, 
all its properties would not be found out. 

Mankind must necessarily be diversified by various 
tastes, £ince life affords and requires such multiplicity 
of employments, and a nation of naturalists is neither 
to be hoped or desired ; but it is surely not improper 
to point out a fresh amusement to those who languish 
in health, and repine in plenty, for want of some source 
of diversion that may be less easily exhausted, and to 
inform the multitudes of both sexes, who are burdened 
with every new day, that thore are many sho>ys which 
they have not seen. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of na- 
ture, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happiness ; 
and, therefore, the younger part of my readers, tu 
whom I dedicate thia vernal speculation, must excuso 
me for calling upon them, to make use at once of tiie 
spring of the year, and the sprmg of life ; to acquire^ 
while their minds may be yet impressed with new ima- 
ges, a love of innocent pleasures, and an ardor for 
useful knowledge ; and to remember, that a blighted 
spring makes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers, 
however beautiful and gay, are only intended by nature 
as preparatives to autumnal fruits. 
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Strenua nos estrrcet inertia, naviLu* atqve 

Quadrigiif pctimu* bene vivere : quod peti s^ hie t^t : 

Btt Ulubrii, anintut a* te non deficit tequus. HOR. 

Active in indolence, abroad we roam 

Tn quest of happiness which dwells at home : 

With vain pursuits fatig^'d, at lenetli you'll find, 

No place excludes it from an equal mind. Elphinstoit. 

X HAT man should never suffer his happiness to de» 
pend upon external circumstances, is one of the chief 
precepts of the Stoical philosophy; a precept, indeed, 
which that lofty sect has extended beyond the condition 
of human life, and in which some of them seem to have 
comprised an utter exclusion of all corporal pain and 
pleasure from the regard or attention of a wise man. 

Such sa/iientia insanicna^ as Horace calls the doc- 
trine of another sect, such extravagance of philosophy, 
can want neither authofity nor argument fol* its confu- 
tation : it is overthrown by the experience of every 
hour, and the powers of nattire rise up against it. But 
we may very properly inquire, how near to this exalt- 
ed state it is in our power to approach ? how far we 
can exempt ourselves fi*om outward influences, and se- 
cure to our minds a state of tranquillity ? fbr, though 
the boast of absolute independence is ridiculous and 
ysdn, yet a mean flexibility to every impulse, and a pa- 
tient submission to the tyranny of casual troubles, is 
below the dignity of that mind, which, however depra* 
ved or weakened, boasts its derivation from a celestial 
original, and hopes for an union with infinite goodness} 
and unvanable felicity. 

At vitiis pejorafovent 
J^ropriuwi des^rat orturA, 
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Unless the soul^ to vice a thraJD, 
Desert her own original. 

The neccssitf of erecting ourselves to some degree 
of intellectual dignity, and of preserving resources of 
pleasure, which may not be wholly at the mercy of ac- 
cident, is never more apparent than when we turn 6ur 
eyes upon those whom fortune has let loose to their 
own conduct.; who, not being chained down by their 
condition to a regular and stated allotment of their 
hours, are obliged to find themselves business or diver- 
sion, and having nothing within that can entertain ot* 
employ them, ai*e compelled to try all the arts of de« 
stroying time. 

The numberless expedients practised by this cl^ss 
of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, are not less 
shameful, nor, perhaps, much less pitiable, than those 
to which a trader on the edge of bankruptcy is redu- 
ced. I have seen melancholy overspread a whole fami- 
ly at the disappointment of a party for cards ; and when, 
after thie proposal of a thousand schemes, and the de-^ 
spatch of the footman upon a hundred messages, they 
have submitted, with gloomy resignation, to the mis- 
fortune of passing one evening in conversation with 
each other ; on a sudden, such are the revolutions of 
the world, an unexpected visitor has brought them re- 
lief, acceptable as provision to a starving city, and pn.*^ 
abled them to hold out till the next day. 

The general remedy of those, who are uneasy witli- 
•ut knowing the cause, is change of place ; they are 
willing to imagbe that their paia is the consequence of 
some local incoavenience, and endeavor tg fly from it, 
as children from their shadows ; always hoping for 
some more satisfactory delight from every ne>y scene 
and always returning home with disapg^ointmcnii ajidk 
complaints. 

3 * 
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Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, without 
reflecting on those that suffer under the dreadful symp- 
tom of canine madness, termed by physicians the dread 
of water ? These miserable wretches, unable to drink| 
though burning with thirst, are sometimes known to 
try various contortions, or inclinations of the body, flat- 
tering themselves that they can swallow in one posture 
that liquor which they find in another to repel their 
lips. 

Yet such folly is not peculiar to the thoughtless or 
I ignorant, but sometimes seizes those minds which 
seem most exempted from it, by the variety of attain- 
ments, quickness of penetration, or severity of judg- 
ment ; and, indeed, the pride of wit and knowledge is 
often mortified by finding that they confer no security 
against the common errors, which mislead the weak- 
est and meanest of mankind. 

These reflections arose in my mind upon the re- 
membrance of a passage in Cowley's preface to his 
poems, where, however exalted by genius, and enlar- 
ged by study, he informs us of a scheme of hapiTmess 
10 which the imagination of a giii upon the loss of her 
first lover could have scarcely given way ; but which 
he seems to have indulged, till he had totally forgotten 
its absurdity, and would probably have put in execution, 
had he been hindered only by his reason. 

" My desire," says he " has been for some years past^ 
iSiough the execution has been accidentally diverted, 
And does still vehemently continue, to retire myself to 
4iomeof our American plantations, not to seek for gold, 
or enrich myself with the traffic of those parts, which 
is the end of most men that travel thither ; but to for- 
4iake this. wod*ld for ever, with all the vanities and vex- 
ations of it, and to bury myself there in some obscure 
I retreat, but not without the consolation of letters and 
r philosophy.'^ 



Sach was the cfaimerical proTision urfiich Cowlef 
had made in Jiis own mind, for the quiet of his remain* 
ing life, and which he seems to recommend to poeterir 
-ty, since there is no other reason for disclosing it. Sure- 
ly no stronger instance can be given of a persuasion 
thitt content -was the inhabitant of particular regions, 
and that a tnaninight set sail with a fur wind, and leave 
ibehind him all his cares, encumbrances, and calamities. 

If he travelled so far with no other purpose than to 
^ury himself in -some obscure retreat^ he might have 
-Ibund, in his own country, innumerable coverts sufE- 
^ently dark to have concealed the genius of Cowley- ; 
for whatever might be his opinion of the importunity 
'with which he might be summoned back into ^public 
life, a short experience would have convinced him, 
'that privation is easier than acquisition, and that it would 
'require little continuance to free himself from the in- 
trusion of the world. There is pride enough in the 
human heart to prevenrmuch desire of acquaintance 
with a man, by whom we are sure to be neglected, 
'however his reputaticm for scieaceor virtue may ex- 
'oite our curiosity or esteem \. so that the lover of re-^ 
*tirement needs not be afraid' lest the respect of stran- 
*gers should overwhelm him with visits. Even those 
-to whom he has formerly been known^ will very patient- 
'Vf support bis Absence when they have tried a little to 
live without him, and found new diversions for those 
'moments which his company contributed to exhilarate. 

It waSf perhaps, ordained by Providence, to hinder 
us from tyrannising over one another, that no individual 
-should be of such importance, as to cause, by his re* 
' tirement or death, any chasm in the world. And Cow- 
ley had conversed to little purpose with mankind, if he 
)iad never remarked, how soon the useful friend, the gay 
-COOipaiuoAy'aivi the favored lover, when once they ar^ 
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removed from before the sight, give way to* the succes* 
sion of new objects^ 

The privacy, therefore, of his hermitage might have 
been safe enough from violation, though he had cho- 
sen it within the limits of his native island ; he might 
have found here preservatives against the vanities and 
vexations of ttie world, not less efficacious than tho^e 
which the woods or fields of America could afford him: 
but having once his mind embittered with disgust, he 
conceived it impossible to be far enough from the cause 
of his uneasiness ; and was posting away with the ex- 
pedition of a coward, who, for want of venturing to look 
behind him, thinks the enemy perpetually at his heels. 

WUen he was interrupted by company, or fatigued 
with business, he so strongly imaged to himself the 
happiness of leisure and retreat, that he determined to 
enjoy them for the future without interruption, and to 
exclude for ever all that could deprive him of his dar- 
ling satisfactions. He forgot, in the vehemenceof de- 
sire, that solitude and quiet owe their pleasures to those 
miseries, which he was so studious to obviate : for such 
are the vicissitudes of the world, through all its parts, 
that day and night, labor and rest, hurry and retire- 
ment, endear each other ; such are the changes that 
keep the mind in action ; we desire, we pursue, we ob- 
tain, we are satiated : we desire something else, and 
begin a new pursuit. 

If he had proceeded in his project, and fixed his 
liabitation in the most delightful part of the new world, 
it may be doubted whether his distance from the i/o- 
oitiea of life would have enabled him to keep away the 
vexations. It is common for a man, who feels pain, to 
&ncy that he could bear it better in any other pari. 
Cowley having known the ti*oubles and perplexities 
•fa particular condition^ readily persuaded him&elf th^% 
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nothing worse was to be found, and that every altera- 
tion would bring some improvement : he never sua* 
pected that the cause of. his unhappiness was withiiif 
that his own passions were not sufficiently regulatedy 
and that he was harassed by his own impatience, which 
could never be without something to awaken it, would 
accompany him over the sea, and find its way to hia 
American elysium. He would, upon the trial, have been 
soon convinced, that the fountain of content must 
spring up in the mind ; and that he wli^ has so little 
knowledge of human nature, as to seek bappioesa by 
changing any thingbut his ow-n dispositions,. will waste 
his life in fruitles&efrort8,and'multiply the griefs. whicJi 
he purposes to remove.* 

* See Dr. Johnson's Life of Cowley, toL ^. p. 10« 16^ 
No. r. TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1750. 



O quiperpctud mundum ratione gubcmas, 
Tkrrannn emiiquesator / 
JHsjice terrena nebulas and ponder a molU, 
Atqtte tuo tplendore mica .' Tu namque serenunt^ 
y\i requie* tranquilla piU. Te cernere,finkj 
I'rmeipiumt vector, duit, temita, terminue, idem, 

BoETHZUf* 

O thou whose pow'r o'er moving worlds presides. 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides. 
On darkling mtai in pure effulgence shine. 
And cheer the clouded mind witli light divine. 
Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 
With silent confidence and holy rest : 
From tbee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

A RE love ot Retirement h^LSj in all ages, adhered 
closely to those itiinds, which have been most enlarg 
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It is not without reason that the apostle represents 
our passage through this stage of our existence by ima- 
^s drawn from the alarms and solicitude of a military 
life ; for we are placed in such a state, that almost every 
thing about us conspires against our chief interest 
^Vo are in danger from whatever can get possession of 
"tour thoughts ; all that can excite in us either pain or 
pleasure, has a tendency to obstruct the way that leads 
to happiness, and either to turn us aside, or retard our 
progress. 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, are our 
lawful and faithful guides, in most things that relate 
"solely to this life ; and, therefore, by tlic hourly neces- 
sity of consulting them, we gradually sink into an im- 
plicit submission, and habitual confidence. Every act 
ot compliance ynih their motions facilitates a second 
compliance, every new step towards depravity is made 
with less reluctance than the former, and thus the de- 
scent to life merely sensual is perpetually accelerated. 

The senses have not only that advantage over con- 
science, which things necessary must always have over 
things chosen, but they have likewise a kind of pre- 
scription in their favor. We feared puin much earlier 
than we apprehended guilt, and were delighted with 
the sensations of pleasure, before we had capacities to 
be charmed with the beauty of rectitude. To this power, 
thus early established, and incessantly increasing, 
it must be remembered that almost every man has, in 
some part of his life, added new strength by a voluntary 
•r negligent subjection of himself; for who is there 
that has not instigated his appetites by indulgence, or 
suffered them, by an unresisting neutrality, to enlarge 
their dominion, and multiply their demands ? 

From the necessity of dispossessing the sensitive 
faculties of the influence which they must naturally 
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gain by this pre-occupatioa of the soul, arises that 
conftict between opposite desires in the first endea*' 
Yors after a religious life ; which, however enthusi- 
asticidly it may have been described^ or however con- 
temptuously ridiculed, will natui*aily be felt in some 
degree, though varied without end, by different tem- 
pers of mind, and innumerable ciixumstances of health 
or condition, greater er less fervor, more or fewer 
temptations to relapse. 

Prom the perpetual necessity of consulting the ani^ 
mal faculties, in our provision for the present life, 
arises the difficulty of withstanding their impulses, 
even in cases where they ought to be of no weight ; for ' 
the motions of sense are instantaneous, its objects 
strike unsought, we are accustomed to follow its di*' 
rectioos, and therefore often submit to the sentence 
without examining the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a. philosophical estimate thaty 
supposing the mind, at any certain time, in an equi* 
poise between the pleasures of this life, and the hopes 
of futurity, present objects falling more frequently 
into the scale, would in time preponderate, and that 
our regard for an invisible state would grow every 
moment weaker, till at last it would lose all its activi- 
ty, and become absolutely without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put . 
into our own hands, and we have power to transfer th& 
weight to either side. The motives to a life of holiness 
are infinite, not less than the favor or anger of Om« 
nipotence, not less than eternity of happiness or mi« 
sery. But these can only influence our conduct as 
they gain our attention, which the business or diver- 
sions of the world are always calling off by contrary^ 
af tractions. 

VOL. iVi 4 
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The great art therefore of piet3r9 and the end for 
which all the ritea of relig^cm seem to be insiitutedy 
is the perpetual renovation of the motives to virtue, 
A)f a voluntary employment of our mind in the con- 
templation of its excellence, its importance, uid its 
necessity, which, in proportion as they ajro more fre- 
quently and more willingly revolved, gain a more for- 
cible and permanent influence, till in time they be- 
come the reigning ideas, the standing principles of 
auction, and the test by which every thing proposed to 
]t)ie judgment is rejected or approved. 

To facilitate this change of our affections, it is ne- 
cessary that w« weaken the temptations of the world, 
hy retiring at certain seasons from it ; for its influ- 
ence i^ri^ag only from its presence^ is much lessened 
nfhen H becomes the object of solitary meditation. A 
constant Tesidence amidst noise and pleasure, inevita- 
l)ly obliterates the impressions of piety, and a frequent 
abstraction of ourselves into a state, where this lifcf 
Uke the next, operates only upon the reason, will re- 
instate religion in its just authority, even without 
tjiose irradiaitions from above, the hope of which I 
have no. intention to withdraw from the sincere and 
the diligent. 

This is that conquest of th^ world Mid of ourselves* 
which has been always considered as the perfection 
> of human nature ; and this is only to be obtedned bf 
fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and frequent re- 
tirement from folly and vanity, from the cares of ava- 
rice, and the joys of intemperance, from the lulling^ 
sounds of deceitful flattery, and the tempting sight of 
prosperous wiclcedness. 
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M^— Patttnr ptfnaa pcccandi s^ia voluniag / 

JVamsceiu* intra se taciturn qui cogitat uliunif 

Facti crimen habet. Juy. 

Por he ^at but conceives a crime in thought* 

Contracts the danger of an actual &ult. Crexck. 

If the mt>8t active and industrious of mankind tiras 
able, at the close of life, to recollect distinctly his past 
moments, and distribute them in a regular accdunty 
according to the manner in which they have been 
spent, it is scarcely to be imagined how few would be 
marked out to the mind, by any permanent or visible 
effects, how small a propordon his real actions would 
bear to his seeming possibilities of action, how many 
chasms he would find of wide and continued vacuityi 
and how many interstitial spaces unfilled, even in the 
most tumultuous hurries of business, and the most 
eager vehemence of pursuit. 

It is said by modern philosophers, that not only the 
g;reat globes of matter are "thinly scattered through 
the universe, but tlie hardest bodies are so porous, 
that, if all matter were compressed to perfect solidity, 
it might be contained in a cube of a few feet. In like 
manner, if all the employment of life were crowded 
into the time which it really occupied, perhaps a few 
weeks, days, or hours, would be sufficient for its ac-* 
compUshment, so far as the mind was engaged in the 
performance. For such is the inequality of our cor* 
poreal to ou^ intellectual faculties, that we contrive 
in minutes what we execute in years, and the soul of- 
ten stands an idle spectator of Uie labor of the handSt^, 
and expedition of the feet 
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For this reason the ancient generals often found 
themselves at leisure to pursue the study of philo- 
sophy in the camp ; and Lucan^ with historical vera- 
city, make% Caesar relate of himself, that he noted the 
revolutions of the stars in the midst of preparatiohs 
for battle. 

Media inter pralia iemper 
Sideribui, cmlique piagU, iufieritque vacant. 

Amid the Storms of war, with curious eyes 
I trace the planets and survey the skies. 

That the soul always exerts her peculiar powei^t 
with greater or less force, is very probable, though 
the common occasions of our present condition re- 
quire but a small part of that incessant cogitation ; 
and by the natural frame of our bodies, and general 
combination of the world, we are so frequently con- 
demned to inactivity, that as through all our time we 
are thinking, so for a great part of our time we c^ 
only think. 

Lest a power so restless should be either unprofit- 
ably (Mr hurtfuUy employed » and the superfluities of 
intellect run to waste, it is no vain speculation to conn 
sider how we may govern our thoughts, restrain them 
from irregular motions, or confine them from bound* 
less dissipation. 

How the understanding is best conducted to the 
knowledge of science, by what steps it is to be led 
forwards in its pursuit, how it is to be cured of its 
defects, and habituated to new studies, has been the 
inquiry of many acute and learned men, whose obser- 
vations I shall not either adopt or censure : my pur- 
pose being to consider the moral discipline of the 
mind, and to promote the increase of virtue rather 
than of learning. 

This inquiry seems to have been neglected for 
-srant of remembering, that all action has its origin ia 
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th^ mind, and that therefore to suffer the thoughts to 
be Titiatedy is to poison the fountains of morality ; 
irregular desires will produce licentious practices ; 
what men allow themselves to wish they will soon 
believe, and will be at last incited to execute whatthe^ 
please themselves with contriving. 

For this reason the casuists of the Roman church, 
who gain, by confession, great opportunities of know* 
ing human nature, have generally determined that 
what it is a crime to do, it is a crime to think.* Since 
by revolving with pleasure the facility, safety, or ad- 
vantage of a wicked deed, a man 800i> begins to find 
his constancy relax, and his detestation soften ; the 
happiness of success glittering before him, withdraws 
his attention from the atrociousness of the guilt, and 
acts are at last confidently perpetrated, of which the 
first conception only crept uito the mind, disguised 
in pleasing complications, and permitted rather than 
invited. 

No man has ever been drawn ta crimes by lovenir 
Jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can tell how easily he 
might at first have repelled the temptation, how rea* 
dily his mind would have obe3red a call to any other 
object, and how weak hb passion has been after some 
casual avocation, till he has recalled it again to his 
heart, and revived the viper by too warm a fondness. 

Such, therefore, is the importance of keeping rea* 
son a constant guard over imagination, that we have 
otherwise no security foi* our own virtue, but may cor* 
rupt our hearts in the most recluse solitude, with 
more pernicious and tyrannical appetites and wishes 
than the commerce of the world will generally pro- 
duce ; for we are easily shocked by crimes wliich ap.^ 

• This was determined before their time. See Matt. cb. r. 
V.28. ^ C. 

4 * 
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pear at once in their full magnitude^ but the gradual 
growth of our own wickedness, endeared by interest, 
and [xalliated by all the artifices of self-deceit, gives 
us time to form distinctions in our own favor, and 
reason by degrees submits to absurdity, as the eye is 
in time accommodated to darkness. 

In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to apply remedies at the beginning ; and 
therefore I shall endeavor to shew what thoughts arc 
to be rejected or improved, aa they regard the past» 
present, or future ; in hopes that some may be-awaken« 
ed to caution and vigilance, who, perhaps, indulge 
themselves in dangerous dreams, so much the more 
dangerous, because, being yet only dreams, they are 
concluded innocent. 

The recollection of the past is only useful by way 
9f provision for the futui^e ; and, therefore, in review- 
ing all occurrences that fall under a religious con* 
sideration, it is proper that a man stop at the first 
thoughts, to remark how he was led thither, and why 
he continues the reflection. If he is dwelling with 
delight upon a stratagem of successful fraud, a night 
of licentious riot, or an intrigue of guilty pleasure, let 
him summon off his imagination as from an unlawful 
pursuit, expel those passages from his remembrance, 
of which, though he cannot seriously approve them^ 
the pleasure overpowers the guilt, and refer them to 
a future hour, when they may be considered with 
greater safety. Such an hour will certainly come ; 
for the impressions of past pleasure are always les- 
sening, but the sense of guiU, wluch respects futurity, 
continues the same. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of our conrr 
jduct, is indisputably necessary to the confirmation or 
vcgoveiy of \irtue, and is, therefore, recommended 
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under the name of self-examination , by divines^ as the 
first act preyious to repentance. It is, indeed, of so 
great use, that without it we should idways be to be* 
gin life, be seduced for ever by the same allurements^ 
and misled by the same fallacies^ But in order that 
we may not lose the advants^e of our experience, we 
must endeavor to see every thing in its proper form^ 
and excite in ourselves those sendmentSt wluch the 
great Author of nature has decreed the concomitant^ 
or followers of good or bad acdona. 

n« ^e^iCfif 5 Ti $'* ifi^ct 5 ri ijui S'eof hk irgXso-iti ; 
*Af {ijitff^ J^* aW0 ^piirH hn^ih* «*r furiyrtiret, 

JLet not steep, says "PythsLgoTSLSyJall upon thy eyes till thou has^ 
thrice replevied the transactions of the past day. Where have I 
turned asidofrom rectitude ? What have I been doing ? What 
have I left undone, which I ought to have done ? Begin thus from 
the first act, and proceed ; and in conclusion, at the HI Vihich 
thou hast done b§ trouhled, and rejoice for the good. 

Our thoughts on present things being determined 
by the objects before us, fall not under those indul- 
gences, or excursions, which I am now considering^ 
But I cannot forbear, under this head, to caution pious 
and lender minds, that are disturbed by the irruptions 
of wicked imaginations, against too great dejection* 
and too anxious alarms ; for thoughts are only crimi- 
nal, when they are first chosen, and then voluntarily 
continued. 

Evil into the iiiind of God or man 

May come aiul go, so unapprov'd« and leave 

No spot or-slain behind. Miltois. 

In futurity chiefly are the snares lodged, by which 
the imagination is entangled. Futurity is the propet 
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abode of hope and feu*, with all their train and proge- 
ny of subordinate apprehensiona and desires. In fu- 
turity events and chances are yet floaUng at larger 
without apparent connexion with their causes, and we 
therefore easily indulge the liberty of gratifying our* 
selves with a pleadng choice. To pick and cuU 
among possible advantages is, as the civil law terroi 
it, in vacuum venire j to take what belongs to nobody; 
but it has this hazard in it, that we shall be unwilling 
to quit what we have seized, though an owner should 
be found. It is easy to think on that which may be 
gained, till at last we resolve to gsdn it, and to image 
the happiness of particular ponditions, till we can be 
easy in no other. We ought, at least, to let our de- 
sires fix upon j^othing in another's power for the sake, 
ofour quiet, or in another's possession for the sake 
of our innocence. When a man finds himself lec^ 
though by a train of honest sendments, to wish for 
that to which he has no right, he should start back at^ 
from a pitfall covered with flowers. He that fancies 
he should benefit the public more in a great station 
than the man that fills it, will in time imagine it aa 
act of virtue to supplant him ; and as opposition 
readily kindles into hatred, his eagerness to do that 
good to which he is not called, will betray him to 
crimeS) which in his original scheme were never pro- 
posed. 

He therefore that would govern his actions by the 
laws of virtue, must regulate his thoughts by those of 
reason ; he must keep guilt from the recesses of his. 
heart, and remember that the pleasures of fancy, and 
the emotions of desire, arc more dangerous as they 
are more hidden, since they escape the awe of obser- 
vation, and operate equally in every situation, without 
\h^ concurrence of external opportunities. 
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i^uod ris eae velisi tdhilque malii, M Aa.^« 

Chose X/hat you are ; no other state prefer. 

Elpbxnstoh* 



I 



Tis justly remarked by Horace, that howsoev^f 
.every man may complain occasionally of the hardships 
of his condition, he is seldom willing to change it for 
any other on the same level : for whether it be that 
he who follows an employment, made choice of it at 
.first <% account of its suitableness to his inclination^ 
or thatinrhen accident, or the determination of others, 
have placed him in a particular station, he, by endea- 
voring to reconcile himself to it gets the custom of 
viewii)g it only on the fairest side ; or whether every 
man thinks that class to which he belongs the most 
illustrious, merely because he has honored it with his 
name ; it is certain that, whatever be the reason, most 
men have a very strong and active prejudice in favor 
of their own vocation, always working upon their 
minds, and influencing their behavior. 

This partiality is suf&ciently visible in every rank 
of the human species : but it exerts itself more fre- 
quently, and with greater force among those who have 
never learned to conceal their sentiments for reasons 
of policy, or to model their expressions by the laws of 
politeness ; and therefore the chief contests of wit 
among aruficers and handicraftsmen arise from a mu- 
tual endeavor to exalt one trade by depreciating 
another. 

From the same principles are derived many conso- 
lations to alleviate theinconveniencies to which every 
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calling is peculiarly exposed. A blacksmith was late^ 
ly pleaaing himself at his anvil) with obserringy that 
though his trade was hot and sooty, laborious and un- 
healthy, yet he had the honor of living by his hammer, 
he got his bread like a man, and if his son should rise 
in the world, and keep his coach, nobody could re* 
proach him that his father was a tailor. 

A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, is nerer it 
trreftistibly flattered, as when some rival calling b 
mendoned with contempt Upon this principle • 
iiAeii<iraper boasted that he had got a new customffv 
wliom he could safely trust, for he could have ■• 
«bttbt of his honesty, since it was known, from «»* 
^esttonable authority, that he was now filing a bill ia 
chancery to delay pa3rment for the clothes which hi 
jiad wora the last seven years ; and he himself bai 
heard him declare, in a public coffee-house, that hi 
looked upon the whole generation of woolien-drapiia 
to be such despicable wretches, ^t no gentlemm 
Dught to pay them. 

It has been observed, that physicians and lawyeii 
are no friends to religion ; and many conjectures have 
been formed to discover the reason of such a comh^ 
nation between men who agree in nothing else, ani 
who seem less to be affected, in their own provinces) 
■by religious opinions, than any other part of the cofl^ 
tnunity. The truth is, very few of them have thought 
about religion ; but they have all seen a parson ; aeea 
him in a habit different from their own, and therefotf 
declared war against him. A young student from the 
inns of court, who has often attacked the curate of hit 
father's parish with such arguments as hisacquaintaO' 
ces could furnish, and returned to town without sue* 
cess, is now gone down with a resolution to destro} 
him; for he has learned at last bow to manage a psig 
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■ndif iiepretwdfttoholdhunagaintosyllogiemy he 
ba& a catch in Feser¥e) which neither logic nor metap 
phyiicft can resist. 

I langh to think how jma unshaken Caio 
willlook agfaasty when unforeseen destruction 
Pours m iqion hibsi duis« 

# 

Themalignityof soldiers and sailors against each 
other has been often. experienced at the cost of their 
country ; and, perhaps^ no orders of men have an 
enmity of more acrimony, or longer continuance. 
When upoii our late successes at sea, some new re- 
gulations were concerted for establishing the rank of 
the naval commanders, a captain of foot very acutely 
remarked, that nothing was more absurd than to give 
any honorary rewards to seamen ; ^< for honor," says 
be, ^ ought only to be won by bravery, and aU the 
world knows that in a sea-fight there is no danger, 
and therefore no evidence of courage." 

But althoogh this general desire of aggrandhdng 
themselves, by raising their profession, betrays men 
to a thousand ridiculous and mischievous acts of sup* 
plantation and detraction, yet as almost all passions 
have their good as well as bad effects, it likewise ex- 
cites ingemuty, and sometimes raises an honest and 
4iseful emulation of diligence. It may be observed 
in general^ that no trade had ever reached the excel* 
lence to wiiich it is now improved, had its professors 
looked upon it with the eyes of indifferent spectators ; 
the advances, from the first rude essays must have 
been made by men who valued themselves- for per- 
formances, for which scarce any other would be per- 
suaded to esteem them. 

It is pleasing to contemplate a manufacture rising 
giradually from its first mean state by the successive 
labors of innumerable: minds ; to consider the first 
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hollow trunk of an oak) in which, perhaps, the ahep- 
Jierd could scarce venture to cross a brook swelled 
with a shower, enlarged at last into a ship of war, at* 
tacking fortresses, terrifying nations, setting storms 
and billows at defiance, and visiting the remotest parts 
of the globe. And it might contribute to dispose us 
to a kinder regard for the labors of one another, if we 
were to consider from what unpromising beginnings 
the most useful productions of art have probably 
arisen. Who, when he saw the first sand or ashes, 
by a casual intenseness of heat, melted into a metal- 
line form, rugged with excrescenses, and clouded 
with impurities, would have imagined, that in this 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many conveniencies 
of life, as would in time constitute a great part of the 
iiappiness of the world ? Yet by some suchfortuitous 
liquefaction was mankind taught to procure a body at 
once in a high degree solid and transparent, which 
might admit the light of the sun, and exclude the vi- 
olence of the wind: which might extend the sight of 
the philosopher to new ranges of existence, and charm 
him at one time with the unbounded extent of the ma- 
ttrlfl creation, and at another with the endless subor- 
dination of animal life ; and, what is yet of more im- 
portance, might supply the decays of nature, and suc- 
cor old age with subsidiary sight. Thus was the 
first artificer in glass employed, though without his 
own knowledge or expectation. He was facilitating 
and prolonging the enjoyment of light, enlarging the ' 
avenues of science, and conferring the highest and 
most lasting pleasures ; he was enabling the student 
to contemplate nature, and the beauty to behold her-^ 
self. 

This passion for the honor of a profession, like that 
{(fT the grandeur of our own country^ is to be regu« 
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lated,not extinguished. Every mail} from the high- 
est to the lowest station) ought ta warm his heart, and 
animate his endeavors with the hopes of being useful 
to the world) by advancing the art which it is his lot to 
exercisO) and for that end he must necessarily consi- 
der the whole extent of its application, and the whole 
weight of its importance. But let him not too readi- 
ly imagine that another is ill employed, because, for 
want of fuller knowledge of his business, he is not 
able to comprehend its dignity. Every man ought tib 
endeavor at eminence, not by pulling others down, 
l^ut by raising himself, and enjoy the pleasure of his 
own superiority, whether imaginary or real, without 
interrupting others in the same felicity. The philo- 
sopher may very justly be delighted with the extent of 
his views, and the artificer with the readiness of his 
hands ^ but let the one remember, that, without 
mechanical performances, refined speculation is an 
empty dream; and the other, that, without theoreti- 
cal reasoning, dexterity is little mor^than a brute 
instinct 
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P&athabui tamen illorum viea seria ludo VztLC^ 

For trifling sports I quitted grave affairs. 

J. HE number of correspondents which increases 
every day upon me, shews that my paper is at least 
distinguished from the common productions of the. 
press. It b no less a proof of eminence to have many 
enemies than many friends, and I look upon every 
letter, whether it contains encomiums or reproaches^ 
iroL. IV. 5 
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as an equal attestation of rismg credit. The only 
pain, which I can feel from my correspondences is 
the fear of disgusting those, whose letters I shall 
neglect ; and therefore I take this opportunity of re« 
minding them, that in disapproving their attempts, 
whenever it may happen, I only return the treatment 
which I often receive. Besides, many particular roo« 
tives influence a writer, known only to himself, or his 
privr.tc friends ; and it may be justly concluded, that 
not all letters which are postponed are rejected, nor 
all that are rejected, critically condemned. 

Having thus eased my heart of the only apprehen* 
sion that sat heavy on it, I can please myself with the 
candor of Benevolus, who encourages me to proceed, 
without sinking under the anger of Flirtilla, who quar- 
rels with me for being old and ugly, and for wanting 
both activity of body and sprightliness of mind ; feeds 
her monkey with my lucubrations, and refuses any 
reconciliation till I have appeared in vindication of 
masquerades. That she may not however imagine 
me without support, and left to rest wholly upon my 
own fortitude, I shall now publish some letters which 
I have received from men as well dressed, and as 
handsome, as her favorite ; and others from ladies, 
whom I sincerely believe as young, as rich, as gay, as 
pretty, as fashionable, and as often toasted and treated 
as herself. 

<< A set of candid readers send their respects to the 
Rambler, and acknowledge his merit in so well begia- 
ning a work that may be of public benefit. But, su- 
perior as his genius is to the impertinences of a trifilDg 
age, they cannot help a wish, that he would conde* 
scend to the weakness of minds softened by perpetual 
amusements, and now and then throw in, like his pre« 
decessors, some papers of a gay and humorous tmn* 
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Too fair a field now lies open, with too plentiful a har- 
vest of follies I let the cheerful Thalia put in her 
sickle, and, singing at her work, deck her hair with 
red and blue." 

" A lady sends her compliments to the Rambler^ 
and desires to know by what other name she may di- 
rect to him ; what are his set of friends, bis amuse- 
ments ; what his way of thinking, with regard to the 
living world, and its ways : in short, whether he is a 
person now alive, and in town ? If he be, she will do 
herself the honor to write to him pretty often, and 
hopes, from time to time, to be the better for his ad- 
vice and animadversions ; for his animadversions on 
her neighbors at least. But, if he is a mere essayist, 
and troubles not himself with the manners of the age, 
she is sorry to tell him, that even the genius and cor- 
rectness of an Addison will not secure him from ne- 
glect." 

No man is so much abstracted from common life, 
as not to feel a particular pleasure from the regard of 
the female world ; the candid writers of the first bil- 
let will not be offended, that my haste to satisfy a lady 
has hurried their address too soon out of my mind, and 
that I refer them for a reply to some future paper, 
in order to tell this curious inquirer after my other 
name, the answer of a philosopher to a man, who 
meeting him in the street, desired to see what he car- 
ried under his cloak ; / carry it there^ says he, that 
you may not see it. But, though she is never to know 
my name, she may often see my face ; for I am of her 
opinion that a diunrnal writer ought to view the world, 
and that he who neglects his contemporaries, may be, 
with justice neglected by them. 
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*< Lady Racket sends compliments to the Rambler, 
and lets him know she shall have cards at her house 
every Sunday, the remainder of the season, where he 
will be sure of meeting all the good company in town. 
By this means she hopes to see his papers intersper* 
aed with living characters. She longs to see the 
torch of truth produced at an assembly, and to admire 
the charming lustre it will throw on the jewels, com- 
plexions, and behavior of every dear creature there.'' 

It is a rule with me to receive every offer with the 
same civility as it is made ; and, therefore, though 
lady Racket may have had some reason te guess, that 
i seldom frequent card-tables on Sundays, I shall not 
insist upon an exception, which may to her appear of 
so little force. My business has been to view, as op« 
portunity was offered, every place in which mankind 
was to be seen ; but at card-tables, however brilliant, 
I have always thought my visit lost, for I could know 
nothing of the company, but their clothes and their 
faces. I saw their looks clouded at the beginning of 
every game with an uniform solicitude, now and Uien 
in its progress varied with a short triumph, at one 
time wrinkled with cunning, at another deadened with 
despondency, or by accident flushed with rage at the 
luiskilful or unlucky play of a partner. From such 
assemblies, in whatever humor I happened to enter 
them, I was quickly forced to retire ; they were too 
trifling for me, when I was grave, and too dull, w^hen 
I was cheerful. 

Yet I cannot but value myself upon this token of re- 
gard from a lady who is not afraid to stand before the 
torch of truth. Let her not, however, consult her cu- 
riosity more than her prudence ; but reflect a mo- 
ment on the fate of Semele, who might have lived thOv 
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favorite of Jupiter, if she could have been content with- 
out his thunder. It is dangerous for mortal beauty, 
or terresti'ial virtue, to be examined by too strong 
a light. The torch of truth shows much that we can- 
not, and all that we would not see. In a face dim- 
pled with smiles, it has often discovered malevolence 
and envy, and detected under jewels and brocade, the 
frightful forms of poverty and distress. A fine hand 
of cards have changed before it into a thousand spec- 
tres of sickness, misery, and vexation ; and immense 
sums of money, while the winner counted them with 
transport, have at the first glimpse of this unwelcome 
lustre vanished from before him. If her ladyship 
therefore designs to continue her assembly, I would 
advise her to shun such dangerous experiments,, to 
satisfy herself with common appearances, and ta light 
up her apartments rather with myrtle than the torch 
of truth. 

<* A modest young man sends his service to the au- 
thor of the Rambler, and will be very willing to assist 
him in his work, but is sadly afraid of being discount* 
ged by having his first essay rejected, a disgrace he 
• has woefully experienced in every offer he had made 
of it to every new writer of every new paper ; but he 
comforts himself by thinkings without vanity, that this 
has been from a peculiar favor of the muses, who sa- 
ved his performance from being buried in trash, and 
reserved it to appear with lustre in the Rambler." 

I am equally a friend to modesty and enterprise ; 
and therefore shall think it an honor tOi correspond 
with ayoung man who possesses both in so eminent 
a deg^*ee. Youth is, indeed, the time in which these 
qualities ought chiefly to be found ; modesty suits 

-well with inexperieace, and enterprise, with health. 

5 * 
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and vigor, and an extensive prospect of life. One of 
my predecessors has justly observed, that:, though 
modesty has an amiable and winning appearance, it 
ought not to hinder the exertion of the active powers, 
but that a man should show under his blushes a latent 
resolution. This point of perfection, nice as it is, 
my correspondent seems to have attained. That he 
is modest, his own declaration may evince ; and, I 
think, the latent resolution may be discovered in his 
letter by an acute observer. I will advise him, since 
he so well deserves my precepts, not to be discouraged 
though the Rambler should prove equally envious, or 
tasteless, with the rest of this fraternity. If his paper 
is refused, the presses of England are open, let him 
try the judgment of the public. If, as it has some- 
times happened in general combinations against merit, 
he cannot persuade the world to buy his works, he 
may present them to his friends ; and if his friends 
are seized with the epidemical infiEituation, and cannot 
find his genius, or will not confess it, let him then re- 
fer his cause to posterity, and reserve his labors for 
a wiser age. 

Thus have I despatched some of my correspondents 
in the usual manner, with fair words, and general 
civility. But to Flirtilla, the gay Flirtilla, what shall 
I reply ? Unable as I am to fly, at her command, over 
{and and seas, or to supply her from week to week 
with the fashions of Paris, or the intrigues of Madrid^ 
j[ am yet not willing to incur her further displeasure^ 
and would save my papers from her monkey on any 
reasonable terms. By what propitiation, thcreforeif 
Unay I atone for my former gravity, and open, without 
trembling, the future letters of this sprightly perse* 
cutor ? To write in defence of masquerades is no easy 
lask 'f yet something difficult and daring may well be 
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required) as the price 6f so iiiiporlant an approbation. 
I therefore consulted, in this great emergency, a maa 
ofhighrept^tationin gaylife, who, having added to 
his other |iccomplishmentS} no mean proficiency in 
the minute philosophy, after the fifth perusal of her 
letter, broke out with rapture into these words : < And 
can you, Mr. Rambler, stand out against this charm- 
ing creature ? Let her know, at least, that from this 
moment Nigrinus devotes his life and his labors to 
her service. Is there any stubborn prejudice of edu- 
cation, that stands between thee and the most amiable 
of mankind ? Behold, Flirtilla, at thy feet, a man 
grown grey in the study of those noble arts by which 
right and wrong may be confounded ; by which rea- 
son may be blinded, when we have a mind to escape 
from her inspection ; and caprice and appetite instated 
in uncontroled command, and boundless dominion ! 
Such a casuist may surely engage, with certainty of 
success, in vindication of an entertunment, which in 
an instant gives confidence to the timorous, and 
kindles ardor in the cold ; an entertainment where 
the vigilance of jealousy has so often been eludedf 
and the virgin is set free from the necessity of lan- 
guishing in silence ; where all the outworks of chas* 
tity are at once demolished ; where the heart is laid 
t)pen without a blush ; where bashfulness may survive 
virtue, and no wish is crushed under the frown of 
modesty. Far weaker influence than Flirtilla's mlglft 
gain over an advocate for such amusements. It was 
declared by Pompey, that if the commonweakh wai 
violated, he could stamp with his foot, and raise ad 
army out of the ground ; if the rights of pleasure are 
again invaded, let but Flirtilla crack her fan. neither 
pens^ nor swords, shall be wanting at the summons ; 
the wit and the colonel ^haU march out at her conr* 
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mandf and neither law nor reason shall stand ber 
fcre us,'* 

• The four billets in this paper were written by Miss Mulso, 
afterwards Mrs. Chapone, who survived this work more than 
half a century, and died Dec. 25, 1801 . Sec an account of her 
in the Preface to the Adventurer, « British Essayists,* 
Tol. 23. C. 
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JVbn Dindymenif non adytU quatit 
Jlientcm tacerdotum incola Pythiutp 

J\(on Liber ir<^ue, non acuta 

Sicgeminant Corybantes ara^ 
Tristtt ut ira. Hoi. 

Yet O ! remember, nor the god of wine. 

Nor Pythian Phabu* from his inmost shrine. 

Nor Dindymene nor her priests possest, 

Can with iheir sounding cymbals shake the breast, 

Like fui'ious anger. Francis. 

X HE maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of 
the seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of hit 
knowledge and benevolence, was ;^«Atf tc^tcrst^Bema^ 
ter of thy anger. He considered anger as the great 
disturber of human life, the chief enemy both of pub* 
lie happiness and private tranquillity, and thought that 
he could not lay on posterity a stronger obligation to 
re verence his memory^ than by leaving them a salik* 
tary caution against this outrageous passion. 

To what, latitude Periander might extend tht 
word, the brevity of his precept will scarce allow u» 
to conjecture. From anger, in its full import, pnv 
tracted into malevolence, and exerted in revenge^ 
arise, indeed, many of the evils to which the life of 
4||W is exposed* By anger operating upoa power 
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are produced the snbversion of cities, the desolation 
of countries, the massacre of nations, and all those 
dreadful and astonishing calamities vhich fill the his- 
tories of the world, and which could not be read at 
any distant point of time, when the passions stand 
neutral, and every motive and principle is left to ita 
natural force, without some doubt of the truth of th6 
relation, did we not see the same causes still tending 
to the same effects, and only acting with less vigor 
for want of the same concurrent opportunities.. 

But this gigantic and enormous species of anger 
falls not properly under the animadversion of a wri« 
ter, whose chief end is the regulation of common 
life, and whose precepts are to recommend them- 
selves by their general use. Nor is this essay intend- 
ed to expose the tragical or fatal effects even of^ 
private malignity. The anger which I propose now 
for my subject, is such as makes those who indulge 
it more troublesome than formidable, and ranks 
them rather with hornets and wasps, than with ba« 
silisks and lions. I have^ therefore, prefixed amotto» 
which characterises this passion, not so much by the 
mischief that it causes as by the noise that it utters. 

There i» in the world a certain class of itiortals» 
known, and contentedly known, by the appellation 
b^ fiaasionate metiy who imagine themselves entitled 
by that distinction to be provoked on every slight 
occasion, and to vent their rage in vehement and 
. fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and licentious 
Reproaches. Their .rage, indeed, for the most part, 
fumes away in outcries of injury, and protestations of 
vengeance, and seldom proceeds to actual violence, 
unless a drawer or linkboy fisdls in their way ; but 
they interrupt the quiet of those that happen to 
be within the reach of tjieir clamorsi obstruct the 
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tourse of conyersationi and disturb the enjoyment of 
society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not mthout un- 
derstanding or virtue^ and are, therefore, not al- 
ways treated with the severity which their neglect 
of the ease of all about them might justly provoke ; 
they have obtained a kind of prescription for their 
folly, and are considered by their companions as un- 
der a predominant influence that leaves them not 
masters of their conduct or language, as acting with- 
out consciousness, and rushing into mischief with a 
mist before their eyes ; tliey are therefore pitied 
rather than censured, and their sallies are passed 
over as the involuntary blows of a man agitated by 
the spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indignation, 
that men may be found of muids mean enough to 
be satisfied with this treatment ; wretches who are 
proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, and can, 
without shame, and without regret, consider them- 
selves as receiving hourly pardons from their com- 
panions, and giving them continual opportunities 
of exercising their patience, and boasting their cle- 
mency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger ; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks 
loose from reason, counteracts its own purposes. 
A passionate man upon the review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to offer to his pridtf, 
when he has considered how his outrages were cau- 
sed, why they were borne, and in what they are likely 
to end at last. 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
upon small occasions ; for life, Unhappy as it is, can- 
not supply great evils, as frequently as the man of 
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iire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the first 
reflection upon his violence must show him that he 
is mean enough to be driven from his post by e very- 
petty incident, that he is the mere slave of casualty^ 
and that his reason and virtue are in the power of the 
wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always discover to himself. He that finds 
his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, 
and by consequence his suffrage not much regarded, 
is sometimes in hope of gaining that attention by his 
clamors which he cannot otherwise obtain, and is, 
pleased with remembering that at least he made him- 
self heard, that he had the power to interrupt those 
whom he could not confute, and suspend the decision 
which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their servants and domestics ; they fieel 
their own ignorance, they see their own insig^fi- 
cance ; and therefore they endeavor, by their fury, 
to fright away contempt from before them, when 
they know it must follow them behind ; and think 
themselves* eminently masters, when they see one 
folly tamely complied with, only lest refusal or delay 
should provoke them to a greater. 

These temptations cannot but be owned to have 
some force. It is so little pleasing to any man to 
see himself wholly overlooked in the mass of things, 
that he may be allowed to try a few expedients for 
procuring some kind of supplemental dignity, and 
use some endeavor to add weight, by the violence of 
his temper, to the lightness of his other powers. 
But this has now been long practised, and found, 
i]ponthe most exact estimate, not to produce ad- 
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vantages equal to its inconveniencies ; for it ap- 
pears not that a man can by uproar, tumult, and blus- 
ter, alter any one's opinion of his understanding, or 
gain influence, except over those whom fortune or 
nature have made his dependants. He may, by a 
steady perseverance in his ferocity, fright his cbil* 
dren, and harass his servants, but the rest of the 
world will look on and laugh ; and he will have the 
comfort at last of thinking, that he lives only to raise 
contempt and hatred, emotions to which wisdom and 
virtue would be always unwilling to give occasion. 
He has contrived only to make those fear him, whom 
every reasonable being is endeavoring to endear by 
kindness, and must content himself with the pleasure 
of a triumph obtained by trampling on them who 
could not resist. He must perceive that the appre- 
hension which his presence causes is not the awe of 
his virtue, but the dread of his brutality, and that he 
has given up the felicity of being loved, without gain- 
ing the honor of being reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill consequence of the fre- 
quent indulgence of this blustering passion, which a 
man, by often calling to his assistance, will teachi 
in a short time, to intrude before the summons, to 
rush upon him with resistless violence, and without 
any previous notice of its approach. He will find 
himself liable to be inflamed at the first touch of pro- 
vocation, and unable to retain his resentment, till 
he has a full conviction of the offence, to proportion 
his anger to the cause, or to regulate it by prudence 
or by duty- When a man has once suffered his min4 
to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the most hate- 
ful and unhappy beings. He can give no security to 
himself that he shall not, at the next interview, alien- 
ate by 80^^e sudden ti*ansport his dearest friend; or 
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l^reak oat, upon some slight contradiction^ into sncU 
terms of rudeness as^an never be perfectly forgotten* 
Whoever converses mth blm} lives with the su8« 
picion and solitude of a man that plays with a tame 
tiger, always under a necessity of watching the mo« 
ment in which the capricious savage shaU begin to 
growL 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the earl of 
Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves ia 
his way when he was angry, because he was sure to 
recompense thejn for any indignities which he made 
them suffer. This is the round of a passionate man's 
life ; he contracts debts when he is furious, which 
his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him to discharge 
at the return oi reason. He spends his time in out* 
rage and acknowledgment, injury and reparation. 
Or, if there be any who hardens himself in oppres- 
«ion, and justifies the wrong, because he has done 
it, his insensibility can make small part of his praise^ 
«>r his happiness : he only adds deliberate to hasty 
folly, aggravates petulance by contumacy, andde* 
stroys the only plea that he can offer for the tender- 
ness and patience of mankind. 

Tet,even this degree of depravity we may be c(hi«' 
tent to pity, because it seldom wants a punishment 
equal to its guilt. Nothing is more despicable or 
more miserable than the old age of a passionate man. 
When the vigor of youth fails him, and his amuse* 
ments pall with frequent repetition, his occasional 
rage sinks by decay of strength into peevishness; 
that peevishness, for want of novelty and variety, be- 
comes habitual ; the world falls off from around hiiHi 
and he is left as Homer expresses it, ^^itUt/f ^/A«y Knff 

to devour his own heart in solitude and contempt. 
VOL. ir. 6 
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■ J ^Sterum parvd ttipefocUaU *t pudtbundot 
JExercere taUt inter convivia pouit.' 

Tu mitit, C< acri 
»9sp€ritate caren*, positotpte per ojnnia/attUf 
Inter ut aquaU* unus numerari* amicoa, 
Obtequiumque docet & amor em <pi4trzt aviando. 

LVCANUS <1(/ PlSONXlt* 

T^nlike tlie ribald whose licentious jest 
FoUutes liis banquet, and insults his guest ; 
>'i*oin wealth and grandeur ea^y to descend, 
. Thou joy 'at to lose the master in the friend : 
We round thy board t!ie cheerful menials see. 
Gay with the smilo of bland equality ; 
No social care the gracious lord disdains ; 
Love prompts to love, and rev'rence rev'rence gaiits. 



A. 



TO TUE M.iM£LER. 

Sir, 



.S you seem to have devoted your labors to \m 
tue^ I cannot forbear to inform you of one species 
of cruelty ivith • which the life of a man of letters 
perhaps does not often make him acquainted ; and 
which) as it seems to produce no other advantage to 
diose that practise it than a short gratification of 
thoughtless vanity, may become less common when 
it has been once exposed in its various forms, and 
its full magnitude. 

I am the daughter of a country gentleman, whose 
family is numerous, and whose estate, not at first 
sufficient to supply us with affluence, has been lately 
so much impaired by an unsuccessful law-suit, that' 
all the younger children are obliged to try such 
means, as their education affords Uiem, for procu- 
ring the necessaries of life. Distress and curiosity 



concurred to bring me to I^ondon, where I was re* 
ceived by a relation with the coldness which misfor- 
tune generally finds. A week, a long week, I lived 
with my cousin, before the most vigilant inquiry 
could procure us the least hopes of ap^ace^ in which 
time I was much better qualified to bear all the vex- 
ations of servitude. The first two days she was con- 
tent to pity me, and only wished I had not been quite 
so well bred ; but people must comply with their 
circumstances. This lenity, however, was soon at 
an end ; and, for the remaining part of the vreckf 
I heard every Iwur of the pride of my family, the 
obstinacy of my father, and of people better bom than 
myself that were common servants. 

At last, on Saturday noon, she told me, with very 
visible satisfaction, that Mrs. Ik)mbasine, the great 
9ilk-mercer's lady, wanted a maid^ and a fine plac^ 
it would be, for there would be nothing to do but 
to clean my mistress's room, get up her linen, dress 
the young ladies, wait at tea in the morning, take 
«are of a little miss just come from nurse, and then 
sit down to my needle. But madam was a woman of 
.great spirit, and would not be contradicted, and there- 
fore I should take care^ for good places were not ea- 
sily to be got. 

With these cautions I waited on madam Bomba- 
sine, of whom the first sight gave me no ravishing 
ideas. She was two yards round the waist, her \oice 
was at once loud and squeaking, and her. face brought 
to my mind the picture of the full moon. Are you 
the young woman, says she, that are come to offer 
yourself? It is strapge when people of substance 
want a servant, how soon it is the town-talk. . But 
they know they shall iiave a belly-fuU that Itye with 
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me. Not like people at the other end of the town, 
we dine at one o'clock. But I never take any body 
without a character ; what friends do you come of I 
I then told her that my father was a gentleman, and 
that we had been unfortunate. — A great misfortune 
indeed, to come to me, and have three meals a day I 
•—So your father was a gentleman* and you are a 
gentlewoman I suppose— such gentlewomen I-— .Ma- 
dam, I did not mean to claim any exemptions, I only 
answered your inquiry^— Such gentlewomen ! peo- 
ple should set their children to good trades, and keep 
them off the parish. Pray go to the other end of 
the town, there are gentlewomen, if they would pay 
their debts : I am sure we have lost enough by gen- 
tlewomen. Upon this, her broad face grew broader 
with triumph, and I was afraid she would have taken 
me for the pleasure of continuing her insult ; but 
iiappily the next word was, Pray, Mrs. gentlewoman^ 
troop down stairs.— -You may believe I obeyed her. 

I returned and met with a better reception from 
C(iy cousin than I expected; for while I was out, 
she had heard that Mrs. Standish, who^e husband 
had lately been raised from a clerk in an office, to be^ 
commissioner of the excise, had taken a fine house^ 
and wanted a maid. 

To Mrs. Standish I went, and, after having wait- 
ed six hours, was at last admitted to the top of the 
stairs, when she came out of her room, with two of 
her company. There was a smell of punch. So, 
young woman, you want a place : whence do you 
come I— From the country, madam.—- Yes, they all 
come out of the country. And what brought you 
to town, a bastard? Where do you lodge? At the 
Seyen-DiaU. ' What, you neyer heard of the found* 
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ling-house ! Upon this, they all laughed so obstre- 
perously, that I took the opportunity of sneaking off 
in the tumult. 

I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's. She 
was at cards ; but in two hours, I was told, she would 
speak to me. She asked me if I could keep an ac- 
count, and ordered me to write. I wrote two ^incsput 
of some book that lay by her. She wondered what 
people meant, to breed up. poor girls to write at that 
rate. I suppose, Mrs, Flirt, if I was to -see yout 
.work, it would be fine stuff 5— You may walk. I will 
not. have love-letters written from my house to every 
young fellow in the street. 

Two days after, I went on the same pursuit to Lady 
Lofty, dressed as I was directed, in what little orna- 
ments I had, because she had lately got a place at 
court* Upon the first sight of me, she turns to the 
woman that showed me in. Is this the lady that wants 
a place ? Pray what place would you have, Miss ? a 
maid of honor's place ? Servants now-a-day s \ — Madaih 
I heard you wanted — Wanted what? Somebody finer 
than myself? A pretty servant indeed— -I should be 
afraid to speak to her — I suppose, Mrs. Minx, these 
fine hands cannot bear wetting— A servant indeed I 
Pray move pflf — ^I am resolved to be the head person ia 
this house — ^You are ready dressed, the taverns, will 
be open* 

I went to inquire for the next place in a clean linen 
gown, and heard the servant tell his lady, there was a 
young woman> but he saw she would not do. I was 
brought up, however. Are you the trollop that ha© 
the impudence to come for my place ? What, you have 
hired that nasty gown, and are come to steal a better. 
Madam, I have" another, but being obliged to walk- 
Then these are your jnanners, with your blushes and 

6 * 
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yoar courtesies, to come to me Iq your worst gowu. 
Madami give me leave to wait upon you in my other. 
Wait on me, you saucy slut 1 Then you are sure of 
coming-—! could not let such a drab come near me— 
Herci you girl, that came up^ with her, have you touch- 
ed her ? If you have, wash your hands before you dress 
toe-— Such trollops!. Get you down. What^ whim- 
pering ? Pray walk. 

I went away with tears ; for my cousin had lost all 
patience. However, she told me, that having a re- 
spect for my relations, she was willing to keep me out 
pf the street, and would let me have another week. 

The first day of this week I saw two places. At one 
I vi[iaB asked where I had lived ? and upon my answer, 
was told by the lady, that people should quaUfy them- 
selves in ordinary places, for she should never have 
dpne if she was to follow girls about At the other 
house I was a smirking hussy, and that sweet face I 
might make money of— For her part, it was a rule 
with her never to take any creature that thought hei- 
self handsome* 

The three next days were spent in Lady BlufTs en* 
try, where I waited six hours every day for the plea* 
sure of seeing the servants peep at me, and go away 
laughing.— Madam will stretch her small shanks in 
the entry; she will know the house again.— At sunset 
the two first days, I was told, that my lady would see 
me to-morrow, and on the third, that her woman 
«taid« 

My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes 
of a place. My relation, who. always laid upon me 
the blame of every miscarriage, told me that I must 
learn to humble myself, and that all great ladies had 
particular ways; that if I went on in that manner, she 
could not teU who would keep me; she bad knowB 
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xoany that had refused places, sell their clones, and 
beg in the streets* 

It was to no purpose that the refusal was declared 
by me to be never on my side ; I was reasoning agsdnst 
interest* and against stupidity ; and therefore I com* 
forted myself ¥rith the hope of succeeding better in 
jny next attempt, and went to Mrs. Courtly, a very 
fine lady, who had routes at her house, and saw the 
best company in town. 

I had not waited two hours before I was called up, 
and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, in the 
height of good humor. This I looked on as a &vor- 
able sign, and stood at the lower end of the room, in 
Expectation of the common questions. At last Mr. 
Courtly called out, after a whisper. Stand facing the 
light, that one may see you. I changed my place and' 
blushed. They frequently turned their eyes upon 
me, and seemed to discover many subjects of merri* 
jaient; for at every look they whispered, and laughed 
with the most violent agitations of delight. At last 
Mr. Courtly cryed out. Is that color your own, child ^ 
Yes, says the lady, if she has not robbed the kitchen- 
hearth. This was so happy a conceit, that it renewed- 
the storm of laughter, and they threw down their cards- 
in hopes of better sport. The lady then called me to 
her, and began with an affected gravity to inquire' 
what I could do ? But first.tum about, and let us see 
your fine shape: well, whatare you fit for, Mrs. Mum?' 
You would find your tongue. I suppose, in the kitchen. 
NO) no, says Mr. Courtly, the girl's a good girl yet^ 
but I am afraid a brisk young fellow, with fine tags on 
his shoulder— —^ome child, hold up your head; 
what? you have stole nothing.— -—Not yet, says the 
lady, but she hopes to steal your heart quickly. — Herd 
was a laugh. of happjuesa and triumph,, prolonged bj^ 
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the confusion which I could no longer repress. At 
last the lady recollected herself ; stole 1 no — but if I 
had her^ I should watch her : for that downcast eye-« 
Why cannot you look people in* the face ? Steal! sayn 
her husband, she would steal nothing but, perhaps, a 
few ribands before they were left off by her lady. SiTf 
answered I, why should you, by supposing me a thief^ 
insult one from whom you have received no injury t 
Insult I says the lady ; are you come here to be a ser- 
vant, you saucy baggage, and talk of insulting? What 
will this world come to^ if a gentleman may not jest 
with a servant ! Well, such servants ! pray be goney 
and see when you will have the honor to be so insulted 
again. Servants insulted! — a fine time— Insulted! 
Get down stairs, you slut, or the footman sliall insult 
you! 

The last day of the last week was now coming, and 
my kind cousin talked of sending me down in the wag- 
gon to preserve me from bad courses. But in the mom* 
ing she came and told me that she had one trial more 
for me ; Euphcmia wanted a maid, and perhaps I might 
do for her; for, like me, she must fall her crest, being 
forced to lay down her chariot upon the loss of half 
her fortune by bad securities, and with her way of gi« 
ving her money to every body that pretended to want 
it, she could have little beforehand; therefore I might 
serve her ; for with all her fine sense, she must not 
pretend to be nice. 

I went immediately, and met at the door a young 
gentlewoman, who told me she had herself been hired 
that morning, but that she was ordered to bring any 
that offered up stairs. I was accordingly introduced 
to Euphemia, who, when I came in, laid down her 
book, and told me that she sent for me not to grati^ 
DJOidle curiosity^ but lest my disappointment might tacL 
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made still more grating by incivility ; that she was in 
pidn to deny any things much more what was no favor ; 
that she saw nothing in my appearance which did not 
make her wish for my dbmpany ; but that another, 
whose cldims might perhaps be equals had come be- 
fore me. The thought of being so near to such a 
place> and missdng it, brought tears into my eyes, and 
Hiy sobs hindered me from returning my acknow- 
ledgments. She rose up confused, and supposing by 
my concern that I was distressed, placed me l^ her, 
and made me tell her my story : which when she had 
heard, she put two guineas in my hand, ordering me 
to lodge near her, and make use of her table till she 
could provide for me. I am now under her protect 
tion, and know not how to show my gratitude better 
than by giving this account to the Rambler. 

ZosiMA. 
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Commissumquc teget Cf^no tortus Cf ird. Hob. 

And let not wine or a^ger wrest 

Th' intrusted secret from your breast. f rangzs. 

JLt is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Persians 
always conceived an invincible contempt of a man who 
had violated the laws of secrecy ; for they thought, 
that, however he might be deficient in the qualities re- 
quisite to actual excellence, the negative virtues at 
least were in his power, and though he perhaps could 
not speak well if he v^s to try, it was still easy for him 
not to speak. 
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In forming this o];^nion of the easiness of secrecy^ 
Ihey seem to have considered it as opposed, not to 
treachery, but loquacity, and to have conceived the 
man whom they thus censiA-ed, not frighted by me- 
naces to reveal, or bribed by promises to betray, but 
incited by tlie mere pleasure of talking, or some other 
motive equally trifling, to lay open his heart without 
reflection, and to let whatever he knew slip from him, 
only for want of power to retain it. Whether, by 
their settled and avowed scorn of thoughtless talkei*s, 
the Persians were able to diffuse to any great extent 
the virtue of taciturnity, we are hindered by the dis- 
tance of those times from being able to discover, 
there being very few memoirs remaining of the court 
of Persepolis, nor any distinct accounts iianded down 
to us of their ofEce-clerks, their ladies of the bed^ 
chamber, their attorneys, their chambermaids, or 
their footmen. 

In these latter ages, though the old animosity 
against a prattler is still retained, it appears wholly 
to have lost its effect upon the conduct of mctnkind ; 
for secrets are so seldom kept, that it may with some 
reason be doubted, whether the ancients were not 
mistaken in their first postulate, whether the quality 
of retention be so generally bestowed, and whether 
a secret has not some subtle volatility, by which it 
escapes imperceptibly at the smallest vent, or some 
power of fermentation, by which it expands itself sa 
as to burst the heart that will not give it way. 

Those that study either the body or tlie mind of 
man, very often find the most specious and pleasing 
theory falling under the weight of contrary expcri- 
cnce ; and, instead of gratifying their vanity by in- 
ferring effects from causes, tJiey are always reduced 
at last to conjecture causes from effects. That it,Jhit 
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easy to be secret, the speculatist can demonstrate in his 
retreat, and therefore thinks himself justified in pla- 
cing confidence ; the man of the world knows, thaf^ 
"whether difficult or not, it is uncommon, and there- 
fore finds himself rather inclined to search after the. 
reason of this universal failure in one of the most 
important duties of society. 

The vanity of being known to be trusted with a 
secret is generally one of the chief motives to dis- 
close it ; for however absurd it may be thought to 
boast an honor by an act which shows that it was con- 
ferred without merit, yet most men seem rather in- 
clined to confess the want of virtue than of impor- 
tance, and more willingly show their influence, though 
fit the expense of their probity, than glide through 
life with no other pleasure than the private conscious- 
ness of fidelity; which, while it is preserved, must 
be without praise, except from the single person whQ 
tries and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a secret, by which 
a man exempts himself from the reproaches of his 
conscience, and gratifies his pride, without suffering 
himself to believe that he impairs his virtue. He 
tells the private affairs of his patron, or his friendy 
only to those from whom he would not conceal his 
own ; he tells them to those who have no temptation 
to betray the trust, or with a denunciation of a certain 
forfeiture of his friendship, if he discovers that they 
become public. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the first ardor 
of kindness, or of love, for the sake of proving, by 
so important a sacrifice, sincerity or tenderness ; but 
with this xhotive, though it be strong in itself, vanity 
concurs, since every man desires to be most esteem* 
ed by those whom^he lovesior'with whom he con* 
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TerseSf with whom he passes his hours of pleasure, 
and to whom he retires from business and from 
care. 

When the discovery of secrets is under considera- 
tion, there is always a distinction carefully to be made 
between our own and those of another; those of 
which we are fully masters^ as they aifect only 
cur own interest) and those which are reposited with 
us in trust, and involve the happiness or convenience 
of such as we have no right to expose to hazard. 
To tell our own secrets is generally folly, but that 
folly is without guilt; to communicate those with 
which we are intrusted is always treachery, and 
treachery for the most part combuied with folly. 

There have, indeed, been some enthusiastic and ir« 
rational zealots for friendship, who have maintained, 
and perhaps believed, that one friend has a right to 
all that is in possession of another ; and that there* 
fore it is a violation of kindness to exempt any secret 
from this boundless confidence. Accordingly a late 
female minister of state* has been shameless enough 
to inform the world, that she used, when she wanted 
to extract any thing from her sovereign, to remind 
her of Montaigne's reasoning, who has determined^ 
that to tell a secret to a friend is no breach of fideli^i 
because the number of persons trusted is not multi* 
plied, a man and his friend being virtually the same. 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon tiiy 
human understanding, or that an author could have 
advanced a position so remote from truth and reasonf 
any other ways than as a declaimer, to show to whal 
extent he could stretch his imagination, and witk 
what strength he could press his principle, wouM 

* S«rah, Di|t<teas of Msriborough. C. 
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scarcely have been credible, had not this lady kindly 
shown us how far weakness may be deluded, or indo- 
lence amused. But since it appears, that even this so- 
phistry has been able, with the help of a strong desire, 
to repose in quiet upon the understanding of another, 
to mislead honest intentions, and an understanding 
not contemptible,* it may not be superfluous to re- 
mark, that those things which are common among 
friends are only such as either possesses in his own 
right, and can alienate or destroy without injury to 
any other person. Without this limitation, confi- 
dence must run on without end, tjie second person 
may tell the secret to the third, upon the same prin- 
ciple as he received it from the first, and a third may 
hand it forward to a fourth, till at last it is told in the 
round of friendship to them from whom it was the 
first intention to conceal it. 

The confidence which Caius has of the faithfulness 
of Titius is nothing more than an opinion which 
himself cannot know to be true, and which Claudius, 
*who first tells his secret to Caius, may know to be 
false ; and therefore the trust is transferred by Caius, 
if he reveal what has been told him, to one from 
"whom the person originally concerned would have 
>vithheld it : and whatever may be the event, Caius 
has hazarded the happiness of his friend, without 
necessity and without permission, and has put that 
trust in the hand of fortune which was given only to 
virtue. 

All the arguments upfti which a man who is telling 
the private affairs of another may ground his con- 
fidence of security, he must upon reflection know to 
be uncertain, because he finds them without effect 

* That of Queen Anne. C. 
vox. iV. 7 
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upon himself. When he is imagining that Titius 
will be cautious, from a regard to his interest, his re- 
putadon, or his duty, he ought to reflect that he is 
himself at that instant acting in o))position to all 
these reasons, and revealing what interest, reputationi 
and duty, direct him to conceal. 

Every one feels that in his own case he should con- 
sider the man incapable of trust, who believed him- 
self at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the first 
whom he should conclude deserving of his con- 
fidence ; therefore Caius, in admitting Titius to the 
affairs imparted only to himself, must know that he 
violates his faith, since he acts contrary to the inten- 
tion of Claudius, to whom that faith was given. For 
promises of friendship are, like all others, useless and 
vain, unless they are made in some known sense, ad- 
justed and acknowledged by both parties. 

I am not ignoi^ant that many questions may be start* 
ed relating to the duty of secrecy, where the affairs 
are of public concern ; where subsequent reasons 
xnay arise to alter the appearance and nature of the 
trust ; that the manner in which the secret was told 
may change the degree of obligation, and that the 
principles upon which a man is chosen for a confidant 
may not always equally constrain him. But these 
scruples, if not too intricate, are of too extensive 
consideration for my^ present purpose, nca* are they 
such as generally occur in common life ; and though 
casuistical knowledge be useful in proper hands, yet 
it ought by no means to be carelessly exposed, since 
most will use it rather to lull than to awaken their 
own consciences ; and the threads of reasoning, on 
which truth is suspended, are frequently drawn to 
such subtility, that common eyes cannot perceive, 
and common sensibility cannot feel them. --^ 
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The whole doctrine, as well as practice of sccre- 
cy, is so perplexing and dangerous, that next to him 
who is compelled to trust, I think him unhappy who 
is chosen to be trusted ; for he is often involved isk 
scruples without the liberty of calling in the help of 
any other understanding ; he is frequently drawn into 
guilt, under the appearance of friendship and 
honesty; and sometimes subjected to suspicion bjr 
the treachery of others, who are engaged without 
his knowledge in the same schemes ; for he that has 
one confidant has generally more, and when he is at 
last betrayed, is in doubt on whom he shall fix the 
crime. 

The rules therefore that I shall propose concern- 
ing secrecy, and from which I think it not safe to de^* 
viate, without long and exact deliberation, are— 
Never to solicit the knowledge of a secret. Not 
willingly, nor without many limitations, to accept 
such confidence when it is offered. When a secret 
is once admitted, to consider the trust as of a very 
high nature, important as society, and sacred as truth, 
and therefore not to be violated for any incidental 
conveniencci or slight appearance of contrary 
fitness. 
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'Nil fuit unquam 



Sic dUpar slbi Hoiu 

"Sure such a various creature ne'er was known. Francis. 

xTlMONG the many inconsistencies which folly pro- 
duces, or infirmity suffers, in the human mind, there 
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has often been observed a manifest and striking con^ 
trariety between the life of an author and his wri- 
tings; and Milton, in a letter to a learned stranger, 
by whom he had been visited, with great reason con- 
gratulates himself upon the consciousness of being 
found equal to his own character, and having pre- 
served in a private and familiar mterview, that repu- 
tation which his works had procured him. 

Those whom the appearance of virtue, or the evi- 
dence of genius, have tempted to a nearer knowledge 
of the writer in whose performances they may be 
found, have indeed had frequent reason to repent 
their curiosity ; the bubble that sparkled before them 
has become common water at the touch ; the phan- 
tom of perfection has vanished when they wished to 
press it to their bosom. They have lost the pleasure 
of imagining how far humanity may be exalted, and, 
perhaps, felt themselves less inclined to toil up the 
steeps of virtue, when they observe those who seem 
best able to point the way, loitering below, as either 
afraid of the labor, or doubtful of the reward. 

It has been long the custom of the oriental mo- 
narchs to hide themselves in gardens and palaces, to 
avoid the conversation of mankind, and to be known 
to their subjects only by their edicts. The same po- 
licy is no less necessary to him that writes, than to 
him that governs ; for men would not more patiently 
submit to be taught, than commanded, by one known 
to have the same follies and weaknesses with them- 
selves. A sudden intruder into the closet of an au- 
thor would perhaps feel equal indignation with the 
officer, who having long solicited admission into the 
presence of Sardanapalus, saw hijn not consulting 
apon lawsi inquiring into grievances^ or modelling 
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armies, but employed in feminine amusemepts, and 
directing the ladies in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for 
many reasons a man writes much better than he lives. 
For without entering into refined speculations, it may 
be shown much easier to design than to perform. 
A man proposes his schemes of life in a ^tate of ab- 
straction and disengagement, exempt from the en- 
ticements of hope, the solicitations of affection, the 
importunities of appetite, or the depressions of fear, 
and is in the same state with him that teaches upon 
land the art of navigation, to whom the sea is always 
smooth, and the wind always prosperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with the 
diH*ercnce between pure science which has to do 
only with ideas, and the application of its laws to the 
use of life, in which they are constrained to submit 
to the imperfection of matter and the influence of ac- 
cidents. Thus, in moral discussions, it is to be 
remembered that many impediments obstruct our 
practice, which very easily give way to theory. The 
speculatist is only in danger of erroneous reasoning i 
but the man involved in life, has his own passions^, 
and those of others, to encounter, and is embarrassed 
with a thousand inconveniencies, which confound him 
with variety of impulse, and either perplex or oh* 
struct his way. He is forced to act without delibera* 
tion, and obliged to chuisc before he can examine : he 
is surprised by sudden alterations of the state of 
things, and changes his measures according to super- 
ficial appearances ; he is led by others, either be- 
cause he is indolent, or because he is timorous ; he 
is sometimes afraid to know what is right, and some- 
times finds friends or enemies diligent to deceive him. 

. 7 * 
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We are, therefore, not to wonder that most fail; 
amidst tumult, and snares, and danger, in the obser- 
vance of those precepts, which they lay down in so- 
litude, safety, and tranquillity, with a mind unbiassed, 
and with liberty unobstructed. It is the condition of 
our present state to see more than we can attain ; 
the exactest vigilance and caution can never maintain 
a single day of unmingled innocence, much less can 
the utmost efforts of incorporated mind reach the 
summits of speculative virtue. 

It is, however, necessary for the idea of perfection 
to be proposed, that we may have some object to 
which our endeavors are to be directed ; and he 
that is most deficient in the duties of life, makes 
some atonement for his faults, if he warns others 
against his own failings, and hinders, by the salubrity 
of his admonitions, the contagion of his example. 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than 
to charge with hypocKsy him that expresses zeal for 
those virtues which he neglects to practise ; since he 
may be sincerely convinced of the advantages of con- 
quering his passions, without having yet obtained 
the victory, as a man may be confident of the advan- 
tages of a voyage, or a journey, without having cou- 
rage or industry to undertake it, and may honestly 
recommend to others those attempts which he ne- 
glects himself. 

The interest which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening themselves against every motive 
to amendment, has disposed them to give to these 
contradictions, when they can be produced against 
the cause of virtue, that weight which they will not 
allow them in any other case. They see men act in 
oppositipi^ to their in^erest> without supposing ftiM 
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tl\ey do not know it ; those who gire way to the sud-' 
den violence of passion, and forsake the most impor« 
tant pursuits for petty pleasures, are not supposed to 
have changed their opinions, or to approve their own; 
conduct. In moral or religious questions alone, they 
determine the sentiments by the actions, and charge 
every man with endeavoring to impose upon the 
world, whose writings are not confirmed by his life- 
They never consider that themselves neglect ov 
practise something every day inconsibtently with theiy 
own settled judgment, nor discover that the conduct 
of the advocates for virtue can liule increase, or ies« 
sen, the obligations of their dictates ; argument is tor 
be invalidated only by argument, and is in itself of 
the same force, whether or not it convinces him by< 
whom it is proposed. Yet since this prejudice, how- 
ever unreasonable, is always likely to have some pre* 
valence, it is the duty of evci7 man to take care lest; 
he should hinder the efficacy of his own instructions. 
When he desires to gain the belief of others, he 
should show that he believes himself ; and when he 
teaches the fitness of virtue by his reasonings, he 
should, by his example, prove its possibility : Thug 
much at least may be required of him, -that he shall 
not act worse than others, because he writes better ; 
nor imagine that, by the merit of his genius, he may 
claim indulgence beyond mortals of the lower clas- 
ses, and be excused for want of prudence, or neglect 
of virtue. 

Bacon, in his history of the winds, after having of* 
fered someUiing to the imagination as desirable, of^ 
ten proposes lower advantages in its place to the 
reason as attainable. The same method may be 
sometimes pursued in moral endeavors, which this 
philosopher has observed i(i natural inquiries ^ havii^ 
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first set positive and absolute excellence before us, 
we may be pardoned though we sink down to hum« 
bier virtue, trying, however, to keep our point always 
in view, and struggling not to lose ground, though we 
cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for a 
long time, concealed the consecration of himself to 
the stricter duties of religion, lest, by some flagitiouf 
and shameful action, he should bring piety into dis- 
grace. For the same reason it may be prudent for 
a writer, who apprehends that he shall not enforce his 
own maxims by his domestic character, to conceal his 
name, that he may not injure them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whose curiosi- 
ty to gain a more familiar knowledge of successful 
writers, is not so much prompted by an opinion qF 
their power to improve as to delight, and who expect 
from them not arguments against vice, or disserta- 
tions on temperance or justice, but flights of wit, and 
sallies of pleasantry, or, at least, acute remarks, nice 
distinctions, justness of sentiment, and elegance of 
diction. 

This expectation is, indeed, specious and probable, 
and yet, such is the fate of all human hopes, that it is 
very often frustrated, and those who raise admira* 
tion by their books, disgust by their company. A 
man of letters for the most part spends, in the priva- 
cies of study, that season of life in which the manners 
are to be softened into ease, and polished into ele- 
gance y andy when he has gained knowledge enough 
to be respected, has neglected the minuter acts by 
which he might have pleased. When he enters life> 
if his temper be soft and timorous, he is difEdent and 
bashful, from the knowledge of his defects ; or if he 
was born, with spirit and resolution, he is ferocious 
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and arrogant, from the consciousness of his merit : 
he is either dissipated by the awe of company, and 
unable to recollect his reading, and arrange his argu- 
ments ; or he is hpt and dogmatical, quick in opposi- 
tion, and tenacious in defence, disabled by his own 
violence, and confused by his haste to triumph. 

The graces of writing and conversation arc of dif- 
ferent kinds ; and though he who excels in one might 
have been, with opportunities and application, equally 
successful in the other, yet as many please by extern^ 
porary talk, though utterly unacquainted with, the 
more accurate method, and more labored beauties, 
which composition requires ; so it is very possible 
that men, wholly accustomed to works of study, may 
be without that readiness of conception, and affluence 
of language, always necessary to colloquial entertain- 
ment. They may want address to watch the hints 
which conversation offers for the display of their 
particular attainments, or they may be so much unfur- 
nished with matter on common subjects, that dis- 
course not professedly literary, glides over them as 
heterogeneous bodies, without admitting their con* 
ceptions to mix in the circulation. 

A transition from an author's book to his conversa- 
tion, is too often like an entrance into a large city, 
after a distant prospect. Remotely, we see nothing 
but spires of temples and turrets of palaces, and ima- 
gine it the residence of splendor, grandeur, and mag^ 
nificence ; but, when we have p&ssed the gates, we 
find it perplexed with narrow passages, disgraced 
with despicable cottages, embarrassed with obstruc- 
tions; and clouded with smoke. 
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Et quando uberior ^htorum copia ? QuandQ 

Major avaritie patuit tinui f AUa quanda 

Hot animot ? Jo?^ 

What ag^ so large a crop of vices bore ? 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

When were the dice with more profiuion thrown ? 

DmYDiV. 

A HERE is no grievance, public or private, of 
which, since I took upon me the office of a periodical 
monitor, I have received so many, or so earnest com* 
plaints, as of the predominance of play ; of a fatal 
passion for cards and dice, which seems to have over- 
turned, not only the ambition of excellence, but the 
desire of pleasure ; to have extinguished the flame9 
of the lover, as well as of the patriot ; and threatens, 
in its further progress, to destroy all distinctionsi 
both of rank and sex, to crush all emulation but that 
of fraud, to corrupt all those classes of our people 
whose ancestors have, by their virtue, their industry, 
or their parsimony, given them the power of living in 
extravai mce, idleness, and vice, and to leave them 
without knowledge, but of the modish games, and 
Without wishes, but for lucky hands. 

I have found, by long experience, that there- arc 
few enterprises so hopeless as contests with the 
fashion, in which the opponents are not only xnadc^ 
confident by their numbers, and strong by their union, 
but are hardened by contempt of their antagonislb 
whom they always look upon as a wretch of low no* 
tions, contracted views, mean conversation, and nar-. 
row fortune, who envies the elevations which he can- 
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not reach, who would gladly imbitter the happiness 
which his inelegance or indigence deny him to par- 
take> and who has no other end in his advice than to 
revenge his own mortification by hindering thos6 
whom their birth and taste have set above him, from 
the enjoyment of their superiority, and bringing them 
down to a level with himself. 

Though I have never found myself much affected 
by this formidable censure, which I have incurred 
often enough to be acquainted with its full force, yet 
I shall, in some measure, obviate it on this occasioni 
by offering v^ry little in my own name, either of argu- 
ment or entreaty, since those who suffer by this gene- 
ral infatuation may be supposed best able to relate its 
ffifects. 

Sir, 

There seems to be so little knowledge left in the 
world, and so little of that reflection practised by 
which knowledge is to be gained, that I am in doubt, 
whether I shall be understood, when I complain of 
want of opportunity for thinking; or whether a con- 
demnation, which at present seems irreversible, to 
perpetual ignorance, will raise any compassion, either 
in you or your readers i yet I will venture to lay my 
state before you, because I believe it is natural to 
most minds, to take some pleasure in complaining of 
evils, of which they have no reason to be ashamed. 

I am the daughter of a man of great fortune, whose 
diffidence of mankind, and, perhaps the pleasure of 
continual accumulation, incline him to reside upon 
his own estate, and to educate his children in his own 
house, where I was bred, if not with the most brilliant 
examples of virtue before my eyes, at least remote 
enough from any incitements to vice; and wanting 
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neither leisure nor books, nor the acquaintance of 
some persons of learning in the neighborhood, I en- 
deavored to acquire such knowledp^e as might most 
recommend me to esteem, and thought myself able 
to support a conversation upon most of the subjects 
which my sex and condition made it proper for me to 
understand. 

I had, besides my knowledge, as my mamma and 
my maid told me, a very fine face, and elegant shape, 
and with all these advantages had been seventeen 
months the reigning toust for twelve miles round, and 
never came to the monthly assembly, but I heard the 
old ladies that sat by wishing that it might end welly 
and their daughters criticising my air, my features, or 
my dress. 

You know, Mr. Rambler, that ambition is natural 
to youth, and curiosity to understanding, and there- 
fore will hear, without wonder, that I was desirous to 
extend my victories over those who might give more 
honor to the conqueror ; and that I found in a country 
life a continual repetition of the same pleasures, 
"which was not sufficient to fill up the mind for the 
present, or i*aise any expectations of the future ; and 
I will confess to you, that I was impatient for a sight 
of the town, and filled my thoughts with the discover 
ries which I should make, the triumphs that I should 
obtain, and the praises that 1 should receive. 

At last the time came. My aunt, whose husband 
has a seat in parliament, and a place at court, buried 
her only child, and sent for me to supply the h&m 
The hope that I should so far insinuate myself- iol» 
their favor, as to obtain a considerable augmentutiifl- 
to my fortune, procured me every convenienco'!fi|#> 
my departure, with great expedition ; and I coQldttf^' 
amidst all my transports, forbear some indigoatlmicti^ 
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see with what readiness the natural guardians of my 
virtue sold me to a state, which they thought more 
haeardous than it really was, as soon as a new acces- 
sion of fortune glittered in their eyes. 

Three days I was upon the road, and on the fourth 
morning my heart danced at the sight of London. I 
wasset down at my auiil'3,iind entered upon the scene 
of action. I cspcctcd now, from the age and expe- 
rience of my aunt, some prudential lessons; but, 
after the first civilities and first tears were over, was 
told what pity it was to have kept so fine a girl so long 
in the country ; for the people who did not begin 
young, seldom dealt their cards handsomely, or play- 
ed them tolerably. 

Young persons are commonly inclined to slight the 
remarks and counsels of their elders. I smiled, per- 
haps, with too much contempt, and was upon the 
point of telling her that my time had not been past 
in such trivia] attainments. Out I soon found that 
things arc to be estimated, not by the importance of 
^eir effects, but the frequency of their use. 

A feiv days after, my aunt gave me notice, that 
some company, which she had been six weeks in col- 
lecting, nas to meet that evening, and she expected a 
finer assembly than had been seen all the winter. 
She expressed this in the jargon of a gamester, and, 
when I asked an explication of her terms of art, 
wondered where I had lived. I had already found 
toy aunt so incapable of any rational conclusion, and 
so ignorant of every thing, whether great or litile, 
that I had lost all regard to her opinioti, and dressed 
myself with great expectatloni of an opportunity ts 
disfday my charms among rivals, wltose coiapetilioii ' 
wuutd not dishonov me. The ci 
after the curwry CDiQplimeMaL.j 
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easy to the lowest and the highest understanding, 
what was the result ? The cards were broke open, 
the parties were formed, the whole night passed in a 
game, upon which the young and old were equally 
employed ; nor was I able to attract an eye, or gain 
an ear, but being compelled to play without skill, I 
perpetually embarrassed my partner, and soon per- 
ceived the contempt of the whole table gathering up- 
on me. 

^ I cannot but suspect, Sir, that this odious fashion is 
produced by a conspiracy of the old, the ugly, and the 
ignorant, against the young and beautiful, the witty 
and the gay, as a contrivance to level ail distinctions 
of nature and of art, to confound the world in a chaos 
of folly, to take from those who could outshine them 
all the advantages of mind and body, to withhold 
youth from its natural pleasures, deprive wit of its 
influence, and beauty of its charms, to fix those hearts 
upon money, to which love has hitherto been entitled, 
to sink life into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it 
no other hopes or fears, but those of robbing and be- 
ing robbed. 

Be pleased. Sir, to inform those of my sex who 
have minds capable of nobler sentiments, that, if they 
■will unite in vindication of their pleasures and their 
prerogatives, they may fix a time, at which cards 
shall cease to be in fashion, or be left only to those 
■who have neither beauty to be loved, nor spirit tobe 
feared ; neither knowledge to teach, nor modesty to 
learn; and who, having passed their youth in vice, 
are justly concfemned to spend their age in folly. 

I am, Sir, Sec. 

Cleo&a, 
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Sin, 

Vexation will burst my heart, if I do not give it 
vent. As you publish a paper, I insist upon it that 
you insert this in your next, as ever you hope for the 
kindn>Bss and encouragement of any woman of taste, 
spirit, and virtue. I would have it published to the 
world, how deserving wives are used by imperious 
coxcombs, that henceforth no woman may marry who 
has not the patience of Grizzel. Nay, if even Griz- 
zel had been married to a gamester, her temper would 
never have held out. A wretch that loses his good- 
humor and humanity along with his money, and will 
-not allow enough from his own extravagances to sup- 
port a woman of fashion in the necessary amusements 
T>f life I — Why does not he employ his wise head to 
make a figure in parliament, raise an estate, and get 
« title ? That would be fitter for the master of a 
family, than rattling a noisy dice-box ; and then he 
might indulge his wife in a few slight expenses and 
elegant diversions. 

What if I was unfortunate at brag ?-— should he not 
have stayed to see how luck would turn another time ? 
Instead of that, what does he do, but picks a quarrel, 
upbraids me with loss of beauty, abuses my acquain- 
tance, ridicules my play, and insults my understand- 
ing; says, forsooth, that women have not heads 
•enough to play with any thing but dolls, and that they 
ishould be employed in things proportionable, to their 
understanding, keep at home, and mind family affairs. 

I do stay at home. Sir, and all the world knows I am 
at home every Sunday. I have had six routes this 
winter* and sent out ten packs of cards in invitations 
to private parties. As for management, I am sure he 
«annot call me extravagant, or say I do not mind my 
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^mily. The children are out at nurse in villages as 
cheap as any two little brats can be kept, nor have I 
ever seen them shice ; so he has no trouble about 
them. The servants live at board wages. My own 
dinners come from the Thatched House ; and I have 
never paid a penny for any thing I have bought since 
I was married. As for play, I do think I may, indeed, 
indulge in that, now I am my own mistress. Papa 
made me drudge at whist till I was tired of it; and, 
far from wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, when he kad not 
given me above forty lessons, said I was one of his 
best scholars. I thought then with myself, that, if 
once I was at liberty, I would leave play and take to 
reading romances, things so forbidden at our house, 
and so railed at, that it was impossible not to fancy 
them very charming. Most unfortunately, to save 
me from absolute undutifulness, just as I was married^ 
oame dear brag into fashion, and ever since it has 
i>een the joy of my life ; so easy, so cheerful and 
careless, so void of thought, and so genteel ! Who 
can help loving it ? Yet the perfidious thing has used 
me very ill of late, and to-morrow I should have 
changed it for faro. But oh 1 this detestable to-mor- 
row, a thing always expected, and never found. 
Within these few hours must 1 be dragged into the 
country. The wretch. Sir, left me in a fit, which his 
Ihreatenings had occasioned, and unmercifully order- 
ed a post-chaise. Stay I cannot, for money I have 
none, and credit I cannot get. — But I will make the 
monkey play witli me at picquet upon the road for all 
I want. I am almost sure to beat him, and his debts 
of honor I know he will pay. Then who can tell but 
1 may still come back and conquer lady Packer ? Sir, 
you need not print this last scheme, and, upon second 
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thoughts, you may. Oh, distraction! the post- 
chaise is at the door. Sir, publish what you will, only 
let it be printed without a name. 
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MulHs dicendi copia torrens. 



Et sua viortifera tatfacundia JiJV* 

Some who tlie depihs of eloquence have founds 

In that uimavigabie stream were drown'd. Drydejt.^ 

Sir, 

A AM the modest young man whom you favored with 
your advice, in a late paper; and, as I am veryfiBir 
from suspectiftg that you foresaw the numberless in* 
conveniencies which I have, by following it, brought 
upon myself, I will lay my condition open before you,, 
for you seem bound to extricate me from the pei'plex- 
ities in which your counsel, however innocent in tiie 
intention, has contributed to involve me. 

You told me, as you thought, to my comfort, that^ 
a writer might easily find means of introducing his. 
genius to the world, for the/ire««e* of England were 
ofien. This I have now fatally experienced f the 
press is, indeed, open. 



Facilis descensus Averni. 



J^Toctes atque diapatet atrijanua Ditis* Juxr. 

The gates of hell are open ni^ht^nd day ; 

Smooth the d^scent> and easy is the way. Dsydsn* 

. The means of doing hurt to ourselves are always 
at hand. I immediately sent to a printer, and contract^ 
•d with him for an impression of several thousands q£ 
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my pamphlet. While it was at the press, I was sel- 
dom absent from the printing-house, and continually 
urged the workmen to haste, by solicitations, promi- 
ses and rewards. From the day all other pleasures 
were excluded, by the delightful employment of cor- 
recting the sheets ; and from the night, sleep general* 
]y was banished, by anticipations of the happiness 
which every hour was bringing nearer. 

At last the time of publication approached, and my 
heart beat with the raptures of an author. I was 
above all little precautions, and in defiance of envy or 
of criticism, set my name upon the title, without suf- 
ficiently considering, that what has once passed the 
press is irrevocable, and that though the printing- 
house may properly be compared to the infernal re- 
gions, for the facility of its entrance, and the difficulty 
with which authors return from it ; yet there is this 
difference, that a great genius can never return to his 
former state, by a happy draught of the waters of ob« 
livion. 

I am now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an author, and 
am condemned, irreversibly condemned, to all the mi- 
series of high reputation. The first morning after 
J)ublication my friends assembled about me ; I pre- 
sented each, as is usual, with a copy of my book. They 
looked into the first pages, but were hindered, by their 
admiration, from reading further. The first pages 
are, indeed, very elaborate. Some passages they par- 
ticularly dwelt upon, as more eminently beautiful than 
the rest; and some delicate strokes, and secret ele- 
gances, I pointed out to them, which had escaped their 
observation. I then begged of them to forbear their 
compliments, and invited them, I could do no less, to 
dine with me at a tavern. After dinner, the book was 
resumed j but their praises very often so much ofer- 
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powered my modesty, that I was forced to put about 
the glass, and had often no means of repressing the 
clamors of their admiration, but by thundering to the 
drawer for another bottle. 

Next morning another set of my acquaintance con- 
gratulated me upon my performance, with such im- 
portunity of praise, that I was again forced to obviate 
their civilities by a treat. On the third day, I had yet 
a greaternumber of applauders to put to silence in the 
same manner ; and, on the fourth, those whom I had 
entertained the first day came again, having, in the 
perusal of the remaining part of the book, discovered 
so many forcible sentences and masterly touches, that 
it was impossible for me to bear the repetition of 
their commendations. I therefore persuaded them 
once more to adjourn to the tavern, and chuse some 
other subject, on which I might share in their conver- 
sation. But it was not in their power to withhold their 
attention from my performance, which had so entirely 
taken possession of their minds, that no entreaties of 
mine could change their topic, and I was obliged to 
stifle, with claret, that praise which neither my mo- 
desty could hinder, nor my uneasiness repress. 

The whole week was thus spent in a kind of literary 
revel, and I have now found that nothing is so expen- 
sive as great abilities, unless there is joined with them 
an insatiable eagerness of praise ; for to escape from 
the pain of hearing myself exalted above the greatest 
names,, dead and living, of the learned world, it has 
already cost me two hogsheads of port, fifteen gallons 
of arrack, ten dozen of claret, and &ve and forty bot- 
tles of champagne. 

I was resolved to stay at home no longer, and there- 
fore rose early and went to the coffee-house ; but found 
that I had naw made myself too eminent for happinjMt) 
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and that I was no longer to enjoy the pleasure of mix* 
ingf upon equal terms, with the rest of the world. As 
soon as I enter the room, I see part of the company 
raging with envy, which they endeavor to conceal, 
sometimes with the appearance of laughter, and some- 
times with that of contempt ; but the disguise is such 
that I can discover the secret rancor of their hearts; 
and as envy is deservedly its own punishment, I fre- 
quently indulge myself in tormenting them with my 

presence. 

But though there may be some slight satisfaction 

received from the mortification of my enemies^ yet 
my benevolence will not suffer me to take any plea- 
sure in the terrors of rhy friends. I have been cau- 
tious, since the appearance of my work, not to give 
myself more prenieditated airs of superiority, than 
the most rigid humility might allow. It is, indeed, 
not impossible that I may sometimes have laid down 
my opinion, in a manner that showed a consciousness 
of my ability to maintain it, or interrupted the conver- 
sation, when I saw its tendency, without suffering the 
speaker to waste his time in explsuning his sentiments ; 
and, indeed, I did indulge myself for two days in a cub* 
torn of drumming with my fingers, when the company 
began to lose themselves in absurdities, or to encroach 
upon subjects which I knew them unqualified to dis- 
cuss. But I generally acted with great appearance of 
respect, even to those whose stupidity 1 pitied in my 
heart. Yet, notwithstanding this exemplary mode- 
ration, so universal is the dread of uncommon powers, 
and such the unwillingness of mankind to be made 
wiser, that 1 have now for some day-s found myself 
shunned by all my acquaintance. If I knock at a door, 
no body is at home ; if I enter a coffee-house, I have 
the box to myself. I live in the town like a lion inlub. 
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desert, op an eagle on his rock, too great for friend- 
ship or society, and condemned to solitude by unhappy 
elevation and dreaded ascendency. 

Nor is my character only formidable to others, but 
burdensome to myself. I naturally love to talk with- 
out much thinking, to scatter my merriment at ran- 
dom, and to relax my thoughts with ludicrous remarkfi 
and fanciful images ; but such is now the importance 
of my opinion, that I am afrsdd to offer it, lest, by being 
established too hastily into a maxim, it should be the 
occasion of error to half the nation ; and such is the 
expectation with which I am attended when I am 
going to speak, that I frequently pause to reflect whe- 
ther what 1 am about to utter is worthy of myself. 

This Sir, is sufficiently miserable; but there are 
still greater calamities behind. You must have read 
in Pope and Swift how men of parts have had their 
closets rifled, and their cabinets broke open, at the in- 
stigation of piratical booksellers, for the profit of their 
works ; and it is apparent that there are many prints 
now sold in the shops, of men whom you cannot sus* 
pect of sitting for that purpose, and whose likenesses 
must have been certainly stolen when their names 
made their faces vendible. These considerations at 
first put me on my guard, and I have, indeed, found 
sufficient reason for my caution, for I have discovered 
many people examining my countenance, with a curi- 
osity that showed their intention to draw it ; I imme- 
diately left the house, but find the same behavior^in 
another. 

Others may be persecuted, but I am haunted ; I 
have good reason to believe that eleven painters are 
now dogging me, for they know that he who can get 
vaj face first will make his fortune. I often change 
my wig, and wear my hat over my eyes, by which I 
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hope somewhat to confound them; for you know itu 
not fail* to sell my face, without admitting me to share 
the profit. 

I am, however, not so much in pain for my face as 
for my papers, which I dare neither carry with me nor 
leave behind. I have, indeed, taken some measures 
for their preservation, having put them in an iron 
chest, and fixed a padlock upon my closet. I change 
my lodgings five times a week, and always remove at 
the dead of night. 

Thus I live, in consequence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the solitude 
of a hermit, with the anxiety of a miser, and the ca«- 
tion of an outlaw ; afraid to show my face lest it should 
be copied ; afraid to speak, lest I should injure my 
character ; and to write, lest my correspondents should 
publish my letters ; always uneasy, lest my servaafis 
should steal my papers for the sake of money, or mf 
friends for that of the public. This it is to soar 
above the rest of mankind ; and this representation I 
lay before you, that I may be informed how to devest 
myself of the laurels which are so cumbersome to the 
wearer, and descend to the enjoyment of that quietr 
from which I find a writer of the first class so £B;tallf 
debarred. 
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•Me non oracula cerium. 



Sedinon certafacit. LucAJf. 

Let those weak minds, who live in doubt and fear. 

To juggling priests for oracles repair ; 

One certain hour of death to each decreed, 

M> fixt, my certam soul, from doubt has freed. Rowe. 

It is recorded of some eastern monarch, that he kept 
in officer in his house, whose employment it was to 
'emindhim of his mortality, by calling out every mom- 
ng, at a stated ho«ir, Remember^ prince^ that thou 
halt die ! And the contemplation of the frailness and 
mcertainty of our present state appeared of so much 
niportance to Solon of Athens, that he left this pre- 
:ept to future ages ; Keep, thine eye fixed upon the 
•nd of life, 

A frequent and attentive prospect of that moment, 
(vhich must put a period to all our schemes, and de- 
prive us of all our acquisitions, is indeed of the ut- 
most efficacy to the just and rational regulation of our 
lives ; nor would ever any thing wicked, or often any 
thing absurd, be undertaken or prosecuted by him 
who should begin every day with a serious reflectioa 
that he is born to die. 

The disturbers of our happiness, in this world, are 
our desires, our griefs, and our fears ; and to all these, 
the consideraton of mortality is a certain and adequate 
remedy. Think, saysEpictetus, frequently on poverty, 
banishment, and death, and thou wilt then never ia- 
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dulge violent desires, or give up thy heart to mean 
sentiments, n^if^ nh^olt ra^tt/Mv h3vfa}<r7i, tn-e §tym 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on just 
observation will easily be granted, when we reflectf 
how that vehemence of eagerness after the common 
objects of pursuit is kindled in our minds. We re- 
present to ourselves the pleasures of some future 
possession, and suffer our thoughts to dwell attentively 
upon it, till it has wholly engrossed the imaj^inationi 
and permits us not to conceive any happiness but its 
attainment, or any misery but its loss ; every o^her 
satisfaction which the bounty of Providence has scat- 
tered over life is neglected as inconsiderable, in com- 
parison of the great object which we have placed be- 
fore us, and is thrown from us as encumbering our 
activity, or trampled under foot as*standing in our way. 

Every man has experienced* how much of this ar- 
dor has been remitted, when a sharp or tedious sick- 
ness has set death before his eyes. The extensive 
influence of greatness, the glitter of wealth, the prai- 
ses of admirers, and theattendance of supplicants, have 
appeared vain and empty things, when t!ie last hour 
seemed to be approaching ; and the same appearance 
they would always have, if the same thought was always 
predominant. We should then find the absurdity of 
stretching out our arms incessantly to grasp that which 
vrc cannot keep, and wearing out our lives in endea- 
vors to add new turrets to the fabric of ambition, when 
the foundation itself is shaking, and the ground on 
which it stands is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to desire ; we are uneasy 
at the attainments of another, according as we think 
our own happiness would be advanced by the addition 
of that which he withholds from us ; and therefore 
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whatever depresses immoderate wishes, will) at the 
same time, set the heart free from the -corrosion of 
envy, and exempt us from that vice, which is, above 
most others, tormenting to ourselves, hateful to the 
world, and productive of mean artifices, and sordid 
projects. He that considers how soon he must close 
his life, will find nothing of so much importance as to 
close it well; and will, therefore, look with indiffer- 
ence upon whatever is useless to that purpose. 
Whoever reflects frequently upon the uncertainty of 
bis own duration, will find out, that the state of others 
is not more permanent, and that what can confer no- 
thing on himself very desirable, cannot so much im« 
prove the condition of a rival, as to make him much 
superior to those from whom he has carried the prize, 
a prize too mean to deserve a very obstinate oppo- 
sition. 

Even gnef, that passion to which the virtuous and 
tender mind is particularly subject, will be obviated 
or alleviated by the same thoughts. It will be obvi- 
ated, if all the blessings of our condition are enjoyed 
vnth a constant sense of this uncertain tenure. If 
we remember, that whatever we possess is to be in 
eur hands but a very little time, and that the little 
which our most Uvely hopes can promise us, may be 
made less by ten thousand accidents ; we shall not 
much repine at a loss, of which we cannot estimate 
the value, but of which, though we are not able to 
tell the least amount, we know, with sufficient cer- 
tainty, the greatest, and are convinced that the great- 
est is not much to be regretted. 

But, if any passion has so much usurped our un- 
derstanding, as not to suffer us to enjoy advantages 
with the moderation prescribed by reason, it is not too 
late to apply this remedy, when we find ourselves 
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sinking under sorrow, and inclined to pine fortbift 
which is irrecoverably vanished. We may then 
usefully revolve the uncertainty of our own conditioDi 
and the folly of lamenting that from which, if it had 
stayed a little longer, we should ourselves hare beeb 
taken away. 

With regard to the sharpest and most melting sor- 
row, that which arises from the loss of those whon 
we have loved with tenderness, it may be obserrtd^ 
that friendship between mortals can be contracted oiC 
no other terms, than that one must some time moon 
Tor the other's death: And tliis grief will always 
yield to tlie survivor one consolation proportionate to 
his affliction ; for the pain, whatever it be, that he him- 
self feels, his friend has escaped. 

Nor is fear the most overbearing and resistless ft 
all our passions, less to be tempered by this universai 
medicine of the mind. The frequent contemplatioa 
of death, as it shows the vanity of all human goodf 
discovers likewise the lightness of all terrestrial evilf 
which cerudnly can last no longer than the subject 
upon which it acts ; and according to the old ol»er* 
Tation, must be shorter, as it is more violent. The 
most cruel calamity which misfortune can produce* 
must, by the necessity of nature, be quickly at an end^ 
The soul cannot long be held in prison, but will fly 
away, and leave a lifeless body to human, malice. 

'^•^^Ridctque sui ludibria truncL 

And soaring mocks the broken frune below. 

■ 

The utmost that we can threaten to one another is 
that death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, but can^ 
not retard, and from which, therefore, it cannot be- 
come a wise man to buy a reprieve at the expense of 
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ratue^ since he knows not how small a portion of 
time he can purchase, but knows, that whether short 
or long, it will be made less valuable by the remcm* 
brance of the price at which it has been obtained.-— 
He is sure that he destroys his happiness, but is not 
sure that he lengthens his life. 

The known shortness of life, as it ought to mode- 
rate our passions, may likewise, with equal propriety} 
contract our designs. There is not time for the most 
forcible genius, and most active industry, to extend 
its effects beyond a certain sphere. To project the 
conquest of the world, is the madness of mighty 
princes; to hope for excellence in every science, has 
been the folly of literary heroes; and both have found 
at last, that they have panted for a height of eminence 
denied to humanity, and have lost many opportunities 
of making themselves useful and happy, by a vaia 
ambition of obtaining a species of honor, which the 
eternal laws of Providence have placed beyond the 
reach of man. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
are recorded- in the histories of the world, but are of 
little use to the bulk of mankind, who seem very little 
interested in admonitions against errors which they 
cannot commit. .But the fate of learned ambition is 
a proper subject for every scholar to consider; for 
who has not ha^ occasion to regret the dissipation of 
great abilities in a boundless multiplicity of pursuits, 
to lament the sudden desertion of excellent designs, 
upon the offer of some other subject made inviting 
by its novelty, and to observe the inaccuracy and defi- 
ciencies of works left unfinished by too grea.t an ex« 
tension of the plan ? 

It is always pleasing to observe, how much more 
•ur minds can conceive, than our bodies can perform I 
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yet it is ouf duty> while we continue in tliis compUcap 
ted state, to regulate one part of our composition bf 
some regard to the other. We are not to indulge ov 
corporeal appetites with pleasures that impair our in- 
tellectual vigor, nor gratify our miuda mth schemes 
which wc know our lives must fail in attempting to 
execute. The uncertainty of our duration ought at 
once to set bounds to our designs, and add incitemenU 
to our industry ; and when we find ourselves inclined 
either to inunensity in our schemes, or sluggishness 
in our endeavors, we may either checkt or animate 
ourselves, by recollecting, with the father of physict 
that art it longy and life U ^hort. 
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Iilic matre earentibus, 
JPrivignis miiiier temperat uinocens, 
JVffc dotata regit virum 
Conjunx, nee rdtidofidit adultero : 

Jbo» e»t inagna parentum 
Virtus, et metuens aiteriut tori 
Certo faedere cattitas. Hoa} 

Not there the guiltless step-dame knows 
The baleful draught for orphans to compose; 

No wife high portioned rules her spouse. 
Or trusts her essenc'd lover's faithless vows : 

Tlie lovers tliere for dow*ry claim 
The father's virtue, and the spotless fame, 

Wluch dares not break the nuptial tie. Faavcss. 

X HERE is no observation more frequently made 
by such as employ themselves in surveying the coa« 
duct of mankind, than that marriage, though the die* 
tate of nature^ and the institution of PrevideQceyift 
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yet very often the cause of iniseiy,and that those who 
enter into that state can seldom forbear to express 
their repentance^ and their envy of those whom either 
chance or caution hath vdthheld from it 

This general unhappiness has given occasion to 
many sage maxims among the serious, and smart re- 
marks among the gay ; the moralist and the writer of 
epigrams have equally shown their abilities upon it ; 
some have lamented, and some have ridiculed it ; but 
as the faculty of writing has been chiefly a masculine 
endowment, the reproach of making the world mise- 
rable has been always thrown upon the women, and 
the grave and the merry have equally thought them- 
selves at liberty to<:onclude either with declamatory 
complaints, or satirical censures, of female folly or 
fickleness, ambition or cruelty, extravagance or lust. 

Led by such a number of examples, and incited by 
my share in the common interest, I sometimes ven- 
ture to consider this universal grievance, having en- 
deavored to devest my heart of all partiality, and place 
myself as a kind of neutral being between the sexes, 
whose clamors being equally vented on both sides, 
with all the vehemence of distress, all the apparent 
confidence of justice, and all the indignation of in- 
jured virtue, seem entitled to equal regard. The 
men have, indeed, by their superiority of writing, 
been able to collect the evidence of many ages, and 
raise prejudices in their favor by the venerable testi- 
monies of philosophers, historians, and poet^ but tlie 
pleas of the ladies appeal tx) passions of more forcible 
operation than the reverence of antiquity. If they 
have not so great names on their side, they have 
stronger arguments ; it is to little purpose, that So- 
crates, or Euripides, are produced against the sigha 
of softness^ and the tears of beauty. The most frigid 

a » 
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and inexorable judge would at least stand suspended 
between equal powersi as Lucan was perplexed in the 
determination of the cause, where the deities were 
on one side, and Cato on the other. * 

But I, who have long studied the severest and most 
abstracted philosophy, have now, in the cool maturitf 
of life, arrived at such command over my passions, 
that I can hear the vocifei*ations of either sex without 
catching any of the fire from those that utter them. 
For I have found, by long experience, that a man wiii 
sometimes rage at his wife, when in reality his mis* 
tress has offended him ; and a lady complain of the 
cruelty of her husband, when she has no other enemy 
than bad cards. I do not suffer myself to be any 
longer imposed upon by oaths on one side, or fits oft 
the other ; nor when tlic husband hastens to the tavern, 
and the lady retires to her closet, am I always confi- 
dent that they are driven by their miseries ; since I 
have sometimes reason to believe, that they purpose 
not so much to soothe their sorrows, as to animate 
their fury. But how little credit soever may be given 
to particular accusations, the genei*al accumulation of 
the charge shows, with too much evidence, that mar* 
vied persons are not very often advanced in felicity $ 
and, therefore, it may be proper to examine at what 
avenues so many evils have made their way into the 
world. With this purpose, I have reviewed the lives 
of my friends, who have been least successful in con- 
nubial contracts, and attentively considered by what 
motives they were incited to marry, and by what prin- 
ciples they regulated their choice. 

One of the first of my acquaintances that resolved 
to quit the unsettled thoughtless condition of a bache- 
lor, was Prudentius, a man of slow parts, but not with- 
out knowledge or judgment in things which he had 
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leisure to consider gradually before he determined 
them. Whenever we met at a taverni it was his pro- 
irince to settle the scheme of our entertainment, oon« 
tract with the cobkf and inf<Mrm us when we had cidied 
for wine to the sum origioally proposed. This grave 
considerer found} by deep meditation, that a man waa 
no loser by marrying earlyf even though he contented 
himself with a less fortune; for estimating the exact 
worth of annuities, he found that considering the con- 
stant diminution of the value of life, with the probable 
fall of the interest of money, it was not worse to have 
ten thousand pounds at the age of two and twenty yearS) 
than a much larger fortune at thirty; for n^any oppor- 
tunities^ says he, occur of improving money, which if 
a man misses, he may not afterwards recover.. 
• Full of these reBectionSy he threw his eyes about 
him, not in search of beauty or elegance^ dignity or 
tmderstanding, but of a woman with ten thousand 
pounds. Such a woman, in a wealthy part of the 
kingdom, it was not veiy difiicult to find ; and by art* 
ful management with her father, whose ambition was 
to make his daughter a gentlewoman, my friend got 
her, as he boasted to us in confidence, two days after 
kis marriage, for a settlement of seventy-three pounds 
a year less than her fortune might have claimed, and . 
less than he would himself have given, if the focd« 
had been but wise enough to delay the bargain. 

Thus, at once delighted with the superiority of his 
parts and the augmentation of his fortune, l^e carried 
Furia to his own house, in which he never afterwards 
enjoyed one hour of happiness. For Furia was a 
wretch of mean intellects,, violent passions, a;strong 
voice, and low education, without any sense of happi* 
ness but that which consisted in eating and counting 
mon^y. furia was a scold*, ji^hey agreed in the de* 
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sire of wealthi but with this difference, that Pnideih 
tius was for growing rich by gain, Furia by parsimony. 
Prudentius would venture his money with chances 
very much in his favor; but Furia very wisely 
observing, that what they had was, while they had it* 
4heir otun^ thought all traffic too great a hazard, and 
was for putting it out at low interest, upon good seca« 
rity. PrudenUus ventured, however, to ensure a ship 
at a very unreasonable price, but happening to lose 
bis money, was so tormented with the clamors of his 
wife, that he never durst try a second experiment* 
He has now grovelled seven and forty years under 
Furia's direction, who never once mentioned hinif 
since his bad luck, by any other name than that of tht 
enaurer. 

The next that married from our society was Florcn- 
tius. He happened to see Zephyretta in a chariot at 
a horse-race, danced with her at night, was confirmed 
in his first ardor, waited on her next morning, and 
declared himself her lover. Florentius had not 
knowledge enough of the world, to distinguish be* 
tween the flutter of coquetry and the sprightliness of 
wit, or between the smile of allurement and that 
of cheerfulness. He was soon awaked from his rap* 
ture, by conviction that his pleasure was but the plea- 
sure of a day. 2«ephyretta had in four and twenty 
hours spent her stock of repartee, gone round the 
circle of her airs, and had nothing remaining for him 
but childish insipidity, or for herself, but the practice 
c^the same artifices upon new men. 

Melissus was aman of parts, capable of eojoying and 
of improving life. He had passed through the vari* 
ous scenes of gaiety with that indifference and pos- 
session of himself, natural to men who have something 
lugher and nobler in th«»r prospect Retiring to spend 
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the summer in a village little frequented, be happened 
to lodge in the same house with lant^e, and was una- 
voidably dmwn to some acqusintance, which her ^t and 
politeness soon invited him to improve. Having no 
opportunity of any other company, they were always 
together; and as they owed their pleasures to each 
other, they began to forget that any pleasure was en* 
}»yed before their meeting. Melissus, fixun being 
detighted with her company, quickly began to be un« 
eSisy in her alMfOcei and bei^g sufficiently c(»vificed 
qi the fotrce Qf her understanding, and finding, as he 
imagined, such a conformity of temper as declared 
tbem formed fo>r each other, addressed her as a lover, 
a£ter no very long courtship obtained her for bis wife» 
^d brought her ncKt winter to town in triumph. 

Now began their infolicity. Melissus had only 
seen her ki one scene, where there was no variety of 
objects to produce the proper excitements to contrary 
desires. They had both loved solitude and refiectioDi 
where there was nothing but solitude and reflection 
to be loved; but when they came into public life, Ian« 
the discovered those passions which accident rather 
than hypocrisy had hitherto concealed. She was, in- 
deed, not without the power of thinking, but was 
-wholly without the exertion of that power, when either * 
g^ety or splendor played on her imagination. She 
was expensive in her diversions, vehement in her 
passions, insatiate of pleasure, however dangerous to 
her reputation, and eager of applause, by whomsoever 
it might be given. This was the wife which Melissus 
the philosopher found in his retirement, and from 
whom he expected an associate in his studies, and an 
assistant to his virtues. 

Prosapius, upon the death of his younger brother, 
that the family might not be extinct, married his 
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housekeeper, and has ever since been complaining to 
his friends, that mean iCfotions are instilled into hit 
children, that he is ashamed to sit at his own table, 
and that his house is uneasy to him for want of suit- 
able companions. 

Avaro, master of a very large estate, took a woman 
of bad reputation, recommended to him by a rich un- 
cle, who made that marriage the conditioQ on which 
h^ should be his heir. Avaro now wonders to per- 
ceive his own fortune, his wife^s and his uncle's, insuf* 
ficient to give him that hapjHness which is to be found 
only with a woman of virtue. 

I intend to treat in more papers on this important 
article of life, and shall> therefore, make no reflection 
upon these histories, except that all whom I have 
mentioned failed to obtain happiness, for want of con- 
sidering that marriage is the strictest tie of perpetual 
friendship; that there can be no friendship without 
confidence, and no confidence without integrity ; and 
that he must expect to be .wretched, who pays to 
beauty, riches, or politeness, that regard which oaif 
virtue and piety can elauoa. 
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Ham ^ff eaundicum^ dum te modo rhetora Jlngiif 

£jt non decernu, Taure, quia etse yciitf 
Peleos & Priami trantit, vel Nestoris atae, 

Et serum fuer at jam tibi rfemere.— 
JEijos agCf rumpe morai, quo te apectabimue ueque ? 

JJum quid m dubitas, potcs esse nihil, Mabt, 

. To rhetoric now, and now to law inclined. 
Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind : 
Old Priam*a age or J^estor*s may be out. 
And thou, O Taunts / still go on in doubt. 
Come tlien, how long such wavering shall we see ? 
Thou may'st doubt on : thou now can'st nothing be. 

P. Lewxs. 

Lt is never without very melancholy reflections, that 
re can observe the misconduct, or miscarriage, of 
hose men, who seem, by the force of understanding, 
ir extent of knowledge, exempted from the genei^ 
railties of human nature, and privileged from the 
ommon infelicities of life. Though the world is 
rowded with scenes of calamity, we look upon the 
jeneral mass of wretchedness with very little regard, 
nd fix our eyes upon the state of particular persons, 
rhom the eminence of their qualities marks out from 
he multitude ; as in reading an account of a battle, 
re seldom reflect on the vulgar heaps of slaughter, 
lut follow the hero with our whole attention, through 
11 the varieties of his fortune, without a thought of 
he thousands that are falling round him. 

With the same kind of anxious veneration I have 
or many years been making observations on the life 
>f Polyphilus, a man whom all his acquaintances haye, 
rom his first appearance in the world, feared for the 
[uickness of his discernment, and admired for the 
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multiplicity of his attainments, but whose progress in 
life, and usefulness to mankind, has been hindered by 
the superfluity of his knowledge, and the celerity of 
his mind. 

Polyphilus was remarkable at the school, for sur- 
passing all his companions, without any visible tripli- 
cation, and at the university was distinguished equal- 
ly for his successful progress, as well through the 
thorny mazes of science, as the flowery path of poli* 
ter literature, without any strict confinement to hours 
of study, or remarkable forbearance of the common 
amusements of young men. 

When Polyphilus was at the age in which men usu- 
ally choose their profession, and prepare to enter into 
a public character, every academical eye was fixed 
upon him ; all were curious to inquire what this uni- 
versal genius would fix upon for the employment of 
liis life ; and no doubt was made but that he would 
leave all his contemporaries behind him^ and mount 
to the highest honors of that class in which he should 
enlist himself, without those delays and pauses which 
must be endured by meaner abilities. 

Polyphilus, though by no means insolent or as- 
suming, had been sufficiently encouraged, by unin- 
terrupted success, to place great confidence in his 
own parts ; and was not below his companions in the 
indulgence of his hopes, and expectations of the as- 
tonishment with which the world would be struck) 
when first his lustre should break out upon it ; nor 
could he forbear (for whom does not constant flattery 
intoxicate ?) to join sometimes in the mirth of his 
friends, at the sudden disappearance of those, who, 
liaving shone a while, and drawn the eyes of the pub- 
lic upon their feeble radiance, were now doomed to 
£%de away before him. 
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It is natural for a man to catch advantageous notions 
of the condition which those with whom he converses 
are striving to attain. Polyphilus, in a ramble to 
London, fell accidentally among the physicians, and 
was so much pleased with the prospect of turning 
philosophy to profit, and so highly delighted with a 
new theory of fevers which darted into his imagina- 
tion, and which, after having considered it a few hours, 
he found himself able to maintain against all the ad- 
vocates for the ancient system, that he resolved to ap- 
ply himself to anatomy, botany, and chemistry, and to 
leave no part unconquered, either of the animali 
mineral, or vegetable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, constructed systems, 
and tried experiments; but, unhappily, as he was 
going to see a new plant in flower at Chelsea, he met, 
in crossing Westminster to take water, the chancel- 
lor's coach ; he had the curiosity to follow him into 
the hall, where a remarkable cause happened to be 
tried, and found himself able to produce so many ar- 
guments, which, the la\vyers had omitted on both sides, 
that he determined to quit physic for a profession in 
which he found it would be so easy to excel, and which 
promised higher honors, and larger profits, without 
xnelancholy attendance upon misery, mean submission 
to peevishness, and continual interruption of rest and 
pleasure. 

He immediately took chambers in the Temple, 
bought a common-place book, and confined himself 
for some months to the perusal of the statutes, year- 
books, pleadings, and reports; he was a constant 
hearer of the courts, and began to put cases with rea- 
sonable accuracy. But he soon discovered, by con- 
Mdering the fortune of lawyers, that preferment was 
not to be got by acute;ness, learnings and eloquence. 

VOL. XY. K) 
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lie was peq)lexed by the absurdities of attomies, and 
misrepresentations made by his clients of their own 
causeS) by the useless anxiety of one, and the inces* 
sant importunity of another ; he began to repent of 
Iiaving devoted himself to a study, which was so nar- 
row in its comprehension, that it could never carry 
his name to any other country, and thought it unwor- 
thy of a man of parts to sell his life only for money. 
The barrenness of his fellow-students forced him 
generally into other company at his hours of entertain- 
ment, and among the varieties of conversation through 
which his curiosity was daily wandering, he, by chance, 
mingled at a tavern with some intelligent officers of 
the army. A man of letters was easily dazzled with 
the gaiety of their appearance, and softened into kind- 
ness by the politeness of their address ; he, there- 
fore, cultivated this new acquaintance, and when he 
saw how readily they found in every place admission 
and regard, and how familiarly they mingled with 
every rank and order of men, he began to feel his 
heart beat for military honors, and wondered ho^ the 
prejudices of the university should make him so long 
insensible of that ambition, which has fired so many 
hearts in every age, and negligent of that callbgi 
which is, above all others, universally and invariably 
illustrious, and which gives, even to the exterior ap- 
pearance of its professors, a dignity and freedom un- 
known to the rest of mankind. 

These favorable impressions were made still deepef 
by his conversation with ladies, whose regard for sol- 
diers he could not observe, without wishing himself 
one of that happy faternity, to which the female world 
seemed to have devoted theiy charms and their kind- 
ness. The love of knowledge, which was still his 
predominant incHnation, was gratified by the reckal 
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of adventures, and accounts of foreign countries ; 
and therefore he concluded that there was no way of 
life in which all his views could so co{pplcteIy con- 
centre as in that of a soldier. In the art of war he 
thought it not difficult to excel, having observed his 
new^friends not very much versed in the principles of 
tactics or fortification ; he therefore studied all the 
military writers, both ancient and modern, and, in a 
short time, could tell how to have gained every re- 
markable battle that has been lost from the beginning 
of the world. He often showed it table how Alex- 
ander should have been checked in his conquests^ 
what wds the fatal error at Pharsalia, how Charles of 
Sweden might have escaped his ruin at Pultowa, and 
Marlborough might have been made to repent his 
temerity at Blenheim. He entrenched armies upon 
paper, so that no superiority of numbers could force 
them, and modelled in clay many impregnable fortres- 
ses, on which all the present arts of attack would be 
exhausted without effect. 

Polyphilus, in a short time, obtained a commission ; 
but befotfe he could rub off the solemnity of a scholar, 
and gain the true air of a military vivaciJty, war was 
declared, and forces sent to the continent. Here 
Polyphilus unhappily found that study alone would 
not make a soldier; for being much accustomed to 
think, he let the sense of danger sink into his mind, 
and felt at the approach of any action, that terror which 
a sentence of death -would hav« brought upon him. 
He saw that, instead of conquering their fears, the 
endeavor of his gay friends was only to escape them ; 
but his philosophy chained his mind to its object, and 
rather loaded him with shackles than furnished him 
with arms. He, however, suppressed his misery in 
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No. 20. SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1750. 



^d populum phalerati ego te intus, et in cute novim 

PersiuS) 

Such pageantry be to the people shown ; 

There boast thy horse's trappings and thy own ; 

I know thee to thy bottom, from witliin 

Thy shallow centre, to thy utmost skin. Dryden. 

XjLMONG the numerous stratagems, by which pride 
endeavors to recommend folly to regard, there is 
scarcely one that meets with less success than affec- 
tation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character, 
by ficticious appearances ; whether it be, that every 
man hates falsehood, from the natural congruity of 
truth to his faculties of reason, or that every man is 
jealous of the honor of his understanding, and thinks 
his discernment consequently called in question, 
whenever any thing is exhibited under a borrowed 
form. 

This aversion from all kinds of disguise, whatever 
be its cause, is universally diffused, and incessantly in 
action ; nor is it necessary, that to exasperate detesta- 
tion, or excite contempt, any interest should be in- 
vaded, or any competition attempted ; it is sufficient) 
that there is an intention to deceive, an intention 
which every heart swells to oppose, and every tongue 
is busy to detect. 

This reflection was awakened in my mind by a very 
common practice among my correspondents, of wri- 
ting under characters which they cannot support, 
which are of no use to the explanation or enforce- 
ment of that which they describe or recommend ; and 
whichj therefore^ since they assume them only for the 
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sake of displaying their abilities, I will advise them 
for the future to forbear, as laborious without advan* 
tage. 

It is almost a general ambition of those who favor 
me with their advice for the regulation of my conduct, 
or their contribution for the assistance of my under- 
standing, to affect the style and the names of la- 
dies* And I cannot alw^s withhold some expression 
of anger, like Sir Hugh in the comedy, when I hap- 
pen to find that a woman has a beard. I must there- 
fore warn the gentle Phillis, that she send me no 
more letters from the Horse Guards ; and require of 
Belinda, that she be content to resign her pretensions 
to female elegance, till she has lived three weeks 
without hearing the politics of Batson's coffee-house. 
I must indulge myself in the liberty of observation, 
that there were some allusions in Chloris's produc- 
tion, sufficient to show that Bracton and Plowden are 
her favorite authors ; and that Euphelia has not been 
long enough at home, to wear out all the traces of the 
phraseology which she learned in the expedition to 
Carthagena. 

Among all my female friends, there was none who 
gave me more ti'ouble to decypher her true character, 
than Penthesilea, whose letter lay upon my desk three 
days before I could fix upon the real writer. There 
was a confusion of images, and medley of barbarity, 
which held me long in suspense j till by perseverance 
I disentangled the perplexity, and found that Penthe- 
silea is the son of a wealthy stock-jobber, who spends 
his morning under his father's eye in Change-Alley, 
dines at a tavern in Co vent-Garden, passes his even- 
ing in the playhouse, and part of the night at a gaming- 
table, and having learned the dialects of these various 
regions; has mbgled them all in a studied composition. 
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When Lee was once told by a critic, that it was 
very ^asy to write like a madman ; he answered, that 
it was difficult to write like a madman, but easy enough 
to write like a fool ; and I hope to be excused by my 
kind contributors, if, in imitation of this great author, 
I presume to remind them, that it is much easier not 
to write like a man, than to write like a woman. 

I have, indeed, some ingenious well-wishers, who, 
without departing from their sex, have found very 
wonderful appellations. A very smart letter has been 
sent me from a puny ensign, signed Ajax Telamonius; 
another, in recommendation of a new treatise upon 
cards, from a gamester, who calls himself Sesostris : 
and another upon the improvements of the fishery, 
from Dioclesian : but as these seem only to have pick- 
ed up their appellations by chance, without endeavor- 
ing at any particular imposture, their improprieties 
are rather instances of blunder than of affectation, 
and are, therefore, not equally fitted to inflame the 
hostile passions ; for it is not folly but pride, not er- 
ror but deceit, which the world means to persecute, 
when it reuses the full cry of nature to hunt down af- 
fectation. 

The hatred which dissimulation always draws up- 
on itself is so great, that if I did not know how much 
cunning differs from wisdom, I should wonder that 
any men have so little knowledge of their own in- 
terest, as to aspire to wear a mask for life ; to try to iin- 
pose upon the world a character, to which they feel 
themselves void of any just claim ; and to hazard 
their quiet, their fame, and even their profit, by ex- 
posing tjiemselves to the danger of that reproacbf 
malevolence, and neglect, which such a discoveiy ai 
they have always to fear will certainly bring upon 
them* 
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It might be imagined, that the pleasure of reputa- 
tion should consist in the satisfaction of having our 
opinion of our own merit confirmed by tlie suffrage 
of the public ; and that, to be extolled for a quality, 
which a man knows himself to want, should give him 
no other happiness than to be mistaken for the owner 
of an estate, over which h^ chances to be travelling. 
But he who subsists upon affectation, knows nothing 
of this delicacy ; like a desperate adventurer in com- 
merce, he takes up reputation upon trust, mortgages 
possessions which he never had, and enjoys to the 
fatal hour of bankruptcy, though with a thousand ter- 
rors and anxieties, the unnecessary splendor of bor- 
rowed riches. 

Affectation is to be alw^^ys distinguished from hy- 
pocrisy, as being the art of counterfeiting those quali- 
ties which we might, with innocence and safety, be 
known to want. Thus the man, who, to carry on any 
fraud, or to conceal any crime, pretends to rigors of 
devotion, and exactness of life, is guilty of hypocrisy ; 
and his guilt is greater, as the end, for which he puts 
on the false appearance, is more pernicious. But he 
that, with an awkward address, and unpleasing coun- 
tenance, boasts of the conquests made by him among 
die ladies, and counts over the thouscinds which he 
might have possessed if he would have submitted to 
the yoke of matrimony, is chargeable only with affec- 
tation. Hypocrisy is the necessary burthen of villa- 
liy, affectation part of the chosen ti*appings of folly ; 
the one completes a villain, the other only finishes a 
(cp* Contempt is the proper punishment of affec- 
tation, and detestation the just consequence of hypo« 
crisy. 

With the hypocrite it is not at present my intention 
to expostulate) though even he might be taught th« 

. ... ^mi 
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excellency of virtue, by the necessity of seeming to 
be virtuous ; but the man of affectation may, perhapSf 
be reclaimed, by finding how little he is likely to gain 
by perpetual constraint, and incessant vigilance, and 
how much more securely he might make his way to 
esteem, by cultivating real, than displaying counter- 
feit qualities. 

Every thing future is to be estimated, by a wise 
man, in proportion to the probability of attaining it| 
and its value, when attained ; andneither of these con- 
siderations will much contribute to the encourage- 
ment of affectation. For, if the pinnacles of &mt 
be, at best, slippery, how unsteady must his footing 
be who stands upon pinnacles without foundation I It 
praise be made by the inconstancy and maliciousness 
of those who must confer it, a blessing which no man 
can promise himself from the most conspicuous merit 
and vigorous industry, how faint must be the hope of 
gaining it, when the uncertainty is multiplied by the 
weakness of the pretensions ! He that pursues fame 
with just claims, trusts his happiness to the winds; 
but he that endeavors after it by false merit, has to 
fear, not only the violence of the storm, but the leaks' 
of his vessel. Though he should happen to keep 
above water for a time, by the help of a soft breeze, 
and a calm sea, at the first gust he must inevitably 
founder, with this melancholy reflection, that, if ho 
would have been content with his natural station, he 
might have escaped his calamity. Affectation may 
possibly succeed for a time, and a man may, by great 
attention, persuade others, that he really has tke 
qualities which he presumes to boast ; but the hour 
will come when he should exert them, and theOf 
whatever he enjoyed in praise, he must suffer in re^ 
proach. 
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Applause and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the necessaries of life, and therefore 
^ny indirect arts to obtain them have very little claim 
to pardon or compassion. There is scarcely any man 
without some valuable or improveable qualities, by 
which he might always secure himself from contempt. 
And perhaps exemption from ignominy is the most 
eligible reputation, as freedom from pain is, among 
some philosophers, the definition of happiness. 

If we therefore compare the value of the praise ob- 
tained by fictitious excellence, even while the cheat is 
yet undiscovered, with that kindness whfch every man 
may suit by his virtue, and that esteem to which most 
men may rise by common understanding, steadily and 
honestly applied, we shall find that when from the ad- 
^cititious happiness all the deductions are made by 
fear and casualty, there will remain nothing equipon- 
derant to the security of truth. The state of the posses- 
sor of humble virtues, to the aflfecter of great excel- 
lencies, is that of a small cottage of stone, to the pa- 
lace raised with ice by the empress of Russia; it was 
for a time splendid and luminous, bi^he first sunshine 
melted it to nothing. 



No. 21. TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1750. 



Terra talutiferas herbas, eademque nocentes, 

JViitrit; & urttccs proxima tape rosa est. OviDi 

Our bane and physic the saipe earth bestows, 
And near the noisome nettle bl*>oms the rose. 

Jii VERY man is prompted by the love of himself to 
imagine^ that he possesses some qualities, superior, 
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eitlicr in kind or in degree, to those which he sees al* 
lotted to the rest of the world ; and, whatever apparent 
disadvantages he may suffer in the comparison with 
ethers, he has some invisible distinctions, some latent 
reserve of excellence, which he throws into the ba- 
lance, and by which he generally fancies that it is turn- 
ed in his favor. 

The studious and speculative part of mankind al« 
ways seem to consider their frateniity as placed in a 
state of opposition to those who are en^ged in the ta« 
mult of public business ; and have pleased thcmselveS) 
froiii age to a«^c, with celebrating the felicit]( of their 
own condition, and with recounting the perplexity of 
politics, tn." dangers of greatness, the anxieties of 
ambition, a.'id iiic miseries of riches. 

Ainoni; vac numerous topics of declamation^ that 
their indu^iry bus discovered on this subject, there is 
none wliicli tbiy press with greater efforts, or on 
which they have more copiously lidd out their reason 
and their iinagin.itioD, than the instability of high sta- 
tions, and the uncertainty with which the profits and 
honors arc possessed, that must be acquired with M 
much hazard, vigilance, and labor. 

This tbcy appear to consider as an irrefragable ar- 
gument a^uinst the ciioice of the statesman and the 
warrior; .nJ swell with confidence of victory, thus 
funiibijiui by the n'iUbos with the arms which never can 
be blunted, and which no art or strength of their ad- 
versaries can elude or resist. 

It was well known by experience to the nations which 
employed elephants in war, that though by the terror 
oftheir bulk, and the violence of their impression, thcf 
often tbrcw the enemy into disorder, yet there was at I 
ways danger in the use of them, very neai'ly equivalest I 
te the advantage \ for if their first charge could be 1 
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supported) they were easily driven back upon their 
confederates ; they then brcke through the troops be- 
hind themj and made no less havock in the precipita- 
tion of their retreat, than in the fury of their onset. 

I know not whether those who have so vehemently 
urged the inconveniencies and danger of an active life, 
have not made use of arguments that may be retorted 
"with equal force upon themselves ; and whether the 
happiness of a candidate for literary fame be not sub- 
ject to the same uncertainty with that of him Vrho go- 
verns provinces, commands armies, presides in the 
senate, or dictates in the cabinet. 

That eminence of learning is not to be gained with- 
out labor, at least equal to that which any other kind of 
greatness can require, will be allowed by those who 
wish to elevate the character of a scholar ; since they 
cannot but know, that every human acquisition is va- 
luable in proportion to the difiiculty employed in its at- 
tainment. And that those who have gained the esteem 
and veneration of tlie world, by their knowledge or 
their genius, are by no means exempt from the solici- 
tude which any other kind of dignity produces, may 
be conjectured from the innumerable artifices whick 
they make use of to degrade a superior, to repress a 
rival, or obstruct a follower ; artifices so gross and 
mean, as to prove evidently how much a man may ex- 
qel in learning, without being either more wise or 
more virtuous than those whose ignorance he pities or 
despises. 

Nothing therefore remains, by which the student 
can gratify his desire of appearing to have built his 
happiness on a more firm basis than lus antagonist, ex- 
cept the certainty with which his honors are enjoyed. 
The garlands gained by the heroes of literature tcixsjtX. 
be gathered from «uxni^tB et^xiaW^ &?&$:A3\\.xa cX\ss^ 

vox. XV. 11 
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>vitli those that bear the civic or triumphal wreaths, 
they must be worn with equal envy, and guarded with 
equal care from those hands that are always employed 
in efforts to tear them away ; the only remaining hope 
is, that their verdure is more lasting, and that they are 
less likely to fade by time, or less obnoxious to the 
blasts of accident. 

Even this hope will receive very little encoura^« 
Tncnt from the examination of the history of learning;, 
or observation of the fate of scholars in the present 
age. If we look back into past times, weiindinnu- 
jncrable names of authors once in high reputation, 
read perhaps by the beautiful, quoted by the witty, and 
commented on by the grave ; but of whom we now 
know only that they once existed. If we consider the 
distribution of literary fame in our own time, we shall 
find it a possession of very uncertain tenure ; some- 
times bestowed by a sudden caprice of the public, and 
again transferred to a new favorite, for no other rea- 
son them that he is new; sometimes refused to long la- 
bor and eminent desert, and sometimes granted to 
very slight pretensions; lost sometimes by security 
and negligence, and sometimes by too diligent endea- 
vors to retain it. 

A successful author is equally in danger of the di- 
minution of his fame, whether he continues or ceases 
to write. The regard of the public is not to be kept 
but by tribute, and the remembrance of past service 
will quickly languish, unless successive performances 
frequently revive it. Yet in every new attempt there 
is new hazard, and there are few who do not at some 
unlucky time, injure their own characters by attempt- 
ing to enlarge them. 

There are many possible causes of that inequality 
which wc majr so frequeuUy ob^tn^ mtlift ^rfonn- 
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ances of the same man, from the influence of which 
no ability or industry is sufficiently secured, and which 
have so often sullied the splendor of genius, that the 
wit, as well as the conqueror, may be properly cau- 
tioned not to indulge his pride with too early tri- 
umphs, but to defer to the end of life his estimate of 
happiness. 

'"^Ultima semper 
.. JSxpectanda die* homini, didgue beaiut 
•Ante obitum. nemo supremaque funera debet* 

But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded blest beiore he die. Addisok. 

Among the motives that urge an author to under- 
takings by which his reputation is impaired, one of 
the most frequent must be mentioned with tenderness, 
because it is not to be counted among his follies, but 
his miseries. It very often happens that the works 
of learning or of wit are performed at the direction of 
those by whom they are to be rewarded ; the writer 
has not always the choice of his subject, but is com- 
pelled to accept any task which is thrown before him, 
ivithout much consideration of his own convenience, 
and without time to prepare himself by previous 
studies. 

Miscarriages of this kind are likewise frequently 
the consequence of that acquaintance with the great, 
which is generally considered as one of the chief 
privileges of literature and genius. A man who has 
once learned to think himself exalted by familiarity 
with those whom nothing but 'their birth, or their for- 
tunes, or such stations as are seldom gained by moral 
excellence, set above him, will not be long without 
submitting his understanding to their conduct; he 
will suffer them to prescribe the cowia^ ^? Ya'^^Vv5iS^!t^^ 
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and employ him for their own purposes, cither of di- 
version or interest. His desire of pleasing those 
whose favor he has weakly made necessaiy to himselfi^ 
will not suffer him always to consider how little he is 
qualified for the work imposed. Either his vanity 
will tempt him to conceal his deficiencies, or that 
cowardice, which always encroaches fast upon such 
as spend their lives in the company of persons higher 
than themselves, will not leave him resolution to as- 
sert the liberty of choice. 

But, though wc suppose that a man by his fortune 
can avoid the necessity of dependence, and by his 
spirit can repel the usurpations of patronage, yet he 
may ea&ily, by writing long, happen to write ill. 
There is a general succession of events in which con- 
traries arc produced by periodical vicissitudes ; labor 
and care are rewarded with success, success produces 
confidence, confidence relaxes industry, and negli- 
gence ruins that reputation which accuracy had 
raised. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praise into su- 
pincness, may be animated by it to undertaking^ above 
his strength, or incited to fancy himself alike quali- 
fied for every kind of composition, and able to comply 
with the public taste through all its variations. By 
some opinion like this, many men have been engaged, 
at an advanced age, in attempts which they had not 
time to complete, and after a few weak efforts, sunk 
into the grave with vexation to see the rising genera- 
tion gain ground upon them. From these failures 
tlie highest genius is not exempt; that judgment 
which appears so penetrating, when it is employed 
upon the works of others, very often fiails where in- 
terest or passion can exert their power. We are 
blinded in examining our own labors by innumeraUe 
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prejudices. Our juvenile compositions please usy 
because they bring to our minds the remembrance of 
youth ; our later performances we are ready to esteem, 
because vre are unwilling to think that we have made 
no improvement; what flows easily from the pen 
charms us, because we read with pleasure that which 
flatters our opinion of our own powers ; what was 
composed with great struggles of the mind we do 
not easily reject, because we cannot bear that so 
much labor should be fruitless. But the reader 
has none of these prepossessions, and wonders that 
the author is so unlike himself, without considering 
that the same soil will, with different culture, afford 
different products. 
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lius learning soars in vun ; "^ 

earning genius sinks again ; > 

lited crowns the sprightly reign. 3 



mmm-^Ego ticc ttudtuw, Htie divite ntendf 

JSTec rude quid proiit fiideo ingerdumt alteriiu mc 

Altera potcit opem res, &t conjurat amice* HoK* 

Without a genius 

And without learning 

Their force united crc _ _ ., _ 

Slphinstoit. 

W IT and Learning vrert the children of Apollo^ 
by different mothers ;. fVii was the offspring of Eu" 
phrosyne, and resembled her in cheerfulness and viva* 
city ; Learning was borne of So/ihtOj and retained hev 
seriousness and caution. As their mothers were 
' vivals, they were bred up by them from their birth in 
habitual opposition, and all means were so incessantly 
employed to impress upon them a hatred and con- 
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tempt of each other, that though Apollo, who foresaid 
the ill cR'ccts of their discord, endeavored to soften 
them, by dividing his regard equally between them, 
yet his impartiality and kindness were without effect; 
the maternal animosity was deeply rooted, having been 
intermingled with their first ideas, and was confirmed 
every hour, as fresh opportunities occurred of exert- 
ing it. No sooner were they of age to be received 
into the apartments of the other celestials, than IVU 
began to entertain Venus at her toilet, by aping the 
solemnity of Learning'^ and Leariung to divert Mi- 
iterva at her loom, by exposing the blunders andig* 
norancc of IVlt. 

Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually in- 
creasing, by the encouragement whicli each received 
from those whom their mothers hud persuaded to 
patronise and support them ; and longed to be admit* 
led to the table of Jupiter, not so much for the hope 
of gaining honor, as of excluding a rival from all pre- 
tensions to regard, and of putting an everlasting stop 
10 the progress of that influence which either believed 
the other to have obtained by mean arts and false ap- 
pearances. 

At last the day came, when they were both, with the 
usual solemnities, received into the class of superior 
deities, and allowed to take nectar from the hand of 
Hebe, hut from that hour Concord lost her authority 
at the table of Jupiter. The rivals, animated by their 
new dignity, and incited by the alternate applauses 
of the associate powers, harassed each other by in- 
cessant contests, with such a regular vicissitude of 
victory, that neither was depressed. 

It was observable, that, at the beginning of eyery 
debate, the advantage was on the side of Wit ; and thsti 
at Uie first sallies> the whole assembly sparkled> ac« 
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cording to Homer's expression, with unextinguishable 
merriment. B\xt Learning would reserve her strength 
till the burst of applause was over, and the languor 
with which the violence of joy is always succeeded, be- 
gan to promise more calm and patient attention. She 
then attempted her defence^ and, by comparing one 
part of her antagonist's objections with another, com- 
monly made him confute himself; or, by showing how 
small a part of the question he had taken into his viewy. 
proved that his opinion could have no weight. The 
audience began gradually to lay aside their prcposses* 
sions, and rose, at last^ with great veneration for 
JLearningj but with greater kindness for Wit, 

Their conduct was, whenever they desired to re- 
commend themselves to distinction, entirely opposite. 
Wit was daring and adventurous ; Learning cautious 
and deliberate. Wit thought notliing reproachful 
but dulness ; Learning was afraid of no imputation 
but that of error. Wit answered before he under- 
stood, lest his quickness of apprehension should be 
questioned; Learning paused, where there was no 
difficulty, lest any insidious sophism should lie undis- 
covered. Wit perplexed every debate by rapidity 
and confusion ; Learning tired the hearers with end- 
less distinctions, and prolonged the dispute without 
advantage, by proving that which never was denied. 
Wit^ in hopes of shining, would venture to produce 
what he had not considered, and often sycceeded be- 
yond his own expectation, by following the train of a 
lucky thought ; Learning would reject every new no- 
tion, for fear of being entangled in consequences which 
she could not foresee, and was often liindered, by her 
caution, from pressing her advantages, and subdoinc; 
her opponent. . . . :v \: 
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Both had prejudices, which in some degree hinder- 
ed their progress towards perfection, and left them 
open to attacks. Novelty was the darling of H^tf 
and antiquity of Learning, To fVit, all that was 
new was specious ; to Learnings whatever was an- 
cient was venerable. JVif however seldom faUed 
to divert those whom he could not convince, and to 
convince was not often his ambition ; Learning 
always supported her opinion with so many collateral 
truths, that, when the cause was decided ag^ainst her, 
her arguments were remembered with admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either side, than to 
quit their proper characters, and to hope for a com* 
plete conquest by the use of the weapons which had 
been employed against them. JVit would sometimes 
labor a syllogism, and Z«rarmn^ distort her features 
with a jest ; but they always suffered by the experi- 
ment, and betrayed themselves to confutation or con- 
tempt. The seriousness of fVie was without dignity^ 
and the merriment of Learning without vivacity. 

Their contests, by long continuance, grew at last 
Important, and the divinities broke into parties. Wit 
was taken into protection of the laughter-loving 
Venus, had a retinue allowed him of Smiles and J>«r«, 
and was oflen permitted to dance among the Graces. 
Learning still continued the favorite of Minerva, and 
seldom went out of her palace, without a train of the 
severer virtues, Chastity y Temfieranccy Fortitude^ and 
Labor. fVity cohabiting with Malice j had a son named 
Satyr J who followed him, carrying a quiver filled with 
poisoned arrows, which, where they once drew bloody 
could by no skill ever by extracted. These arrows 
he frequently shot at Learning^ when she was most 
earnestly or usefully employed^ engaged in abstruse 
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inquiries, or giving instructions to her followers. 
Minerva therefore deputed Criticism to her aid, who 
generally broke the point of Satyr^s arrows, turned 
them aside, or retorted them on himself. 

Jupiter was at last angry that the peace of the hea- 
venly regions should be in perpetual danger of viola- 
tion, and resolved to dismiss these troublesome anta- 
gonists to the lower world. Hither therefore they 
came, and carried on their ancient quarrel among 
mortals, nor was either long without zealous votaries. 
Wity by his gaiety captivated ^e young ; and Learning, 
by her authority, influenced the old. Their power 
quickly appeared by very eminent effects, theatres 
were built for the reception of Wit; and colleges en- 
dowed for the residence of Learning, Each party en- 
deavored to outvie the other in cost and magnificence, 
and to propagate an opinion, that it was necessary, 
from the first entrance into life, to enlist in one of the 
factions ; and that none could hope for the regard of 
either divinity, who had once entered the temple of tho 
rival power. 

There were indeed a class of mortals, by whom 
Wit and Learning were equally disregarded : theso 
were the devotees of Plutus, the god of riches; among 
these it seldom happened that the gaiety of Wit could 
raise a smile, or the eloquence of Learning procure 
attention. In revenge of this contempt they agreed 
to incite their followers against them ; but the forces . 
that were sent on those expeditions frequently betray- 
ed their trust \ and, in contempt of the orders* which 
they had received, fluttered the rich in public, while 
they scorned them in their hearts; and when, by this 
treachery, they had obtained the favor of Plutus, affect- 
ed to look with an air of superiority on those who still 
remained in the Stervice of Wit and Learning. 
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Disgusted with these desertions^ the two mals, it 
the same time, petitioned Jupiter for re-admission to 
their native habitations. Jupiter thundered on the 
right hand, and they prepared to obey the happy sum* 
mons. JVit readily spread his wings and soared aloft) 
but not being able to see far, was bewildered in the 
pathless immensity of the ethereal spaces. Learnings 
who knew the way, shook her pinions ; but for want of 
natural vigor could only take short flights : soy after 
many efforts, they both sunk ag^n to the ground^ and 
learned, from their mutual distress, the necessity of 
union. They therefore joined their hands, and renew- 
ed their flight ; Learning yi9A borne up by the vigor of 
Wity and Wit guided by the perspicacity of Learning. 
They soon reached the dwellings of Jupiter, and were 
so endeared to each other, that they lived afterwards 
in perpetual concord. IVit persuaded Learning to 
converse with the Gracesj and Learning engaged Wit 
in the service of the Virtues, They were now the &• 
vorites of all the powers of heaven, and gladdened 
every banquet by their presence. They soon after 
married, at the command of Jupiter, and had a numer- 
ous progeny of jirta and Sciences, 
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Tres miki canvivaprepe dissentire videntur / 

Po9centur vario tnultum diversa poiato. Hob* 

Three guests I have, dissenting at my feast, 

Kequiriiig each to gratify his taste 

With difterent food. Fk a nci s. 

1 HAT eveiy man should regulate his actions by his 
own conscience, without any regard to the opinions of 
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the rcBt of the world, is one of the first precepts of 
Tnoral prudence ; justified not only by the suffrage of 
reason, which declares that none of the gifts of heaven 
are to lie useless, but by the voice likewise of expe- 
rience, which will soon inform us that if we make the 
praise or blame of others the rule of our conduct, we 
shall be distracted by a boundless variety of irrecon- 
cileable judgments, be held in perpetual suspense 
between contrary impulses, and consult for ever with- 
out determination. 

I know not whether, for the same reason, it is not 
necessary for an author to place some confidence in his 
own skill, and to satisfy himself in the knowledge that 
he has not deviated from the established laws of com- 
position, without submitting his works to frequent ex- 
aminations before he gives them to the public, or en- 
deavoring td secure success by a solicitous conformity 
tb advice and criticism. 

It is, indeed, quickly discoverable, that consultation 
and compliance can conduce little to the perfection of 
any literary performance ; for whoever is so doubtful 
of his owti abilities as to encourage the remarks of 
others, will find himself every day embarrassed with 
new difficulties, and will harass his mind, in vain, with 
the hopeless labor of uniting heterogeneous ideas, di- 
gesting independent hints, and collecting into one 
point the several rays of borrowed light, emitted often 
with contrary directions. 

Of all authors, those who retail their labors in pe- 
riodical sheets would be most unhappy, if they were 
much to regard the censures or the admonitions of 
their readers : for, as their works are not sent into the 
world atonce,butby small parts, in gradual successioni 
it is always imagined by those who think themselves 
qualified to give instructions^ that they may yet redeem 
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their former Callings by hearkening to better judges, 
and supply the deficiencies of their plan by the help 
of the criticisms which are so liberally afforded. 

I have had occasion to observe, sometimes witt 
Texation, and sometimes with merriment, the difTerent 
temper with which the same man reads a printed and 
manuscript performance. When a book is once in 
the hands of the public, it is considered as permanent 
and unalterable ; and the reader, if he be free from 
personal prejudices, takes it up with no other inteS' 
tion than of pleasing or instructing himself: he ac- 
commodates his mind to the author's design ; and, ha< 
ving no interstin refusing the amusement that is 
offered him, never interrupts his own tranquillity by 
studied Cdvils, or destroys his satisfactions in that 
which is already well, by an anxious inquiry ho'w 
it might b.» better ; but is often contented withoutplea- 
sure, cind pleased without perfection. 

But if the same man be called to consider the me* 
rit of a production yet unpublished, he brings an 
imagitiation heated with objections to passages which 
he has yet never heard ; he invokes all the powers o\ 
criticism, and stores his memory with Taste and 
Grace, Purity and Delicacy, Manners and Unitiefr 
sounds which, having been once uttered by those that 
understood them, have been since re-echoed without 
meaning, and kept up to the disturbance of the world 
by a constant repercussion from one coxcomb tf 
another. He considers himself as obliged to show 
by some proof of his abilities, that he is not consultec 
to no purpose, and therefore watches every openin| 
for objection, and looks round for every opponunit] 
to propose some specious alteration. Such opportu 
nies a very small degree of sagacity will enable hio 
to find ; for^ ia eveiy irox:k of imagination) the dispd 
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sition of parts, the insertion of incidents, and use of 
decorations, may be varied a thousand ways with equal 
propriety; and as in things nearly equal, that will al- 
ways seem best to every man which he himself pro- 
duces ; the critic, whose business is only to propose, 
without the care of execution, can never want the 
satisfaction of believing that he has sugj^ested very 
important improvements, nor the power of enforcing 
bis advice by arguments, which, as they appear con- 
vincing to himself, either his kindness or his vanity 
will press obstinately and importunately, without sus- 
picion that he may possibly judj^e too hastily in 
favor of his own advice, or inquiry whether the 
advantage of the new scheme be proportionate to the 
labor. 

It is observed by the younger Pliny, that an orator 
ought not so much to select the strongest arguments 
which his cause admits, as to employ all which his 
imagination can afford: for, in pleading, those rea- 
Rons are of most value, which will most affect the 
judges ; and the judges, says he, will be always most 
touched with that which they had before conceived. 
Every man who is called to give his opinion of a per- 
formance, decides upon the same principle ; he first 
suffers himself to form expectations, and then is angry 
at his disappointment. He lets his imagination rove 
at large, and wonders that another, equally unconfined 
in the boundless ocean of possibility, takes a different 
course. 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judiciously Isdd 
down, it is not applicable to the writer's cause, because 
there always lies an appeal from domestic criticism to 
a higher judicature, and the public, which is never 
corrupted, nor often deceived, is to pass the last sent* 
tence upon literary claims. 

VOL. IV. 12 
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Of the great force of preconceived opinions I had 
many proofs, Avhen I first entered upon this weekly 
labor. My readers having, from the performances of 
my predecessors, established an idea of unconnected 
essays, to which they believed all future authors un- 
der a necessity of conforming, were impatient of the 
least deviation from their system, and numerous re- 
monstrances were accordingly made by each, as he 
found his favourite subject omitted or delayed. Some 
were angry that the Rambler did not, like the Spec- 
tator, introduce himself to the acquaintance of the 
public, by an account of his own birth and studies, an 
enumeration of his adventures, and a description of 
his physiognomy. Others soon began to remark that 
he was a solemn, serious, dictatorial writer, without 
sprightliness or gaiety, and called out with vehemence 
lor mirth and humor. Another admonished him to 
have a special eye upon the various clubs of this great 
city, and informed him that much of the Spectator's 
vivacity was laid out upon such assemblies. He has 
been censured for not imitating the politeness of his 
predecessors, having hitherto neglected to take the 
ladies under his protection, and give them rules for 
the juH opposition of colors, and the proper dimen- 
sions of ruffles and pinners. He has been required 
by one to fix a particular censure upon those matrons 
who play at cards with spectacles : and another is very 
much offended whenever he meets with a speculation 
in which naked precepts are comprised without the 
illustration of examples and characters. 

I make not the least question that all these monitors 
intend the promotion of my design, and the instruc- 
tion of my readers ; but they do not know, or do not 
reflect, that an author has a rule of choice peculiar to 
himself; and selects those subjects which he is best: 
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qualified to treat, by the course of his studies, or the 
accidents of his life; that some topics of amusement 
have been already treated with too much success to 
invite a competition; and that he who endeavors to 
gain mdinf readers must try various arts of invitation, 
essay every avenue of pleasure, and make frequent 
changes in his methods of approach. 

I cannot but consider myself, amidst this tumult of 
criticism, as a ship in a poetical tempest, impelled at 
the same time by opposite winds, and dashed by the 
waves from every quarter, but held upright by the 
contrariety of the assailants, and secured in some 
measure, by multiplicity of distress. Had the opinion 
of my censurers been unanimous, it might perhaps 
have overset my resolution ; but since I find them at 
variance with each other, I can, without scruple, ne- 
glect them, and endeavor to gain the favor of the pub- 
lic by following the direction of my own reason, and 
indulging the sallies of my own imagination. 
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JMemo in sese tentat dcscendere. Persius. 

None, none descends into him s elf. D y y d e nt. 

XxMONG the precepts, or aphorisms, admitted by 
general consent, and inculcated by frequent repeti- 
tion, there is none more famous among the master^ 
of ancient wisdom, than that compendious lesson, 
TtaB-i veccvfov. Be acquainted with thyself; ascribed 
by some to an oracle, and by others to Chile of Lace ■ 
demon. 



J 
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This is, indeed, a dictate, which, in the ivhole ex- 
tent of its ineanini^, may be said to comprise all the 
speculation requisite to a moral agent. For what 
more can be necessary to the regulation of life, than 
the knowledge of our original, our end, our duUcSi 
and our relation to other beings ? 

It is however very improbable tliat the first autliofi 
whoever he was, intended to be understood in this un- 
limited and complicated sense ; for of the inquiries^ 
which in so large an acceptation it would seem to re- 
commend, some are too extensive for the powers of 
man, and some require light from above, which was 
r»ot yet indulged to the heathen world. 

We might have had more satisfaction concerning 
the original import of this celebrated sentence, if 
iiistory had informed us, whether it was uttered as t 
'j^cneral instruction to mankind, or as a particular 
caulion to some private inquirer; whether it was ap- 
plied to some single occasion, or laid down as the uni* 
vcrsal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon the slightest consideration, 
many possible circumstances, in which this monition 
might very properly be enforced: for every error in 
human conduct must arise from ignorance in our- 
selves, either perpetual or temporary ; and happen 
either because we do not know what is best and fittest, 
or because our knowledge is at the time of action not 
present lo the mind 

When a man employs himself upon remote and un- 
necessary subjects, and wastes his life upon questions 
which cannot be resolved, and of which the solution 
would contiuce very little to the advancement of hap- 
piness ; when he lavishes his hours in calculating the 
weight ot the terraqueous globe, or in adjusting suc- 
r.cssivc systems of worlds beyond the reach of the 
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clescope ; he may be very properly recalled from his 
excursions by this prepept, and reminded, that there 
s a nearer being with which it is his duty to be more 
icquainted ; and from which his attention has hither- 
.0 been withheld by studies to which he has no other 
notive than vanity or curiosity. 

The great praise of Socrates is, that he drew the 
jnts of Greece, by his instruction and example, from 
Jie vain pursuit of natural philosophy to moral inqui- 
ries, and turned their thoughts from stars and tides, 
ind matter and motion, upon the various modes of 
irirtue, and relations of life. All his lectures were 
l>ut commentaries upon this saying ; if we suppose 
the knowledge of ourselves, recommended by Chilo, 
in opposition to other inquiries less suitable to the 
state of man. 

The great fault of men of learning is still, that 
they offend against this rule, and appear willing to 
study any thing rather than themselves; for which 
reason they are often despised by those with whom 
they imagine themselves above comparison i despi- 
sed, as useless to common purposes, as unable to<:on- 
duct the most trivial affairs, and unqualified to per- 
form those offices by which the concatenation of so- 
ciety is preserved, and mutual tenderness excited and 
mainudned. 

Gelidus is a man of great penetration and deep re- 
searches. Having a mind naturally formed for the 
ajbstruser sciences, he can comprehend intricate com- 
binations without confusion, and being of a temper 
naturally cool and equal, he is seldom interrupted by 
his passions in the pursuit of the longest chain of un» 
expected consequences. H» has, therefore, a long 
time indulged hopes, that the solution of some pro- 
^ems, by which ^he professors of science have been 

13 ♦ 
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hitherto baffled, is reserved for his genius and Indus* 
try. He spends his time in the highest room of his 
Iiouse, into which none of his family are suffered to 
enter; and when he comes down to his dinner, or 
his rest, he walks about like a stranger that is there 
only for a day, without any tokens of regard or ten- 
derness. He has totally devested himself of all hu- 
man sensations ; he has neither eye for beauty, nor 
ear for complaint ; he neither rejoices at the good 
fortune of his nearest friend, nor mourns for any pub- 
lic or private calamity. Having once received a let-; 
ter, and given it to his servant to read, he was inform- 
ed, that it was written by his brother, who, being ship- 
wrecked, had swum naked to land, and was destitute 
of necessaries in a foreign country. Naked and desti- 
tute I says Gelidus, reach down the last volume of. 
meteorological observations, extract an exact account 
of the wmd, and note it carefully in the diary of the 
weather. 

The family of Gelidus once broke into liis study, 
to show him that a tawn at a small distance was on 
fire, and in a few moments a servant came to tell him, 
that the flame had caught so many houses on both 
sides, that the inhabitants were confounded, and began 
to think of rather escaping with their lives than 
saving their dwellings. What you tell me, says Ge- 
lidus, is very probable, for fire naturally acts in a 
circle. 

Thus lives this great philosopher, insensible to 
every spectacle of distress, and unmoved by the 
loudest call of social nature, for want of considering 
that men are designed for the succour and comfort of 
each other ; that thoiagh there are hours which may 
be laudably spent upon knowledge not immediately 
\iseful7 yet tiie first attention ia due to practical virtue i 
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and that he ma^ be justly driven out from the com- 
merce of mankind, who has so far abstracted himself 
from the species, as to partake neither of the joys nor 
griefs, of others, but neglects the endearments of his 
wife, and the caresses of his children, to count tfao 
drops of. rain, note the changes of the windy and cal« 
culate the eclipses of the moons of Jupiter. 

I shall reserve to some future paper tlie religioira 
and important meaning of this epitome of wisdom^ 
and only remark, that it may be applied to the gay 
and light, as well as to the grave and solemn parts of 
life ; and that not only the philosopher may forfeit his 
pretences to real learning, but the wit and beauty tnay 
miscarry in their schemes, by the want of this univer- 
sal requisite, the knowledge of themselves. 

It is surely for no other reason, that we see such 
numbers resolutely struggling against nature, and 
qontending for that which they never can attain, en- 
deavouring to unite contradictions, and determined to 
excel in characters inconsistent with each other ; that 
stock-jobbers affect dress, gaiety, and elegance, and 
mathematicians labor to be wits; that the soldier 
teases his acquaintance with questions in theology^ 
and the academic hopes to divert the ladies by a reci- 
tal of his gallantries. That absurdity of pride could 
proceed only from ignorance of themselves, by which 
Garth attempted criticism, and Congreve waived his 
title to dramatic reputation, and desired to be consi- 
dered only as a gentleman. 

Euphues, with great parts, and extensive know- 
ledge, has a clouded aspect, and ungracious form; 
•yet it has been his ambition, from his first entrance 
into life, to distinguish himself by particularities in 
bis dress, to outvie beaux in embroidery, to import 
new trimmings, and to be foremost in the fashion. 



# 
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Euphues has turned on his exterior appearance, that 
attention which would always have produced esteem^ 
had it been fixed upon his mind ; and though his vir- 
tues and abilities have preserved him from the con- 
tempt which he has so diligently solicited, he has, at 
least, r^sed one impediment to his reputation ; since 
all can judge of his dress, but few of his understand- 
ing ; and many who discern that he is a fop, are un« 
willing to believe that he can be wise. 

There is one instance, in which the ladies are par- 
ticularly unwilling to observe the rule of Chile. 
They are desirous to hide from themselves the ad- 
vances of age, and endeavor too frequently to supply 
the sprightliness and bloom of youth by artificial 
beauty and forced vivacity. They hope to inflame the 
heart by glances which have lost their fire, or melt it 
by languor which is no longer delicate ; they play 
over the airs which pleased at a time when they were 
expected only to please, and forget that airs in time 
ought to give place to virtues. They contmue to 
trifle, because they could once trifle agreeably, till 
those who shared their early pleasures are withdrawn 
to more serious engagements^ and are scarcely 
awakened from their dream ot perpetual youth, but 
by the scorn of those whom they eildeavor to 
lival.* 



* Mrs. Piozzi says, that by Geliduf, in this paper, the author 
meant to represent Mr. Coulson, a matliematician, who for»» 
merly lived at Rochester. This is not very probable, if we 
consider the character Davies gives of Mr. Coulson (Colson) 
in his Life of Garrick, which was certainly written under Dr. 
Johnson's inspection, and, what relates to Colson^ probahlj^ 
i>om his information. C. 
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No. 25. TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1750. 



JTossunt quid posse videntur, Virgil. 

For they can conquer who believe they can* DaYSSK. 



r 



HERE are some vices and errors which, tkVUgh 
•ften fatal to those in whom they are found, have yetj 
y the universal consent of mankind, been considered 
s entitled to some degree of respect, or have, at least, 
een exempted from contemptuous infamy, and con- 
emned by the severest moralists with pity rather than 
.ctestation. 

A constant and invariable example of this general 
isyrtiality will be found in the different regard '>vhich 
as always been shown to rashness and cowardice ; 
wo vices, of which, though they may be conceived 
qually distant from the middle point, where true for- 
Ltude is placed, and may equally injure any public or 
»rivate interest, yet the one is never meniioned with- 
lUt some kind of veneration, and the other always 
onsidered as a topic of unlimited and licentious cen- 
ure, on which all the virulence of reproach may be 
awfully exerted. 

The same distinction is made, by the common suf- 
rage, between prolusion and avarice, and, perhaps, 
letween many other opposite vices ; and, as I have 
bund reason to pay great regard to the voice of the 
people, in cases where knowledge has been forced 
ipon them by experience, without long deductions or 
Iccp researc hes, 1 am inclined to believe that this dis- 
jibution of respect is not without some agreement 
wiih the nature of things ; and that in the faults^ 
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which are thus invested with extraordinary privileges, 
there are generally some latent principles of merit, 
some possibilities of future virtue, which may, by de- 
grees, break from obstruction, and by time and op- 
portunity be brought into act. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more 
easy to take away superfluities than to supply defects; 
and therefore he that is culpable, because he has pass- 
ed tile middle point of virtue, (s always accounted a 
fairer object of hope, than he who fails by falling 
short. The one has all that perfection requires, and 
more, but the excess may be easily retrenched; the 
other wants the qualities requisite to excellence, 
and who can tell how he shall obtain them ? We arc 
certain that the horse may be taught to keep pace 
with his fellows, whose fault is that he leaves them 
behind. We know that a few strokes of the axe will 
lop a cedar ; but what arts of cultivation can elevate a 
shrub ? 

To walk with circumspection and steadiness in the 
right path, at an equal distance between the extremes 
of error, ought to be the constant endeavor of every 
reasonable being ; nor can I think those teachers o£ 
, moral wisdom much to be honored as benefactors to 
mankind, who are always enlarging upon the difficulty 
of our duties, and providing rather excuses for vice, 
than incentives to virtue. 

But, since to most it will happen often, and to all 
fiometimes, that there will be a deviation towards one 
side or the other, we ought always to employ our vi- 
gilance, with most attention, on that enemy from 
which there is the greatest danger, and to stray, if 
we must stray, towards those parts from whence we 
may quickly and easily return. 
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'Among other opposite qualities of the mind, which 
may become dangerous, thaugh in different degrees, 
I have often had occasion to consider the contrary ef- 
fects of presumption and despondency; of heady 
confidence, which promises victory without contest, 
and heartless pusillanimity, which shrinks back from 
the thought of great undertakings, confounds diffi- 
culty with impossibility, and considers all advance- 
ment towards any new attainment as irreversibly pro- 
hibited. 

Presumption will be easily corrected. Every ex- 
periment will teach caution, and miscarriages will 
hourly show, that attempts are not always rewarded 
with success. The most precipitate ardor will, in 
time, be taught the necessity of methodical gradation 
and preparatory measures ; and the most daring con- 
fidence be convinced that neither merh, nor abilities, 
can command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, that 
they are always hastening to their own reformation ; 
because they incite us to try whether our expecta- 
tions are well grounded, and therefore detect the de- 
ceits which they are apt to occasion. ^ But timidity is 
a disease of the mind more obstinate and fatal ; for a 
man once persuaded that any impediment is insupera- 
ble, has given it, with respect to himself, that strength 
and weight which it had not before. He can scarce- 
ly strive with vigor and perseverance, when he has no 
hope of gaining the victory ; and since he never will 
try his strength, can never discover the unreasonable* 
ness of his fears. 

There is often to be found in men devoted to litera- 
ture a kind of intellectual cowardice, which whoever 
converses much among them, may observe frequent- 
ly to depress the alacrity of enterpri&e^ wxd^ Vi^ ^^Xw^ 
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sequence, to retard the improvement of science. 
They have annexed to every species of knowledge 
some chimerical character of terror and inhibition) 
which they transmit, without much reflection, from 
one another; they first fright themselves, and then 
propagate the panic to their scholars and acquaintance. 
One study is inconsistent with a lively imaginationi 
another with a solid jud£2:ment; one is improper in 
the early parts of life, another requires so much time, 
that it is not to be attempted at an advanced a^e ; one 
is dry and contracts the sentiments, another is diffuse 
and overburdens the mcmorv; one is insufferable to 
taste and delicacy, and an* ther wears out life in the 
stinly of words, and is useless to a wise man^ who de- 
sires or>ly the knowledj^e of things. 

But of all the buccbears by which the Infantes bar- 
bati^ hoys holli young and old, have been hitherto 
fiivrhtf:n<ul from distressing into new tracts of learn- 
ing, none iws been more mischievously efficacious 
than an opinion that every kind of knowledge requires 
a pf^xuiiar jrenius, or mental constitution, framed for 
the reception of some ideas, and the exclusion of 
others j and thut to him wliose genius is not adapted 
to the study which he prosecutes, all labor shall be 
vain and fruith ss. vain as an endeavor to mingle oil 
and water, or in the language of chemistiy, to amal- 
gamutv^ bodies of heterogeneous principles. 

This opinion we may reasonably suspect to have 
been propagated by vanity, beyond the truth. It is 
natural for those who have raised a reputation by any 
sc'ence, to exalt themselves as endowed by heaven 
with peculiar powers, or marked out by an extraor- 
dinnry designation for their profession ; and to fright 
con petitors away by representing the difBcul ties with 
which they must contend, and the necessity of quali- 
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ties which are supposed to be not generally conferred, 
and which no man can know, but by experience, whe- 
ther he enjoys. 

To this discouragement it may be possibly answer- 
edy that since a genius, whatever it be, is like iire in 
the jQint, only to be produced by collision with a pro- 
per subject, it is the business of every man to try 
whether his faculties may not happily co-operate with 
his desires ; and since they whose proficiency he ad- 
mires, knew their own force only by the event, he 
needs but engage in the same undertaking with equal 
spirit, and may reasonably hope lor equal success. 

There is another species of false intelligence, given 
by those who profess to show the way to the summit 
of knowledge, of equal tendency to depress the mind 
with false distrust of itself, and weaken it by need- 
less solicHude and dejection. When a scholar whom 
they desire to animate, consults them at his entrance 
on some new study, it is common to make flattering 
representations of its pleasantness and facility. Tnus 
they generally attain one of two ends almost equ^Jly 
dewable ; they either incite his industry by ele vatjig 
his hopes, or produce a high opinion of their own 
abilities, since they are supposed to relate only what 
they have found, and to have proceeded with no less 
ease than they promise to their followers. 

The student, inflamed by this encouragement, set3 
forward in the new path, and proceeds a few steps 
with great alacrity, but he soon finds asperities and in- 
tricacies of which he has not been forewarned, and 
imagining that none ever were so entangled or fa- 
tigued before him, sinks suddenly into despair, and 
desists as from an expedition in which fate opposes 
him. Thus his terrors are multiplied by his hopes, 

vol.. IV. 13 
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and he is defeated without resistance) because lie had 
no expectation of an enemy. 

Of these treacherous instructors^ the one destroys 
industry, by declaring that industry is vain> the other 
by representing it as needless ; the one cuts away the 
root of hopO) the other raises it only to be blasted ; 
the one confines his pupil to the shore, by telling him 
that his wreck is certain, the other sends him to sea^ 
-without preparing him for tempests. 

False hopes and false terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Every man who proposes to grow eminent 
by learning, should carry in his mind, at once, thediffi- 
culty of excellence, and the force of industry ; • and re- 
member that fame is not conferred but as the recom- 
pense of labor, and that labor vigorously continued, 
has not often failed of its reward. 
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Ingentei dondnoSf et clar€ nominajofmtg 

Illustrique graves nobUitate domoi 
Jkvita, et longi cautusfuge / 'Contrahe vela, 

JBt te littonou9 tymba propmqua vehat SsirxcA* 

Each mighty lord, big with a pompous name. 
And each high house of fortune and of fame> 
With caution fly ; contract thy ample sails. 
And near the shore improve the genUe gales. 

£l?hznstox. 

Mr. Rambler, 

It is usual for men engaged in the same pursuits, t» 
be inquisitive after the conduct and fortune of each 
other; and, therefore, I suppose it will not be unplea* 
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ling to you, to read an account of the various changes 
which have happened in part of a life devoted to li- 
terature. My narrative will not exhibit any great 
variety of events, or extraordinary revolutions ; but 
may, perhaps, be not less useful, because I shall re- 
late nothing which is not likely to happen to a thou- 
sand others. 

I was born heir to a very small fortune, and left by 
my father, whom I cannot remember, to the care of 
an uncle. He having no children, always treated me 
as his son, and finding in me those qualities which old 
men easily discover in sprightly children, when they 
happen to love them, declared that a genius like mine 
should never be lost for want of cultivation. He 
therefore placed me, for the usual time, at a great 
school, and then sent me to the university, with a 
larger allowance than my own patrimony would have 
afforded, that I might not keep mean company, but 
learn to become my dignity when I should be made 
lord chancellor, which he often lamented, that the in- 
crease of his infirmities was very likely to preclude 
him from seeing. 

This exuberance of money displayed itself in 
gaiety of appearance, and wantonness of expense, and 
introduced me to the acquaintance of those whom the 
same superfluity of fortune betrayed to the same li- 
cense and ostentation: young heirs, who pleased 
themselves with a remark very frequent in their 
mouths, that though they were sent by their fathers to 
the university, they were not under the necessity of 
living by their learning. 

Among men of this class I easily obtained the re- 
putation of a great genius, and was persuaded, that 
with such liveliness of imagination, and delicacy of 
sentiment^ I should never be able to ^\3XyRi\\.\.o>^.'t 
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drudgery of the law. I therefore gave myself wholly 
to the more airy and elegant parts of learning) and 
was often so much elated with my superiority to the 
youths with whom I conversed, that I began to listen^ 
with great attention, to those that recommended to 
me a wider and more conspicuous theatre ; and was 
particularly touched with an observation, made by 
one of my friends ; That it was not by lingering in 
the university that Prior became ambassador, or Ad- 
dison secretary of state. 

This desire was hourly increased by the solicitation 
of my companions, who removing one by one to Lon- 
don, as the caprice of their relations allowed them, or 
the legal dismission from the hands of their guar- 
dians put it in their power, never failed to send an 
account of the beauty and felicity of the new world, 
and to remonstrate how much was lost by every 
hour's continuance in a place of retirement and con- 
straint. 

My uncle in the mean time frequently harassed 
me with monitory letters, which I sometimes neglect- 
ed to open for a week after I received, them, and g^e- 
lierally read in a tavern, with such comments as might 
show how much I was superior to instruction or ad- 
vice* I could not but wonder, how a man confined to 
the country, and unacquainted with the present system 
of things, should imagine himself qualified to insti*uct 
a rising genius, born to give laws to the age, refine its 
taste, and multiply its pleasures. 

The postman, however, still continued to bring me 
new remonstrances ; for my uncle was very little de- 
pressed by the ridicule and reproach which he never 
heard. But men of parts have quick resentments ; 
it was impossible: to bear his usurpations for ever ; 
and I resolved, once for all, to make him an example 
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to those who imagine themselves wise because they 
are old) and to teach young men) who are too tame 
under representation, in what manner grey-bearded 
insolence ought to be treated. I therefore one even- 
ing took my pen in hand, and after having animated 
myself with a catch, wrote a general answer to all 
his precepts witli such vivacity of turn, such elegance 
of irony, and such asperity of sarcasm, that I con- 
vulsed a large company with universal laughter, dis- 
turbed the neighborhood with vociferations of ap- 
plause, and five days afterwards was answered, that I 

. must be content to live on my own estate. 

This contraction of my income gave me no dis- 
turbance ; for a genius like mine was out of the reach 
of want. I had friends that would be proud to open 
their purses at my call, and prospects of such ad- 
vancement as would soon reconcile my uncle, whom^ 
upon mature deliberation, I resolved to receive into 
£Eivor without insisting on any acknowledgment of his 
offence, when the splendor of my condition should 

* induce him to wish for my countenance. I therefore 
went up to London, before I had shown the alteration 
of my condition, by any abatement of my way of 
living, and was received by all my academical ac- 
quaintance with triumph and congratulation. I was 
immediately introduced among the wits and men of 
spirit ; and in a short time had devested myself of all 
my scholar's gravity, and obtained the reputation of a 
pretty fellow. 

You will easily believe that I had no great know- 
ledge of the world; yet I had been iundered, by the 
general dishiclination every man feels to confess po* 
verty, from telling to any one the resolution of my 
uncle, and for some time sub^sted upon the stock of 
money which { had brought with me, and cox)itributed 

13 » 
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my share as before to all our entertaiaments. Bat 
my pocket was soon emptied, and I was obliged to 
ask my friends for a small sum. This was a favorf 
which we had often reciprocally received from one 
another; they supposed my wants only accidental, 
and therefore willingly supplied them. In a short 
time I found a necessity of asking ag^aki, and was 
again treated with the same civility ; but the third 
time they began to wonder what that old rogue my 
uncle could mean by sending a gentleman to town 
without money ; and when they gave me what I asked 
for, advised me to stipulate for more regular remit- 
tances. 

This somewhat disturbed my dream of constant af- 
fluence ; but I was three days after completely awaked; 
for entering the tavern where they met every e venbg^ 
I found the waiters remitted their complaisance, and, 
instead of contending ta light me up stairs, suffered 
me to. wait for some minutes by the bar. When 
I came to my company, I found them unusually grave 
and formal, and one of them took the hint to turn the 
conversation upon the misconduct of young meni and 
enlarged upon the folly of frequenting the company of 
men of fortune, without being able to support the ex- 
pense, an observation wliich the rest contributedeither 
to enforce by repetition, or to illustrate by examplest 
Only one of them tried to divert the discourse, and en- 
deavored to direct my attention to remote questionSf 
and common topics. 

A man guilty of poverty easily believes himself sus- 
pected. I went, however, next morning to break&sl 
with him, who appeared ignorant of the drift of tht 
conversation, and by a series of inquiriesi, drawing stiU 
nearer to the point, prevsuled on him, not, perhaps, 
much agBonst hia will| to inform me that Mr. Dashy 
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trhose &ther was a wealthy attorney near my native 
ldace> hady the morning beforey received an account of 
my ancle's resentment^ and communicated his intelli- 
gence with the utmost industry of groveling insolence. 
■ It was now no longer practicable to consort with my 
Ibrmer friends^ unless I would be content to be used 
as an inferior guest, who was to pay for his wine by 
mirth .and flattery; a character which, if I could not 
escape it, I resolved to endure only among those who 
had never known me in the pride of plenty. I changed 
cay lodgings, and frequented the coffee-houses in a 
different region of the town ; where I was very quickly 
distinguished by several young gentlemen of high 
Urth) and large estates, and began again to amuse my 
imagination with hopes of perferment, though not 
quite 80 confidently as when I had less experience. 

The first great conquest which this new scene ena- 
bled me to gain over myself was, when I submitted to 
confess to a party, who invited me to an expensive di- 
veraiont that my revenues were not equal to such gold- 
en pleasures ; they would not suffer me, however, to 
stay behind, and with great reluctance I yielded to be 
treated. I took that opportunity of recommending 
myself to some office or employment, which they una- 
nimously promised to procure me by their joint in- 
terest 

I had now entered into a state of dependence, and 
had hopes, or lears,.from almost every man I saw. If 
it be unhappy to have one patron, what is his misery 
who iias.many I I was obliged to comply with a thou- 
sand caprices, to concur in a thousand follies, and to 
countenance a thousand errors. I endured innumer- 
able mortifications, if not from cruelty, at least from 
negligence, which will creep in upon the kindest and 
most delicate minds^ when they conyct^^ ^\\.\x^\i\.>^^ 
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mutual awe of equal condition. I found the spirit and 
vigor of liberty e^ery moment sinking in me, and 
a servile fear of displeasing ste?iling by degrees upon 
all my behavior, till no word, or look, or action was 
my own. As the solicitude to please increased, the 
power of pleasing grew less, and I was always clouded 
with difiidencc where it was most my interest and wish 
to shine. 

My patrons, considering me as belonging to the 
community, and, therefore, not the charge of any par- 
ticulur person, made no scruple of neglecting any op* 
portunity of promoting me, which every one thought 
more properly the business of another. An account 
of my expectations and disappointments, and the suc- 
ceeding vicissitudes of my life, I shall give you in my 
following letter, which will be, I hope, of use to show 
how ill he forms his schemes, who expects happiness 
without freedom. 

I am, &c* 
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— — Pa«)&tfWem metuens potiore metallic 

Idbertate caret, HoB* 

So he, who poverty with horror views, 

Who sells hiS freedom in exchange for gold, 

(Freedom for mines of wealth too cheaply sold,) 

Shall make eternal servitude his fate. 

And feel a haughty master's galling weights Fka voxf^ 

Mr. Rambler, 

xVs it is natural for every man to think himself of 
importance, your knowledge of the world will indioe 
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yoii to" forgive me, if I imagine your curiosity so much 
excited by the former part of my narration, as to make 
you desire that I should proceed without any unneces- 
sary arts of connection. I shall, therefore, not keep 
you longer in such suspense, as perhaps my perform- 
ance may not compensate. 

In the gay company with which I was now united, I 
found those allurements and delights, which the friend- 
ship of young men always affords ; there was that open- 
ness which naturally produces confidence, that aifa- 
biiity which, in some measure, softened dependence, 
and that ardor of profession which incited hope. 
When our hearts were dilated with merriment, pro- 
mises were poured out with unlimited profusion, and 
life and fortune were but a scanty sacrifice to friend- 
ship ; but when the hour came, at which any effort was 
to be made, I had generally the vexation to find that my 
interest weighed nothing against the slightest amuse- 
ment, and that every petty avocation was found a suffi- 
cient plea for continuing me in uncertainty and want. 
Their kindness was indeed sincere : when they pro- 
mised, they had no intention to deceive ; but the same 
juvenile warmth which kindled their benevolence, 
gave force in the same proportion to every other pas- 
sion, and I was forgotten as soon as any new pleasures 
seized on their attention. 

Vagario told me one evening, that all my perplexi- 
ties should be soon wi. an end, and desired me, fi^om 
that instant, to throw upon him all care of my fortunci 
for a post of considerable value was that day become 
vacant, and he knew his interest sufficient to procure 
it in the morning. He desired me to call on him 
earlyy that he might be dressed soon enough to wait on 
the minister before any other application should be 
made. I came as he appointed, with all the flame e£ 
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gratitude, and was told by his servant, that haiODg 
found at his lodgings, when he came home, an acquaint- 
ance who was going to travel, he had been persuaded 
to accompany him to Dover, and that they had taken 
post-horses two hours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment, by the kindness 
of Charinus, who, at my request, went to beg a Place, 
which he thought me likely to fill with great reputa- 
tion, and in which I should huve many opportunities 
of promoting his interest in return ; and he pleased 
himself with imagining the mutual benefits that we 
should confer, and the advances that we should make 
by our united strength. Away therefore he went, 
equally wurm with friendship and ambition, and left 
me to prepare acknowledgnients against his return. 
At length he came back, and told me that he had met 
in his way a party going to breakfast in the country, 
that the ladies importuned him too much to be refu- 
sed, and that having passed the morning with them) 
he was come back to dress himself for a ball, to which 
he was invited for the evening. 

I have suffered several disappointments from tai* 
lors and periwig-makers, who, by neglecting to per- 
iovta their work, withheld my patrons from court; and 
once failed of an establishment for life by the delay of 
a servant, sent to a neighboring shop to replenish a 
snuff-box. 

At last I thought my solicitude at an end, for an office 
fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who being 
then in the country, could not very speedily fill it» and 
whose fondness would not have suffered him to refuse 
his son a less reasonable request Hippodamu* 
therefore set forward with great expedition, and I ex- 
pected every hour an account of his success. A long 
time I waited without any u;itfi\U^uce^ but at last re* 
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ceWed a letter from New-market, by which I was in« 
formed that the races were begun, and I knew the ve« 
hemence of his passions too well to imagine that 
he could refuse himself his favorite amusement. 

You will not wonder that I was at last weary of the 
patronage of young men, especially as I found them 
not generally to promise much greater fidelity as they 
advanced in life ; for I observed that what they gained 
in steadiness they lost in benevolence, and grew colder 
to my interest as they became more diligent to 
promote their own. I was convinced that their libe- 
rality was only profuseness, that as chance directed, 
they were equally generous to vice and virtue, that 
they were warm but because they were thoughtless, 
and counted the support of a friend only amongst 
other gratifications of passion. 

My resolution was now to ingratiate myself with 

men whose reputation was established, whose high 
stations enabled them to prefer me, and whose age 
exempted them from sudden changes of inclination. 
I was considered as a man of parts, and therefore ea- 
sily found admission to the table of Hilarius, the cele- 
brated orator, renowned equally for the extent of his 
knowledge, the elegance of his diction, and the acute- 
ness of his wit. Hilarius received me with an appear- 
ance of great satisfaction, produced to me all his 
friends, and directed to me that part of his discourse 
in which he most endeavored to display his imagina- 
tion. I had now learned my own interest enough to 
supply him opportunities for smart remarks and gay 
salliesy which I never failed to echo and applaud. 
Thus I was gaining every hour on his affections, till ' 
unfortanately, when the assembly was more splendid 
than usual, his desire of admiration prompted him to 
turn his raillery upon me. I bore it fox mnA^n&i^ 
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"With great submission, and success encouraged him 
to redouble his attacks ; at last my vanity prevsdied 
over my prudence, I retorted his irony with such 
spirit, that Hilarius, unaccustomed to resistance, vas 
disconcerted, and soon found means of convincing me 
that his purpose was not to encourage a rivali but to 
foster a parasite. 

I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, a 
nobleman eminent for judgment and criticism. He 
had contributed to my reputation by the praises which 
he had often bestowed upon my writings, in which he 
owned that there were proofs of a genius that might 
rise to high degrees of excellence, when time, or in- 
formation, had reduced its exuberance. He therefore 
required me to consult him before the publication of 
any new performance, and commonly proposed innu- 
merable alterations, without sufficient attention to the 
general design, or regard to my form of style, and 
mode of imagination. But these corrections he never 
failed to press as uidispensably necessary, and thought 
the least delay of compliance an act of rebellion. The 
pride of an author made this treatment insufferable, 
and I thought any tyranny easier to be borne than that 
which took from me the use of my understanding. 

My next patron was Eutyches the statesman, who 
was wholly engaged in public affairs, and seemed to 
have no ambition but to be powerful and rich. I 
found his favor more permanent than that of the others; 
for there was a certain price at which it might be 
bought ; he allowjed nothing to humor, or to affectioDy 
but was always ready to pay liberally for the service 
that he required. His demands were, indeedf very 
often such as virtue could not easily consent to g^dfy; 
but virtue is not to be consulted when men are to ruse 
their fortunes by the favor of the great. His measures 
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were censured; I wfote in his defence, andtvas re- 
compensed with a place, of which the profits were ne- 
ver received by me without the pangs of remember- 
ing that they were the reward of wickedness, — a re- 
ward which nothing but that necessity which the con- 
sumption of my little estate in the vild pursuits had 
brought upon me, hindered me ii throwing back in 
the face of my corrupter. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, and I be- 
came heir to a small fortune. I had resolution to 
throw off the splendor which reproached me to myself, 
and retire to an humbler state, in which I am now en- 
deavoring to recover the dignity of virtue, and hope to 
make some reparation for my crime and follies, by in- 
forming others, who may be led after the same 
pageants, that they are about to engage in a course of 
life, in which they are to purchase, by a thousand mi- 
series, the privilege of repentance. 

I am, Sec, 

EUBULUS 
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IlU mors gravis inctibat, 

Qttif notus nimis otnnibus, 

Jgnotus moritur sibi, S E x f. c a . 

To him ! alas ! to him, I fear. 
The face of death will terrible appear. 
Who in his life, flattering his senseless pride, 
By being known to all the world beside. 
Does not himself, when he is dying", know. 
Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go. Cowley. 
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HAVE shown, in a late essay, to what errors men 
are hourly betrayed by a mistaken opinion of their own 

▼OL. IV. 14 
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^ powers, and a negligent inspection of their own cha- 
racter. But as I then confined my observations to 
common occurrences and fiamiliar scenes, I think it 
proper to inquire, how far a nearer acquaintance with 
ourselves is necessary to our preservation from crimes 
as well as follies, and how much the attentive study of 
our own minds may contribute to secure to us the ap- 
probation of that Being, to whom we arc accountable 
for our thoughts and our actions, and whose favor 
must finally constitute our total happiness. 

If it be reasonable to estimate the difficulty of any 
enterprise by frequent miscarriages, it may justly be 
concluded that it is not easy for a man to know himself, 
for wheresoever we turn our view, we shall find almost 
all with whom we converse so nearly as to judge of 
their sentiments, indulging more favorable concep- 
tions of their own virtue than they have been able to 
impress upon others, and congratulating themselves 
npon degrees of excellence, which their fondest ad- 
mirers cannot allow them to have attained. 

Those representations of imaginary virtue are ge- 
nerally considered as arts of hypocrisy, and as snares 
laid for confidence and praise. But I believe the sus- 
picion often unjust ; those who thus propagate their 
own reputation, only extend the fraud by which they 
have been themselves deceived ; for this failing is in- 
cident to numbers, who seem to live without designs, 
competitions, or pursuits; it appears on occasions 
which promise no accession of honor or of profit, and 
to persons from whom very little is to be hoped or 
feared. It is, indeed, not easy to tell how far we may , 
be blinded by the love of ourselves, when we reflect 
how much a secondary passion can cloud our judg- 
ment, and how few faults a man, in the first raptures 
of love, can discover in the person or conduct of his 
mistress. 
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To lay open all the sources from which 3rror flows 
in upon him who contemplates his own character, 
would require more exact knowledge of the human 
heart) than, perhaps, the most acute and laborious ob- 
servers have acquired. And since falsehood may be 
diversified without end, it is not unlikely that every 
man admits an imposture in some respect peculiar to 
himself, as his views have been accidentally directed, 
ol* his ideas particularly combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more frequently 
insidious, which it may, perhaps, not be useless to de- 
tect; because, thoug^h they are gross, they may be fatal, 
and because nothing but attention is necessary to de- 
feat them. 

One sophism by which men persuade themselves 
that they have those virtues which they really want, is 
formed by the substitution of single acts for habits. A 
iniser who once relieved a friend from the danger of a 
prison, suffers his imagination to dwell for ever upon 
his own heroic generosity ; he yields his heart up to 
indignation at those who are blind to merit, or insen- 
sible to misery, and who can please themselves with 
the enjoyment of that wealth, which they never per- 
mit others to partake. From any censures of the 
world, or reproaches of his conscience, he has an ap- 
peal to action and to knowledge : and though his whole 
life is a course of rapacity and avarice, he concludes 
"himself to be tender and liberal, because he has once 
performed an act of liberality and tenderness. 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the approach 
of one end to the eye, lessens them by the application 
of the other, so vices are extenuated by the inversion 
of that fallacy, by which virtues are augmented. 
Those faults which we cannot conceal from our own 
notice, are considered; however fvec^\ie\\\.^Ti»\.^^\wa^w 
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ual cornlptiori^i5 or settled practices, but as casual fail- 
nres, and single lapses. A man who has from year to 
year set his country to sale, either for the gratification 
nf his ambition or resentment, confesses that the heat 
of purty now and then betrays the severest virtue to 
measures that cannot be seriously defended. He that 
•^pcnds his days and nights in riot and debauchery, 
owns that his passions oftentimes overpower his reso- 
lutions. But each comforts himself that his faults are 
not without precedent, for the best and the wisest meo 
have given way to the violence of sudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praise of 
jijoodncss with the practice, and who believe them- 
selves mild and moderate, charitable and faithful, be- 
cause they have exerted tlieir eloquence in commen- 
dation of mildness, fidelity, and other virtues. This 
is an error almost universal among those that converse 
much with dependents, with such whose fear or in- 
terest disposes them to a seeming reverence for any 
declamation, however enthusiastic, and submission to 
any boast, however arrogant. Having none to recall 
their attention to their lives, they rate themselves by 
the goodness of their opinions, and forget how much 
more easily men may show their virtue in their talk 
than in their actions. 

The tribe is likewise very numerous of those who 
regulate their lives, not by the standard of religioOf 
but the measure of other men's virtue ; who lull their 
own remorse with the rememberance of crimes more 
atrocious than their own, and seem to believe thattiiey 
are not bad while another can be found worse. 

For escaping these ajid a thousand other deceits, 
many expedients have been proposed. Some have 
recommended the frequent consultation of a wiac 
iViend^ admitted to intimacy^ and encouraged to sin* 
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cerity. But this appears a remedy by no means adapt- 
ed to general use : for in order to secure the virtue of 
one, it presupposes more virtue in two than will j^ene- 
rally be found. In the first, such ^ desire of rectitude 
and amendment, as may incline him to hear liis own 
accusation from the mouth of him whom he esteems, 
and by whom, therefore, he will always hope that his 
faults are not discovered ; and in the second, such zeal 
and honesty, as will make him content for his friend's 
advantage to lose his kindness. 

A long life may be passed without finding a friend 
in whose understanding and virtue we can equally 
confide, and whose opinion we can value at once for 
its justness and sincerity. A weak man, however 
honest, is not qualified to j udge . A man of the world, 
however penetrating, is not fit to counsel. Friends 
are often chosen for similitude of manners, and there- 
fore each palliates the other's failings, because they 
are his own. Friends are tender, and unwilling to 
give pain, or they are interested, and fearful to offend. 
These objections have inclined others to advise, 
that he who would know himself should consult his 
enemies, remember the reproaches that are vented to 
his face, and listen for the censures that are uttered in 
private. For his great business is to know his faults, 
and those malignity will discover, and resentment will 
reveal. But this precept may be often frustrated ; for 
it seldom happens that rivals or opponents are suffer- 
ed to come near enough to know our conduct with so 
much exactness as that conscience should allow and 
reflect the accusation. The charge of an enemy is of- 
ten totally false, and commonly so mingled with false- 
hood, that the mind takes advantage from the failure of 
one part to discredit the rest, and never suffers any 
disturbance afterward from such partial reports. 
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Yet it seems that enemies have been always found 
by experience the most faithful monitors ; for adver- 
sity has ever been considered as the state in which a 
man most easily becomes acquainted with himself^ and 
this effect it must produce by withdrawing flatterers, 
whose business it is to hide our weaknesses from us, 
or by giving loose to malice, and license to reproach; 
or at least, by cutting off those pleasures which called 
lis away from meditation on our own conduct, and 
repressing that pride which too easily persuades us 
that we merit whatever we enjoy. 

Part of these benefits it is in every man's power to 
procure to himself, by assigning proper portions of his 
life to the examination of the rest, and by putting him- 
self frequently in such a situation, by retirement and 
abstraction, as may weaken the influence of external 
objects. By this practice he may obtain the solitude 
of adversity without its melancholy, its instructions 
without its censures, and its sensibility without its 
perturbations. 

The necessity of setting the world at a distance from 
us, when we are to take a survey of ourselves, has 
sent many from high stations to the severities of a 
monastic life ; and, indeed, every man deeply engaged 
in business, if all regard to another state b^ not extin- 
guished, must have the conviction, though, perhaps, 
not the resolution of Valdesso, who, when he solicited 
Charles the Fifth to dismiss him, being asked, whether 
he retired upon disgust, answered, that he laid down 
his commission for no other reason but because there 
ought to be some time for sober rejlection between the 
life of a soldier and his death. 

There are few conditions which do not entangle us 
with sublunary hopes and fears, from which it is ne- 
cessary to be at intervals disencumbered^ tliat we may 
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was before them ; but surely those who are ac- 
id with the hopes and fears of eternity, might 
: necessary to put some restraint upon their ima- 
n, and reflect that by echoing the songs of the 
: bacchanals, and transmitting the maxims of 
bauchery, they not only prove that they want 
on, but virtue, and submit to the servility of 
m only to copy that of which the writer, if he 
live now, would often be ashamed, 
as the errors and follies of a great genius are 
. without some radiations of understanding, by 
meaner minds may be enlightened, the incite- 
to pleasure are, in those authors, generally 
d with such reflections upon life, as well de- 
:o be considered distinctly from the purposes 
Lch they are produced, and to be treasured up 
settled conclusions of extensive observation, 
agacity, and mature experience, 
not without true judgment, that on these occa- 
hey often warn their readers against inquiries 
turity, and solicitude about events which lie hid 
es yet unactive, and which time has not brought 
d into the view of reason. An idle and thought- 
jsignation to chance, without any struggle 
t calamity, or endeavor after advantage, is in- 
elow the dignity of a reasonable being, in whose 
Providence has put a great part even of his pre- 
Lppiness; but it shows an equal ignorance of our 
• sphere, to harass our thoughts with conjec- 
tbout things not yet in being. How can we re- 
events, of which we yet know not wheth«r they 
er happen ? And why should we think, with pain- 
icty, about that on which our thoughts can have 
jence ? 
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It is a maxim commonly received, that a wise man 
is never surprised ; and perhaps, this exemption 
from astonishment may be imagined to proceed from 
such a prospect into futurity, as gave previous intima- 
tion of those evils which often fall unexpected upon 
others that have less foresight. But the truth is, that 
things to come, except when they approach very 
nearly, are equally hidden from men of all degrees of 
understanding; and if a wise man is not amazed at 
sudden occurrences, it is not that he has thought 
mere, but less upon futurity. He never considered 
things not yet existing as the proper objects of hia 
attention ; he never indulged dreams till he was de- 
ceived by their phantoms, nor ever realized nonenti* 
tics to his mind. He is not surprised because he is 
not disappointed, and he escapes disappointment be- 
cause he never forms any expectations. 

The concern about things to come, that is so justly 
censured, is not the result of those general reflections 
on the variableness of fortune, the uncertainty of life, 
and the universal insecurity of all human acquisitions, 
which must always be suggested by the view of the 
world ; but such a desponding anticipation of mis- 
fortune, as fixes the mind upon scenes of gloom and 
melancholy, and makes fear predominate in every 
imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the same nature 
with jealousy in love, and suspicion in the general 
commerce of life ; a temper which keeps the man 
always in alarm ; disposes him to judge of every thing 
in the manner that least favors his own quiet, fills him 
with perpetual stratagems of counteraction, wears 
him out in schemes to obviate evils which never 
threatened him, and at length, perhaps, contributes 
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to the production of those mischiefs of irhich it had 
raised such dreadful apprehensions. 

It has been usual in all ag^es for moralists to repress 
the swellings of vain hope, by representations of the 
innumerable casualties to which life is subject, and 
by instances of the unexpected defeat of the wisest 
schemes of policy, and sudden subversions of the 
highest eminences of greatness. It has, perhaps, 
not been equally observed, that all these examples 
afford the proper antidote to fear as well as to hope, 
and may be applied with no less efficacy as consola- 
tions to the timorous, than as restraint to the proud. 

Evil is uncertain in the ^ame degree as good, and 
for the reason that wc ought not to hope too securely, 
ire ought not to fear with too much dejection. The 
state of the world is continually changing, and none 
can tell the result of the next vicissitude. Whatever 
is afloat in the stream of time, may, when it is very 
near us, be driven away by an accidental blast, which 
shall happen to cross the general course of the cur- 
rent. The sudden accidents by which the powerful 
are depressed, may fall upon those whose malice we 
fear; and the greatness by which we expect to be 
overborne, may become another proof of tiie false 
flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may become 
"weak, or we grow strong before our encounter, or we 
may advance against each other without ever meet- 
ing. There are, indeed, natural evils which we can 
-flatter ourselves with no hopes of escaping, and with 
little of delaying ; but of the ills which are appre- 
hended from human malignity, or the opposition of 
rival interests, we may always alleviate the terror by 
considering that our persecutors arc weak and igno- 
rantf and mortal like ourselves. 
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The misfortunes which arise from the concurrence 
of unhappy incidents should never disturb us before 
they happen ; because, if the breast be once laid open 
to the dread of mere possibilities of misery, life 
m.ust be given a prey to dismal solicitude, and quiet 
must be lost for ever. 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is^ absurd to be 
afraid of the natural dissolution of the body, because 
it must certainly happen, and can, by no caution or ar* 
tifice, be avoided. Whether this sentiment be en- 
tirely just, I shall not examine ; but certainly if it be 
improper, to fear events which must happen, it is yet 
more more evidently contrary to right reason to fear 
those which may never happen, and which, if they 
should come upon us, we cannot resist. 

As we ought not to give way to fear, any more than 
indulgence to hope, because the objects both of fear 
and hope are yet uncertain, so we ought not to trust 
the representations of one more than of another, be- 
cause they arc both equally fallacious ; as hope en- 
larges happiness, fear aggravates calamity. It is ge- 
nerally allowed, that no man ever found the happiness 
of possession proportionate to that expectation which 
incited his desire, and invigorated his pursuit ; nor 
has any man found the evils of life so formidable in 
reality, as they were described to him by his own ima- 
gination ; eveiy species of distress brings with it some 
peculiar supports, some unforeseen means of resist- 
ing, or power of enduring. Taylor justly blames 
some pious persons, who indulge their fancies too 
much, set themselves, by the force of imagination, in 
the place of the ancient martyrs and confessors, and 
questions the validity of their own faith, because they 
shrink at the thoughts of flames and tortures. It is» 
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lays he, sufficient that you are able to encounter the 
temptations which now assault you ; when God sends 
trials, he may send strength. 

AH fear is in itself painful, and when it conduces 
aot to safety is painful without use. Every considera- 
Lion, therefore, by which groundless terrors may b& 
removed, adds something to human happiness. It is 
likewise not unworthy of remark, that in proportion as 
9ur cares are employed upon the future they are 
abstracted from the present, from the only time which 
wo can call our own, and of which if we neglect the 
q)parent duties, to make provision against visionary 
ittacks, we shall certainly counteract our own pur- 
pose ; for he, doubtless, mistakes his true interest, 
irho thinks that he can increase his safety when he im- 
pairs his virtue. 
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'Vultua ubi tuut 



mStffulsit populo, gratior it dies, 

JEt soles melius nitent, II or. 

IVhene'er thy countenance divine 

Th' attendant people cheers. 
The genial suns more radiant shine. 

The day more glad appears. Elphx nston. 

Mr. Rambler, 
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HERE are few tasks more utigratefbl than for 
persons of modesty to speak their own praises. In 
some cases, however, this must be done for the ge- 
neral good, and a generous spirit will on such occa- 
uons assert its merit, and vindicate itself with becom* 
ing warmth. 

VOL. IV. 15 
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My circumstances, Sir, arc very hard and pecnliar. 
Could the world be brought to treat me as I deservei 
it would be a public benefit. This makes me apply 
to youy that my case being fairly stated in a paper so 
generally esteemed, I may suffer no longer from ig- 
norant and childish prejudices. 

My elder brother was a Jew ; a very respectable 
person, but somewhat austere in his manner: highlf 
and deservedly valued by his near relations and ind* 
mates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a large society, 
or gaining a general acquaintance among mankind. 
In a venerable old age he retired from the world, and 
I in the bloom of youth came into it, succeeding him 
in all his dignities, and formed, as I might reasonably 
flatter myself, to be the object of universal love and es- 
teem. Joy and gladness were born with me ; cheer- 
fulness, good-humor, a:id benevolence, always attend- 
ed and endeared my infancy. That time is long 
past. So long, that idle imagina ions are apt to fiaincy 
me wrinkled, old, and disagreeable ; but, unless my 
looking-glass deceives me, I have not yet lost one 
charm, one beauty of my earliest years. However, 
thus far is too certain, I am to every body just what 
they choose to think me, so that to very few I appear 
in my right shape ; and though naturally I am the 
friend of human kind, to few, very few comparatively) 
am I useful or agreeable. 

This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impossi- 
ble for me to avoid being in all sorts of places and 
companies ; and I am therefore liable to meet with 
perpetual affronts and injuries. Though I have as 
natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as some people 
have to a cat, many and many an assembly am I forced 
to endure ; and though rest and composure are my pe« 
culiar joy, am worn out and harassed to .death irith 
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joumies by men and women of quality, who never take 
one but when I can be of the party. Some, on a con- 
traiy extreme, will never receive me but in bed, 
where they spend at least half of the time I have to 
stay with them ; and others are so monstrously ill-bred 
as to take physic on purpose when they have reason to 
expect me. Those who keep upon terms of more 
politeness with me, are generally so cold and con- 
strained in their behavior, that I cannot but perceive 
myself an unwelcome guest ; and even among persons 
deserving of esteem, and who certainly have a value 
for me, it is too evident that generally whenever I 
come I throw a dulness over the whole company, that 
I am entertained with a formal stiff civility, and that 
they are glad when I am fairly gone. 

How bitter must this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inspire delight, admiration, and love i To 
one capable of answering and rewarding the greatest 
warmth and delicacy of sentiments I 

I was bred up among a set of excellent people, who 
affectionately loved me, and treated me with the ut- 
most honor and respect. It would be tedious to re- 
late the variety of my adventures, and strange vicissi- 
fadea of my fortune in many different countries. 
Here in England there was a time when I lived accord- 
ing to my heart's desire. Whenever I appeared, 
public assemblies appointed for my reception were 
crowded with persons of quality and fashion, early 
drest as for a court, to pay me their devoirs. Cheer- 
ful hospitality every where crowned my board, and I 
iras looked upon in every country parish as a kind of 
social bond between the 'squire, the parson, and the 
tenants. The laborious poor 6very where blest my 
l^pearance: they do so still, and keep their best 
dothes to do me honor; though ajs much as I delig^ 
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in the honest country folks, they do now and dien 
throw a pot of ale at my head, and sometimes an ud« 
lucky boy will drive his cricket ball full in my £eice. 

Even in these my best days there were persons who 
thought me too demure and grave. I must forsooth 
by all means be instructed by foreign masters^ and 
taught to dance and play. This method of education 
was so contrary to my genius, formed for much nobler 
entertainments, that it did not succeed at all. 

I fell next into the hands of a very different set 
They were so excessively scandalized at the gaiety of 
my appearance, as not only to despoil me of the foreipi 
fopperies, the paint and the patches that I had been 
tricked out with by my last misjudging tutors, but they 
robbed mc of every innocent ornament I had from my 
infancy been used to gather in the fields and gardens; 
nay, they blacked my face, and covered me all over 
with a habh of mourning, and that too very coarse and 
awkward. I was now obliged to spend my whole life 
in hearing sermons ; nor permitted so much as to smile 
upon any occasion. 

In this melancholy disguise I became a perfect bog* 
bear to all children, and young folks. Wherever I 
came there was a general hush, and immediate stop to 
all pleasantness of look or discourse ; and not being 
permitted to talk with them in my own language 
at that time, they took such a disgust to me in those 
tedious hours of yawning, that having transmitted it to 
their children, I cannot not now be heard, though it is 
long since I have recovered my natural form, and 
pleasing tone of voice. Would they but receive my 
visits kindly, and listen to what I could tell them--*let 
pie say it without vanity— how charming a companion 
ahould I be I to every one could I talk on the subjects 
jaoat intj^re&ting and nvoat pl^aain^* With the great 
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whd ambitiousy I would discourse of honors and ad- 
TancementS) of distinctions to which the whole world 

■ 

should be witness, of unenvied dignities and durable 
preferments. To the rich I would tell of inexhausti- 
ble treasures, and the sure method to attain them. I 
would teach them to put out their money on the best 
interest, and instruct the lovers of pleasure how to se- 
cure and improve it to the highest degree. The 
beauty should learn of me how to preserve an everlast- 
ing bloom. To the afHicted I would admmister com- 
Sorty and relaxation to the busy. 

As I dare prombe myself you will attest the truth 
of all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many will 
.be desirous of improving their acquaintance with me ; 
and that I may not be thought too difficult, I will tell 
yoU) in short, how I wish to be received. 

You must know I equally hate lazy idleness and 
hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a tolera- 
bly early hour, with decent good-humor and gratitude^ 
I must be attended in the great halls, peculiarly ap- 
propriated to me, with respect ; but I do not insist 
upon finery: propriety of appearance, and perfect 
neatness^ is all I require. I must at dinner be treated 
with a temperate, but cheerful social meal ; both the 
neighbors and the poor should be the better for me. 
Some dme I must have tSte-a-tite with my kind enter- 
tainers, and the rest of my visit should be spent in 
pleasant walks and airings among sets of agreeable 
people, in such discourse as I sliall naturally dictate, 
or in reading some few selected out of these number- 
less books that are dedicated to me, and go by mj 
jiame. A name that, alas I as the world stands at pre* 
sent, makes them oftener thrown aside than taken up. 
As those conversations and books should be both wcU 

15 * 
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choseD} to give some advice on that head may possibly 
furnish you with a future paper^ and any thing you shall 
offer on my behalf will be of great service tOy 
Good Mr. Ramblevj 

Your faithful Friend and Servant^ 

SUNDAY* 
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^"cn ego ntendoso* austm defenderc mores, 
FaUaque pro vitiit arma tenere meis, Ovid. 

Corrupted manners I shall ne'er defend ; 

Nor, tulsely witty, for my faults coiUeRd. ELVuiifBTOir. 

JL HOUGH the fallibility of man's reason, and the 
narrowness of his knowledge, are very liberally con- 
fessed, yet the conduct of those who so willingly ad- 
knit the weakness of human nature, seems to discover 
that this acknowledgment is not altogether sincere ; 
ut least, that most make it with a tacit reserve in fa- 
yor of themselves, and that with whatever ease they 
give up the claim of their neighbors, they are de- 
sirous of being thought exempt from faults in their 
own conduct, and from error in their opinions. 

The certidn and obstinate opposition, which we 
may observe made to confutation however clear, 
and to reproof however tender, is an undoubted ar- 
gument, that some dormant privilege is thought to 
be attacked ; fbr as no man can lose what he neither 

* This paper was written by Miss Catherine Talbot, daugh- 
ter of the Hev. Ed. Talbot, Archdeacon of Berks, and Preacher 
at the Rolls. She died Jan. 9, 1 770. See Preface to the Bah* 
BiiBB, in ^* BaxTisB Essayists,** vol. 19. C. 
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posaessesy nor imagines himself to possess, or be de« 

fiwided of that to which he has no right, it is reason* 

able to auppose that those who break out into fury 

at the softest contradiction, or the slightest censurei 

since they apparently conclude themselves injuredf 

must iancy some ancient immunity violated, or some 

natural prerogative invaded. To be mistaken, if they 

thought themselves liable to mistake, could not be 

considered either as shameful or wonderful, and they 

would not receive with so much emotion intelligence 

which only informed them of what they knew beforci 

per struggle with such earnestness against an attack 

that deprived them of notliing to which they held 

themselves entitled* 

• It is related of one of the philosophers, that when 
an account was brought him of his son's death, he re* 
ceived it only with this reflection / know that my son 
909 mortal. He that is convinced of an error, if he had 
the same knowledge of his own weakness, would, in- 
stead of straining for artifices, and brooding malig- 
nity} only regard such oversights, as the appendages 
of humanity, and pacify himself with considering that 
he had always known man to be a fallible being. 

If it be true that most of our passions are excited hf 
(he novelty of objects, there is little reason for doubt* 
ing, that to be considered as subject to fallacies of ra- 
tiocination, or imperfection of knowledge, is to a great 
part of mankind entirely new ; for it is impossible to 
{all bto any company where there is not some regular 
and established subordination, without finding rage 
and vehemence produced only by diiOPerence of senti- 
ments about things in which neither of the disputants 
have any other interest, than what proceeds from their 
inutual unwillingness to give way to any opinion th%t 
may bring upon them the disgrace of being wrong. 
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I have heard of one that, haying advanced some er- 
roneous doctrines in philosophy, refused to see the ex« 
periments by which they were confuted : and the ob- 
servation of every day will give new proofs with how 
much industry subterfuges and evasions are sought to 
decline tlie pressure of resistless argumenta, how of- 
ten the state of the question is altered, how often the 
antagonist is wilfully misrepresented, and in how 
much perplexity the clearest positions are involved by 
those whom they happen to oppose. 

Of all mortals none seem to have been more infect* 
ed with tills species of vanity, than the race of writersf 
whose reputation aiising solely from their understand'* 
ing, gives them a very delicate sensibility of any vio« 
Icnce attempted on their literary honor. It is not un- 
pleasing to remark with what solicitude men of ac- 
knowledged abilities will endeavor to palliate absurdio 
dies and reconcile contradictions, only to obviate crid* 
cisms to which all human performances must ever be 
exposed, and from which they can never suffer, but 
when they teach the world, by a vain and ridiculous im- 
patience, to think them of importance. 

Drydetiy whose warmth of fancy, and haste of com- 
position, very frequently hurried him into inaccura- 
cies, heard himself sometimes exposed to ridicule for 
having said in one of hb tragedies, 

I fellow fatCy which does too fast ponrue. 
That no man could at once follow and be followed} wasy 
it may be thought, too plain to be long disputed ; irnd 
the truth is, that Drydenw^ apparently betrayed into 
the blunder by the double meaning of the word FaiCf 
to which in the former pai*t of the verse he had annex- 
ed the idea of Fortune^ and in the latter that of Dcatkj 
so that the sense only was, though fiurMued by DeMi 
I win not retign my9e\fto detfudr^ but ^oillJMMrJNfl^ 
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tune^ and do and euffer tohat is afi/iointed, ThiSf 
however^ was not completely expressed, and Dryden 
being determined not to give way to his critics, ne« 
verconfessec^thathe had been surprised by an ambi- 
guity ; but finding luckily in Virgil an account of a man 
numng in a circle, with this expression, Et se segtd" 
tur^ue /ugitqucj ^Here," says he, ^' is the passage in 
imitation of which I wrote the line that my critics^ 
were pleased to condemn as nonsense ; not but I may 
sometimes write nonsense, though they have not the 
fortune to find it/' 

Every one sees the folly of such mean doublings to 
escape the pursuit of criticism ; nor is there a single 
nader of this poet, who would not have paid him 
greater veneration, had he shown consciousness 
Enough of his own superiority to set such cavils at de- 
fiancey and owned that he sometimes slipped into er« 
vora by the tumult of his imagination, and the multi- 
tude of his ideas. 

V It is happy when this temper discovers itself only 
IB little things, which may be right or wrong without 
any influence on the virtue or happiness of mankind. 
We mayy with very little inquietude, see a man persist 
in a project which he has found to be impracticable) 
live in an inconvenient house, because it was contrived 
by himself, or wear a coat of a particular cut, in hopes 
by perseverance to bring it into fashion. These are 
indeed follies, but they are only follies, and, however 
wild or ridiculous, can very little affect others. 
. But such pride, once indulged, too frequently ope* 
rates upon more important objects, and inclines men 
notonly to vindicate their errors^ but their vices; to 
persist in practices which their own hearts condemni' 
only lest they should seem to feel repMachesi ^bci' 
nuide wiser'b/jCte advi^ ^^ 
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sophisms tending to the confusion of all principles^ 
and the evacuation of all duties, that they may not ap« 
pear to act what they are not able to defend. 

Let every man, who finds vanity so far predominantf 
as to betray him to the danger of this last degree of cor« 
ruption, pause a moment to consider what will be the 
consequences of the plea which he is about to offer for 
a practice to which he knows himself not led at first bf 
reason, but impelled by the violence of desire, sun 
prised by the suddenness of passion, or seduced by the 
soft approaches of temptation, and by imperceptible 
gradations of guilt. Let him consider what he is go* 
ing to commit, by forcing his understanding to patro* 
nise those appetites, which it is its chief business tD 
hinder and reform. 

The cause of virtue requires so little art to defend 
it, and good and evil, when they have been once shown, 
are so easily distinguished, that such apologists sel* 
dom gain proselytes to their party, nor have their &!• 
lacies power to deceive any but those whose desires 
have clouded tlieir discernment. All that the best &• 

■ 

pulties thus employed can perform is, to persuade the 
hearers that the man is hopeless whom they onlf 
tliought vicious, that corruption has passed from his 
manners to his principles, that all endeavors for his re- 
covery are without prospect of success, and that no^ 
tiling remains but to avoid him as infectious, or hunt 
him down as destructive. 

But if it be supposed that he may impose on his au- 
dience by partial representations of consequences, in- 
tricate deductions of remote causes, or perplexed com* 
binations of ideas, which having various relations, ap« 
pear different as viewed on different sides ; that he maf 
sometimes puzzle the weak and well meaning, and 
DOW and Chen seducei by th^ admis^JdQTxof his abilitieSf 
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a young mind still floctuating in unsettled notions, and 
neither fortified by instruction, nor enlightened by ex- 
perience; yet what SVist be the event of such a 
triumph ! A man cannot spend all his life in frolic : ago 
or disease, or solitude, will bring some hours of seri- 
ous consideration, and it will then afford no comfort to 
tlunki that he has extended the dominion of vice, that 
be has loaded himself with the crimes of others, and 
can never know the extent of his own wickedness, or 
make reparation for the mischief that he has caused. 
There is not, perhaps, in all the stores of ideal an- 
guish, a thought more painful, than the consciousness 
of having propagated corruption by vitiating princi- 
ples, of having not only drawn others from the paths 
of rirtue, but blocked up the way by which they should 
return, of having blinded them to every beauty but the 
paint of pleasure, and deafened them to every call but 
the alluring voice of the syrens of destruction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice : men 
who cannot deceive others, are very often successful 
in deceiving themselves; they weave their sophistry 
till their own reason is entangled, and repeat their po- 
sitions till they are credited by themselves ; by often 
contending, they grow sincere in the cause ; and by 
long wishing for demonstrative arguments, they at last 
bring tliemselves to fancy that they have found them. 
They, are then at the uttermost verge of wickedness, 
and may die without having that light rekindled in their 
minds, which their own pride and contumacy have ex- 
tinguished. 

The men who can be charged with fewest failings, 
either with respect to abilities or virtue, are generally 
mosjt ready to allow them; for, not to dwell on things 
of solemn and awful consideration, the humility of 
con&ssors, the tears .of gsunts, and the d^m^xsttssc^ tIw 
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persons eminent for piety and innocence, it is veil » 
known that Cxsar wrote an account of the errors com- 
mitted by him in his wars of ^anl, and that Hippo- 
crates, whose name is perhapsin rational estimation 
greater than Caesar's, warned posterity against H mis- 
take into which he had fallen. So mucAj says CelsuSf 
does the ofien and artle»9 confession of an error become 
a man^ conscious that he had enough remaining go suji' 
port his character. 

As all error is meanness, it is encumbent on every 
man who consults his own dignity, to retract it as soon 
as he discovers it, without fearing any censure so 
much as that of his own mind. As justice requires 
that all injuries should be repsdred, it is the duty of 
him who has seduced others by bad practices or blse 
notions, to endeavor that such as have adopted his er* 
rors should know his retraction, and that those who 
have learned vice by his example, should by Ids exi 
ample be taught amendment. 
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Of all the woes that load the mortal state, 

Whate'er thy portiony mildly meet thy fate ; 

But ease it as thou can'st Elphxkstov. 

OO large a pari of human life passes in a state con- 
trary to our natural desires, that one of the principal 
topics of moral instruction is the art of bearing cater 
mities. And such is the certainty of evil, that it is the 
duty of every man to furnish his mind with those priii* 
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ciples that may ienable him to act under it with decen- 
cy and propriety. 

The sect of ancient philosophers, that boasted to 
bave carried this necessary science to the highest 
perfection) were the stoics, or scholars of Zeno, whose 
vild enthusiastic virtue pretended to an exemption 
from the sensibilities of unenlightened mortals, and 
who proclaimed themselves exalted, by the doctrines 
of their sect, above the reach of those miseries which 
embitter life to the rest of the world. They there- 
{ure riemoved pain, poverty, loss of friends, exile, 
9Qifr violent death, from the catalogue of evils; and 
passed, in their haughty style, a kind of irreversible 
decree, by which they forbade them to be counted any 
longer among the objects of terror or anxiety, or to 
g^ve any disturbance to the tranquillity of a wise man. 

This edict was, I think, not universally observed ; 
for though one of the more resolute, when he was 
tortvred by a violent disease, cried out, that let pain 
harass him to its utmost power, it should never force 
him to consider it as otlier than indifferent and neutral ; 
yet all had not stubbornness to hold out ag^nst their 
senses: for a weaker pupil of Zeno is recorded to 
have confessed in the anguish of the gout, that he now 
found flain to be an evil. 

It may however be questioned, whether these phi- 
losophers can be very properly numbered among the 
teachers of patience ; for if pain be not an evil, there 
sterns no instruction requisite how it may be borne ; 
and theirefore, when they endeavor to arm their fol< 
lowers with arguments against it, they may be thought 
to have given up their first position. But such incon- 
sbtencies are to be expected from the greatest under-* 
Itandings, when they endeavor to grow tndaciuxV. Xy^ 
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sin^larity, and employ their strength in establi 
"^ opinions opposite to nature. 

The controversy about the reality of externa' 
is now at an end. That life has many miseriei 
that those miseries are, sometimes at least, eq 
all the powers of fortitude, is now universally 
fcssed ; and therefore it is useful to consider no 
how we may escape them, but by what means 
which either the accidents of affairs, or the infir; 
of nature, must bring upon us, may be mitigat< 
lightened, and how we may make those hour 
wretched, which the condition of our present 
ence will not allow to be very happy. 

The cure for the greatest part of human mi 
is not radical, but palliative. Infelicity is in vol 
corporeal nature, and interwoven with our bcin 
attempts therefore to decline it wholly are usele 
vain : The armies of pain send their arrows a 
us on every side, the choice is only between 
which are more or less sharp, or tinged with poi 
greater or less malignity; and the strongest 
which reason can supply, will only blunt their 
but cannot repel them. 

The great remedy which heaven has put i 
hands is patience, by which, though we cannot 
the torments of the body, we can in a great mi 
preserve the peace of the mind, and shall suffc 
the natural and genuine force of an evil| yi 
heightening its acrimony, or prolonging its eff 

There is indeed nothing more unsuitable to t 
lure of man in any calamity than rage and turbc 
which, without examining whether they are not 
times impious, are at least always offensivei f 
cline others rather to hate and despise than to pi 
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asust us. If what we suffer has been brought upon 
Q8 by ourselves, it is observed by an ancient poet, that 
patience is eminently our duty, since no one should be 
aogry at feeling that which he has deserved^ 

Leniter ex merito quicquid padareferendum est. 
Let pain deserved without compUint be borne. 

And surely, if we arc conscious that we have not 
' contributed to our own sufferings, if punishment falls 
Qpon innocence, or disappointment happens to indus>« 
try and prudence, patience^ whether more necessary 
or not, is much easier, since our pain is then without 
aggravation^ and we have not the bitterness of remorse 
to add to the asperity of misfortune. 

In those evils which arc allotted to us by Provi* 
leDce, such as deformity, privation of any of the 
•enaeS) or old age, it is always to be remembcredi^. 
that impatience can have no present effect) but to de* 
^ve us of the consolations which our condition ad^ 
miCs, by driving away from us those by whose convert 
sation or advice we might be amused or helped ; and 
(hat with regard to futurity it is yet less to be justifiedv 
doccy without lessening the pain, it cuts oflf the hope 
of that reward, which he, by whom it is inflicted, will 
confer upon them that bear it well. 

In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is to 
be avoided, because it wastes that time and attention 
in complednts, that, if properly applied, might re- 
move the cause. Turenne, among the acknowledg- 
ments which he used to pay in conversation to the me- 
moiy of those by whom he had been instructed in the 
art of war, mentioned one with honor, who taught 
him not to spend his time in regretting any mistake 
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which he had made, but to set himself immediatelf 
and vigorously to repair it. 

Patience and submission are very carefully to be 
distin guished from cowardice and indolence. Wc are 
not to repine, but wc may lawfully struggle; for the 
calamities of life, like the necessities of nature, are 
calls to labor and exercises of diligence. When we 
feel any pressure of distress, we are not to conclude 
that we can only obey the will of heaven by languish- 
ing under it, any more than when we perceive the pain 
of thirst, we are to imagine that water is prohibited. 
Of misfortune it never can be certainly known whe- 
ther, as proceeding from the hand of God, it is an act 
of favor or of punishment : but since all the ordinary 
dispensations of Providence are to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the general analogy of things, we may 
conclude that we have a right to remove one inconve- 
nience as well as another ; that we are only to take 
care lest we purchase ease with guilt ; and that our 
Maker's purpose, whether of reward or severity, witt 
be answered by the labors which he lays us under the 
necessity of performing. 

This duty is not more difficult in any state than in 
diseases intensely painful, which may indeed ^uffe^ 
ftuch exacerbations as seem to strain the powers of 
life to their utmost stretch, and leave very little of the 
attention vacant to precept or reproof. In this iktate 
the nature of man requires some indulgence, and 
every extravagance but impiety may be easily for- 
given him. Yet, lest we should think ourselves tod 
aoon entitled to the mournful privileges of irredsti* 
ble misery, it is proper to reflect, that the utmost an* 
guish which human wit can contrive^or human malted 
can inflict, has been borne with constancy ; and that 
if the pains of disease be^ as I belieTO they are^ somcr 
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times greater than those of artificial torture, they are 
therefore in their own nature shorter : the vital frame 
is quickly broken^ or the union between soul and body 
b for a time suspended by insensibility, and we soon 
cease to feel our maladies when they once become too 
Tiolcnt to be borne. I think there is some reason ioF 
questioning whether the body and mind are not so 
proportioned, . that the one can bear all that can be in* 
flicted on the other, whether virtue cannot stand its 
ground as long as life, and whether a soul well prin* 
cipled will not be separated sooner than subdued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our passionst 
such as diminution of fortune, loss of friends, or de- 
clension of character, the chief danger of impatience 
is upon the first attack, and many expedients have 
been contrived, by which the blow may be broken. 
Of these the most general precept is, not to take 
pleasure in any thing of which it is not in our power 
to secure the possession to ourselves* This counsel, 
when we consider the enjoyment of any terrestrial 
advantage, as opposite to a constant and habitual soli» 
citude for future felicity, is undoubtedly just, and 
ilelivered by that authority which cannot be disputed ; 
but in any other sense, is it not like advice, not to walk 
lest we should stumble, or not to see lest our eyes 
«bould light upon deformity? It seems to me reason- 
able to enjoy blessings with confidence,, as well as t6 
KsigQ them with submission, and to hope for the con- 
.tinuance of good which we possess without insolence 
or voluptuousness, as. for the restitution of that which 
we loae without despondency or murmurs. 

The chief security against the fruitless anguish of 
jmpatiencC) must arise from frequent reflection on 
^e wisdom and goodness of the God of nature, in 
hands sore riches and poverty, honor and disf* 

16 » 
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grace, pleasure and pain, and life and death. A leN 
tied conviction of the tendency of every thing to our 
good, and of the possibility of turning miaeries into 
happiness, by receiving them rightly, will incline us 
to ble89 the name of the Loao, nohether he given or 
takes av>ay. 
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iluod caret alterna requie durabile non ett, - Of xoi 

Alternate rest and labor long endure. 



N the early ages of the world, as is well known to 
those who are versed in ancient traditions, when in* 
nocence was yet untainted, and simplicity unadulte- 
rated, mankind was happy in the enjoyment of conti- 
nual pleasure, and constant plenty, under the protec- 
tion of Reatj a gentle'divinity, who required of her 
worshippers neither altars nor sacrifices, and whose 
irites were only performed by prostrati(ms upon turfe 
of flowers in shades of jasmine and myrtle, or by 
dances on the banks of rivers flowing with milk and 
nectar. 

Under this easy government the first generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual spring, ate the 
fruits, which, without culture, fell ripe into thek 
hands, and slept under bowers arched by nature, with 
the birds singing over their heads, and the beasts 
sporting about them. But by degrees they began to 
lose their original integrity ; each, though there was 
more than enough for all, was desirous of appn^ria- 
ting part to himself. Then entered violence and handt 
and dMft and rapiae. Soon after prido mi anty kftM 
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into the world, and brought with them a new standard 
of wealth ; for men, who till then thought themselves 
rich when they wanted nothing, now rated their de*- 
mands, not by the calls of nature, but by the plenty 
of others} and began to consider themselves as poor, 
when they beheld their own possessions exceeded by 
those of their neighbors. Now only one could be 
h^>py, because only one could have most, and that 
one was always in danger, lest the same arts by which 
he had supplanted others should be practised upoii 
himself. 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the state 
of the earth was changed ; the year was divided into 
seasons ; part of the ground became barren, and the 
jcst yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. Th6 
summer and autumn indeed furnished a coarse and 
inelegant sufficiency, but winter was without any re- 
lief ; Famine^ with a thousand diseases which the in- 
clemency of the air invited it^to the upper regions^ 
made havock among men, and there appeared to be 
danger lest they should be destroyed before they were 
tefermed. 

■ 

To oppose the devastations of Famincj who scat« 
tered the ground every where with carcases, Labor 
came down upon earth. Labor was the son of JVe* 
eeMiy^ihe nursling of Hoficj and the pupil of jirt^ 
he^ad the strength of his mother, the spirit of his 
nnrae, and the dexterity of his governess. His feice 
waa wrinkled with the wind, and swarthy with the 
son ; he had the implements df husbandry in one 
kandy with which he turned up the earth ^ in the other 
ke had the tools of architecture, and raised walls and 
towers at his pleasure. He called out with a rough 
voicey *' Mortals ! see here the power to whom you 
are Gonaignedy and from whom you are to hope for aH 
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your pleasures, and all your safety. You have long 
languished under the dominion of Reatj an impotent 
and deceitful goddess, who can neither protect nor 
relieve you, but resigns you to the first attacks of ei- 
ther Famine or Disease^ and suifers her shades td be 
invaded by every enemy, and destroyed by every ac* 
cident. 

*< Awake therefore to the call of Labor, { will 
teach you to remedy the sterility of the earth, and the 
Severity of the sky ; I will compel summer to find 
provisions for the winter ; I will force the waters to 
give you their fish, the sdr its fowls, and the forest 
its beasts ; I will teach you to pierce the bowels of the 
earth, and bring out from the caverns of the moun* 
tsdns metals which shall give streng^to your handsi 
and security to your bodies, by which you may be co- 
vered from the assaults of the fiercest beasts, and 
with which you shall fell the oak, and divide rockS| 
and subject all nature to your use and pleasure." 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the in- 
kabitants of the globe considered Labor as their only 
friend, and hasted to his command. He led them out 
to the fields and mountains, and showed them how to 
open mines, to level hills, to* drain marshes, and 
change the course of rivers. The face of things was 
immediately transformed ; the land was covered with 
towns and villages, encompassed with fields of coro) 
and plantations of fruit-trees ; and nothing was seen 
but heaps of grain, and baskets of fruiti full tables, and 
crowded storehouses. 

Thus LaSbr and his followers added every hour new 
acquisitions to their conquests, and saw Famine gra* 
dually dispossessed of bis dominions ; till at last, amidal 
their jollity and triumphs, they were depressed and 
amaced by the approach oiLoMHtudCf who wasknovtt 
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by her sunk eyes and dejected countenance. She 
came forward trembling and groaning : at eyery groan 
the hearts of all those that beheld her lost their courage^ 
their nerves slackened, their hands shook, and the in- 
struments of labor fell from their grasp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they reflected 
with regret on their easy CQmpliance with the solicita- 
tions of Labor J and began to wish again for the golden 
Itours which ihey remembered to have passed undev 
the reign of Reaij whom they resolved again to visiitf 
and to whom they intended to dedicate the remaining 
Jart of their lives. Rest had not left the world ; thejr 
^ckly found her, and to atone for their former deser- 
tion, invited her to the enjoyment of those acquisi- 
tions which Labor had procured them. 

Rett therefore took leave of the groves and val1ieS| 
Which she had hitherto inhabited, and entered into 
^aces, reposed herself in alcoves, and slumbered 
away the winter upon beds of down, and the summer 
in artificial grottos with cascades playing before her. 
There was indeed always something wanting to com- 
plete her felicity, and she could never lull her return- 
ing fugitives to that serenity which they knew before 
their engagements with Labor : Nor was her domi- 
nion entirely without control, for she was obliged to 
ihare it with Luxury y though she always looked upon 
her as a false friend, by whom her influence was in 
Kality destroyed, while it seemed to be promoted. 
• The two soft associates, however, reigned for some 
time without visible disagreement, till at last Luxur^ 
Strayed her charge, and let in Disease to seize upon 
ter worshippers. Rest then flew away, and left the 
place to the usurpers ; who employed all their arts to 
brtify themselves in their possession^ and to strength- 
^ the interest of each other. 
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torical narratives that instruct by example, the pecu- 
liar virtues or faults of women fiil but a small part; 
perhaps generally too small, for so much of our domes- 
tic happiness is in their hands, and tlieir influence is so 
great upon our earliest years, that the universal inter- 
est of the world requires them to be well instructed 
in their province : nor can it be thought proper that the 
qualities by which so much puin or pleasure may be 
given, should be left to the direction of chance. 

I have, therefore, willingly given a place in my pa- 
per to a letter, which perhaps may not be wholly use- 
less to them whose chief ambition is to please, as it 
shows how certainly the end is missed by absurd and 
injudicious endeavors at distinction. 

TO THE RAMBLER, 
Sir, 

I am a young gentleman at my own disposal, with 
a considerable estate ; and having passed through the 
common forms of education, spent some time in 
foreign countries, and made myself distinguished 
since my return in the politest company, I am now 
arrived at that part of life in which every man is ex- 
pected to settle, and provide for the continuation of 
his lineage. I withstood for some time the solicita- 
tions and remonstrances of my aunts and uncles^ but 
at last was persuaded to visit Anthea, an heiressi 
whose land lies contiguous to mine, and whose birtli 
and beauty arc without objection. Our friends .de- 
clared that we were bom for each other : all those ©a 
both sides who had no interest in hindering ourunipiif 
contributed to promote it, and were consiunng tp 
tiurry us into matrimony, before we had an oppicsr^ 
oit7 of knowing one another. I was. howmcb toi 
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eld to be given away without my own consent ; and ^ 
baving happened to pick up an opinion, which to 
many of my relations seemed extremely odd, that a 
man might be unhappy with a large estate, determin- 
ed to obtain a nearer knowledge of the person with 
whoni I was to pass the remainder of my time. To 
protract the courtship was by no means difficult, for 
Anthea had a wonderful facility of evading questions 
which I seldom repeated, and of barring approaches 
which I had no great eagerness to press. 

Thus the time passed away in visits and civilities, 
without ardent professions of love, or formal offers 
of settlements. I often attended her to public place s, 
in 'which, as is well known, all behavior is so much 
regulated by custom, that very little insight can be 
gsdned into the private character, and therefore I was 
not yet able to inform myself of her humor and m- 
clinations. 

At last I ventured to propose to her to make one of 
a small party, and spend a day in viewing a seat and 
gardens a few miles distant ; and having, upon her 
compliance, collected the rest of the company, I 
brought, at the hour, a coach which I had borrowed 
from an acquaintance, having delayed to buy one my* 
self, till I should have an oppoitunity of taking the 
lady's opinion for whose use it was intended. Anthea 
come down, but as she was going to step into the 
coacbf started back with great appearance of terror, 
and told us that she durst not enter, for the shocking 
color of the lining had so much the air of the mourn- 
ing-coach in which she followed her aunt's funeral 
three years before, that she should never have her 
poor dear aunt out of her head. 

I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with their 
mistresses ; I therefore sent back the coach) and got 
■▼oi. IV. 17 » . 
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another more gajr. Into this we all entered, the coack- 
man began to drive, and we were amusing ourselYes 
with the expectation of what we should see, wbe% 
upon a small indiBation of the carriages Anthea 
screamed out^ that we were overthrown. We were 
obliged to fix all our attention upon her, which she 
took care to keep up, by renewing her outcries st 
every comer where we had occfision to turn ; at inter- 
yals she entertained us with fretful complaints of the 
uneasiness of the coach} and obliged me to call seve- 
ral times on the coachman to take care and drive with- 
out jolting. The poor fellow endeavored topleate 
us, and therefore moved v^ry slowly, till Anthea 
found out that this pace would only keep us longer oa 
the stones, and desired that I would order him to 
make more speed. He whipped his horses, the coach 
jolted again, and Anthea very complaisantly told us 
how much she repented that she made one of our 
company. 

At last we got into the smooth road, and began to 
think our difficulties at an end, when, on a sudden, 
Anthea saw a brook before us, which she could not 
venture to pass. We were, therefore, obliged to 
alight, that we might walk over the bridge ; but when 
we came to it, we found it so narrow, that Anthea 
•durst not set her foot upon it, and was content, after 
long consultation, to call the coach back, and with in- 
numerable precautions, terrors, and lamentations, 
crossed the brook. 

It was necessary after this delay, to amend our pace, 
and directions were accordingly given to the coach- 
man, when Anthea informed us, that it was common 
for the axle to catch fire with a quick motion, and beg- 
ged of me to look out every minute, lest we should 
^1 be consumed. I was forced to obey, and give her 
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from time to time the most solemn declarations that 
■U was safe, and that I hoped we should reach the 
place without losing our lives either by fire or water. 

Thus we passed on, over ways soft and hard, with 
Bsore or less speed, but always with new vicissitudes 
•f anxiety. If the ground was hard, we were jolt* 
ed ; if soft, we were sinking. If we. went iast, we 
thoidd be overturned; if slowly, we should never 
nach the place. At length she saw something which 
ihe called a cloud, and began to consider that at that 
time of the year it frequently thundered. This seem- 
ed to be the capital terror, for after that the coach waft 
suffered to move on ; and nadanger was thought too 
dreadful to be encountered, provided she could get 
into a house before the thunder. 

Thus our whole conversation passed in dangers, 
and cares, and fears, and consolations, and stories of 
ladiea dragged in the mire, forced to spend all the 
night on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt with 
lightning ; and no sooner had a hairbreadth escape 
set us free from one calamity, but we were threaten- 
ed with another. 

At length we reached the house where we intended^ 

to regale ourselves, and I proposed to Anthea the 

choice of a great number of dishes, which the place 

being well provided for entertainment, happened to 

afford. She made some objection to every thing that 

was offered ; one thing she hated at that time of the 

year, another she could not bear since she had seen it 

spoiled at lady Feedwcll's table, another she was sure 

they could not dress at this house, and another she 

could not touch without French sauce. At last she 

fixed her mind upon salmon, bat there was no salmon 

in the house. It was however procured with great 

expedition, and when it came to the table she found 
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that her fright had taken away her stomachy which 
indeed she thought no great loss^ for she could never 
believe that any thing at an inn could be cleanly got 

Dinner was now over, and the company proposed, 
for I was now past the condition of making overturei, 
that we should pursue our original design of yisitinf; 
the gardens. Anthea declared that she could not ima- 
gine what pleasure we expected from the sight of a 
few green trees and a little gravel, and two or three 
pits of clear water ; that for her part, she hated walk- 
ing till the cool of the evening, and thought it very 
likely to rain ; and again wished that she had staid at 
honie. We then reconciled ourselves to our disap- 
.pointmcnt, and began to talk on common subjects, 
when Anthea told us, that since we came to see gar- 
dens, she would net hinder our satisfaction. We all 
rose, and walked through the enclosures for some 
lime, with no other trouble than the necessity of 
watching lest a frog should hop across the way, which 
Anthea told us would certainly kill her, if she should 
happen to see him. 

Frogs, as it fell out, there were none ; but when we 
were within a furlong of the gardens, Anthea saw 
some sheep, and heard the wether clink his bell, which 
she was certain was not hung upon him for nothing* 
and therefore no assurances nor entreaties should pre- 
vail upon her to go a step further ; she was sorry to 
disappoint the company, but her life was dearer to her 
than ceremony. 

We came back to the inn, and Anthea now disco- 
vered that there was no time to be lost in returningt 
for the night would come upon us, and a thousand 
misfortunes might happen in the dark. The hones 
were immediately harnessed, and Anthea having won* 
dercd what could aeduce her to stay so long, vW 
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eager to set out. But we had bow a new scene of 
terror^ every man we saw was a robber^ and we were 
Qtrdered sometimes to drive bard, lest a traveller 
whom we saw behind should overtake us ; and some- 
times to stop, lest we should come up to him who 
was passing before us. She alarmed many an honest 
man, by begging him to spare her life, as he passed 
by the coach, and drew me into fifteen quarrels with 
persons who increased her fright, by kindly stopping 
to inquire whether they could assist us. At last we 
came home, and she told her company next day what 
a pleasant ride she had been taking. 

I suppose, Sir, I need not inquire of you what de- 
ductions may be made from this narrative, nor- what 
happiness can arise from the society of that woman 
who nustakes cowardice for elegance, and imagines 
all delicacy to consist in refusing to be pleased. 

I am^ Sec. 
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»Mn pronuba Juno, 



J^on Hymenxos adest, non-Uli Gratia Iccto. Ovxsi 

Without connubial JunoU aid tl^ey wed ; 

Xor Hjfiun nor the Gracet bless the bed Elp-himsto^. 

TO THE RJMBLEH. 

Sis, 

A^S^ yon have hitherto dcfayed tiie performance of 
the promisei by which you gave us reason to hope for 
mother paper upon matrimony, lif&agihe youdesi^ 
nous ofv collecting more materkls than your own ex- 
perientes o^ observation! can sopplyi lod L jhalU 
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therefore lay candidly before you an account of my 
own entrance into the conjug;al state. 

I was about eight-«nd-twenty years old, when ha* 
ving tried the diyersions of the town till I began to be 
wearyi and being awakened into attention to more se* 
rious business, by the failure of an attorney to whom 
I had implicitly trusted the conduct of my fortune, I 
resolved to take ray estate into my own care, and me- 
thodise my whole life according to the strictest rules 
of economical prudence. 

In pursuance of this scheme, I took leave of mjr 
acquaintance, who dismissed me with numberless jests 
upon my new system ; having first endeavored to di' 
Tcrt me from a design so little worthy of a man of 
wit, by ridiculous accounts of the ig^norance and rus- 
ticity into which many had sunk in their retirement) 
after having distingubhed themselves in taverns and 
playhouses, and given hopes of rising to uncommon 
eminence among the gay part of mankind. 

When I came first into the country, which by a ne- 
glect not uncommon among young heirs» I bad never 
seen since the death of my father, I found eveiy thing 
in such confusion, that being utterly without pracdce 
in business, I had great difficulties to encounter in 
disentangling the perplexities of my circum.stanees ; 
they however gave way to diligent application; 
and I perceived that the advantage of keeping my own 
accounts would very much over-balance the time 
which they could require. 

I had now visited my tenants, surveyed my laad, 
and . repaired the old house^ which^ for some yearSf 
had been running to decay. These proofs c^ pecu- 
niary wisdom began to recommend me as a soberi ju- 
dicious, thriving gentleman, to all my gmrerneigb- 
hors of the coimtry, who never failed to celebrate my 
i^ianagement in' of pouxloiv V> TVir&^<&%« vA \jBMia?* 
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wit) two smart fellows, who had estates in the same 
part of the kingdomi which they visited now and then 
in a frolici to take up their rents beforehand, debauch 
a. milk-maid, make a feast for the village, and tell 
stories of their own intrigues, and then rode post back 
to town to spend their money. 

It was doubtful, however, for some time, whether 
I should be able to hold my resolution ; but a short 
perseverance removed all suspicions. I rose every 
day in reputation, by the decency of my conversation, 
and the regularity of my conduct, and was mentioned 
with great regard at the assizes, as a man very fit to 
be put in comnussion for the peace. 

During the confusion of my affairs, and the daily 
necessity of visiting farms, adjusting contracts, letting 
leaaesy and superintending repairs, I found very little 
vacuity in my lifi&,and therefore had not many thoughts 
of marriage ; but, in a little while the tumult of busi- 
nesa subsided, and the exact method which I had es- 
tablished enabled me to despatch my accounts with 
great Setcility. I had, therefore, now upon my hands, 
the task of finding means to spend my time, without 
fidling back into the poor amusements which I had 
hitherto indulged, or changing them for the sports of 
the field, which I saw pursued with so much eager- 
ness by the gentlemen of the country, that they were 
indeed the only pleasures ia which I could promise 
myself any partaker. 

The inconvenience of thia situadon naturally dis« 
posed me to wish for a companion, and the known 
value of my estate, with my reputation for frugality 
and prudence, easily gained me admission into every 
&jnily ^ for I soon found that no inquiry was madtt 
after any other virtue, nor any testimonial necessary^ 
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but of my freedom from encumbrances, and my car^ 
of what they termed the main chance. I sawi not 
without indignation, the eagerness with which the 
daughters, wherever I came, were set out to show ; 
nor could I consider them in a state much different 
from prostitution, when I found them ordered to play 
tiieir airs before me, and- to exhibit, by some seeming: 
chance, specimens of their music, their work, or 
their housewifery. No sooner was I placed at table, 
than the young lady was called upon to pay me some 
civility or other; nor could I iindtneans of escaping, 
from either father or mother, some account of their 
daughter's excellences, with a declaration that they 
were now leaving the world, and had no business on- 
this side the grave, but to see their children happily 
disposed of; that she whom I had been pleased to 
compliment at table was indeed the chief pleasure of 
their age, so good, so dutiful, so great a relief to her 
manmia in tlie care of the house, and so- much her 
papa's favorite for her cheerfulness and wit) that it 
would be with the last reluctance that they should 
part; but to a worthy gentleman in the neighborhood,, 
whom they nught often visit, they would not so hr 
consult their own gratiQcation as to refuse her ; and 
their tenderness should be shown in her fortune, when-^ 
ever a suitable settlement was proposed. 

As I knew these overtures not to proceed firom any 
preference of me before another equally rich, I'couM 
not but look with pity on young persons condemned 
to be set to auction, and made cheap by injudiciouft 
commendations ; for how could they know themselves 
offered and rejected a hundred times^ without some 
loss of that soft elevation, and msdden dignity, so ne'- 
pessary to tlie completion of female excellence ?. 
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I shall not trouble you with a history of the strata- 
gems practised upon my judgment, or the allure*- 
ments tried upon my heart, which, if you have, in 
any part of your life, been acquainted with rural po^ 
litics, you will easily conceive. Their arts have no 
great variety, they think nothing worth their care but 
money, and supposing its influence the same upon 
all the world, seldom endeavor to deceive by any 
€ther means than false computations. » 

I will not deny that, by hearing myself loudly com- 
mended for my discretion, I began to set some value 
upon my character, and was unwilling to lose mj 
credit by marrying for love. I therefore resolved to 
know the fortune of the lady whom I should address, 
before I inquired after her wit, delicacy, or beauty. 

This determination led me to Mitissa, the daugh- 
ter of Chrysophilus, whose person was at least with- 
out deformity, and whose manners were free from re- 
proach, as she had been bred up at a distance from aH 
common temptations. To Mitissa therefore I obtani- 
cd leave from her parents to pay my court, and was 
referred by her again to her father, whose direction 
she was resolved to follow. The question then was, 
only, what should be settled? The old gentleman 
made an enormous demand, with which I refused to 
comply. Mitissa was ordered to exert her power; she 
told me, that if I could refuse her papa, I had no 
love for her ; that she was an unhappy creature, and 
that I was a perfidious man ; then she burst into tears, 
and fell into fits. All this, as I was no passionate 
lover, had little effect. She next refused to see me, 
and because 1 thought my self obliged to write in terms 
Qf distress, they had once hopes of starving me into 
measures; but finding me inflexible, the father com* 
plied with my proposal, and told me he Uked xue the 
more for beiog so good at a barg^. 
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I was now married to Mitissa^ and was to expe- 
rience the happiness of a match made without po^ 
sion. Mitissa soon discovered that she was equally 
prudent with myself^ and had taken a husband onlj 
to be at her own command, and to have a chariot at 
her own call. She brought with her an old maid re- 
commended by her mother, who taught her all the 
arts of domestic management, and was, on every oc- 
casion, her chief agent and directress. They soon 
in vented one reason or other to quarrel with all my 
servants, and either prevailed on me to turn them 
away, or treated them so ill that they left me of them- 
selves, and always supplied their places with some 
brought from my wife's relations. Thus they es- 
tablished a family, over which I had no authority, and 
which was in a perpetual conspiracy against me ; for 
Mitissa considered herself as having a separate btei^ 
est, and thought nothing her own, but what she laid 
up without my knowledge. For this reason she 
brought me false accounts of the expenses of the 
house, joined with my tenants in complaints of hard 
times, and by means of a steward of her own, took 
rewards for soliciting abatements of the rent. Her 
great hope is to outlive mc, that she may enjoy what 
she has thus accumulated, and therefore she is al- 
ways contriving some improvements of her.jcnntttre 
land, and once tried to procure an injunction to hin- 
der me from felling timber upon it for repdrs. Her 
father and mother assist her in her projects, and are 
frequently hinting that she is ill used, and reproaching 
me with the presents that other ladies receive firoa 
their husbands. 

Such, Sir, was my situation for seven yearS} till- 
at last my patience was exhausted, and having onedaf- 
invited her &ther to my house, I laid the state of mf, 

ffSurs before him^ detected my wife ia sercnlcf her 
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ids, turned otit her steward, charged a constable 
1 her maid, took my business in my own hands, re- 
^ her to a settled allowance, and now write this 
cunt to warn others against marrying those whom 
f have no reason to esteem* \ 

' I am, &c. 
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Ttf-sr^/^aci e*J^iy|i ^oAav }* art ir^6fctiG-xf. HoM^R* 



•Piping on their reeds the shepherds ^^ 



Nor fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe. Pope. 

L HERE is scarcely any species of poetry that has 
lured more readers, or excited more writers, than 
e pastoral. It is generally pleasing, because it en- 
rtsdns the mind with representations of scenes fa- 
iliar to almost every imagination, and of which all 
m equally judge whether they are well described. 
: exhibits a life, to which we have been always accus- 
»med to associate peace, and leisure, and innocence : 
Bd therefore we readily set open the heart for the 
dmission of its images, which contribute to drive 
way cares and perturbations, and suffer ourselves^ 
»ithout resistance, to be transported to elysian re- 
pbns, where we are %o meet with nothing but joy, and 
ilenty, and contentment ; where every gale whispers 
ileasure, and every shade promises repose. 

It has been maintained by some, who love to talk of 
^lii&t they do not know, that pastoral is the most an- 
cient poetry ; and, indeed, since it is probable that 
poetry is nearly of the same anticpiity with rational na- 
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ture, and since the life of the first men was certainly 
rura,], we may reasonably conjecture, that, as their 
ideas would necessarily be borrowed from those ob- 
jects with which they are acquainted, their compo* 
sures, being filled chiefly with such thoughts on the 
visible creation as must occur to the first observers, 
were pastoral hymns, like those which Milton intro* 
xluces the original pair singing, in the day of inno- 
cence, to the praise of their Maker. 

For the same reason that pastoral poetry was the 
first employment of the human imagination, it is ge- 
nerally the first literary amusement of our minds. 
We have seen fields, and meadows, and groves, from 
the time that our eyes opened upon life ; and are 
pleased with birds, and brooks, and breezes, much 
earlier than we engage among the actions and pas- 
sions of mankind. We are therefore delighted with 
rural pictures, because we know the original at an age' 
when our curiosity can be very little awakened by de- 
scriptions of courts which we never beheld, or repre- 
sentations of passions which we never felt. 

The satisfaction received from this kind of wriung 
not only begins early, but lasts long ; we do not, as wc 
advance into the intellectual world, throw it away among 
other childish amusements and pastimes, but willingly 
return to it in any hour of indolence and relaxadon. 
The images of true pastoral have always the power of 
exciting delight, because the works of nature, from 
which they are drawn, have always the same order and 
beauty, and continue to force tliemselves upon oqr 
thoughts, being at once obvious to the most careleM 
regard, and more than adequate to the strongest rea- 
son, and severest contemplation. Our inclination to ' 
stillness and tranquillity is seldom much lessened by 
long knowledge of the busy and tumultuary part of lh« 
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irorld. In childhood ire turn our thoughts to the 
country, as to the re^on of pleasure; we recur to it in 
old age as a port of rest, am! perhaps with that second- 
ary and adventitious gladness, which every man feels 
on revieiving those places, or recollecting those oc- 
currences, that contributed to his youthful enjoy ments, 
and bring him back to the prime of life, when the 
world was gay with the bloom of novelty, when mirth 
^raatoned at his side, and hope sparkled before him. 

The sense of this universal pleasure has invited 
numbers without number to try their skill in pastoral 
perfonnances, in which they have generally succeeded 
after the manner of other imitators, transmitting the 
same images in the same combination from one to 
another, till he that reads the title of a poem, may 
guess at the whole series of the composition ; nor will 
amaii, after the perusal of thousands of these perform- 
ances, find his knowledge enlarged with a single 
Tiew of nature not produced before, or his imagination 
amused with any new application of thtfse views to 
moral purposes. 

The range of pastoral is indeed narrow;' for 
thoughnature itself, philosophically considered, be in- 
exhaustible, yet its general effects on the eye and on 
the ear are uniform, and incapable of much variety 
of description. Poetry cannot dwell upon the minu- 
ter distinctions, by which one species differs from 
another, without departing from that simplicity of 
grandeur which fills the imagination ; nor dissect the 
latent qualities of things, without losing its gci 
power of gratifying every nund by recal 
ceptlons. Hbwever, as each age n 
Tcries, and those discoveries aj 
known, as new plants or luod^aQ 
duced, and by little and little fl 
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ral might receive, from time to time, small augmenta- 
tions, and exhibit once in a century a scene somewhat 
varied. 

But pastoral subjects have been often, like others, 
taken into the hands of those that were not qualified 
to adorn them, men to whom the face of nature was so 
little known, that they have drawn it only after their 
own imagination, and changed or distorted her fea- 
tures, that their portraits might appear something 
more tlian servile copies from their predecessors. 

Not only the images of rural life, but the occaaons 
on which they can be propcvly produced^ arc few and 
general. The state of a man confined to the employ- 
ments and pleasures of the country, is so little diver- 
sified, and exposed to so few of those accidents which 
produce perplexities, terrors, and surprises, in more 
complicated transactions, that he can be shown but 
seldom in such circumstances as attract curiosity. 
His ambition is without policy, and his love without 
intrigue. He has no complaints to make of his rival, 
but that he is richer than himself; nor any disasters 
to lament, but a cruel mistress, or a bad harvest. 

The conviction of the necessity of some new source 
of pleasure induced Sannazarius to remove the scene 
from the fields to the sea, to substitute fishermen for 
bhepherds, and derive his sentiments from the pisca- 
tory life ; for which he has been censured by suc- 
ceeding critics, because the sea is an object of terror, 
and by no means proper to amuse the mind, and lay the 
passions asleep. Against this objection he might be 
defended by the established maxim, that the poet has 
a right to select his images, and is no more obliged to 
show the sea in a storm, than the land under an inun- 
dation : but may display all the pleasures, and conceal 
the dangers of the watery as he may lay his shepherd 
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under a shady beech, without giving him an ague, or 
letting a wild beast loose upon him. 

There are, however, two defects in the piscatory 
eclogue^ which perhaps cannot be supplied. The 
sea, though in hot countries it is considered by those 
who live, like Sannazarius, upon the coast, as a place 
of pleasure and diversion, has notwithstanding much 
less variety than the land, and therefore will be sooner 
exhausted by a descriptive writer. When he has 
once shoAvn the sun rising or setting upon it, curled its 
waters with the vernal breeze, rolled the waves in 
gentle succession to the shore, and enumerated the 
iish sporting in the shallows, he has nothing remain- 
ing but what is common to all other poetry, the com- 
plaint of a nymph for a drowned lover, or the indipjna- 
tion of a fisher that his oysters are refused, and My- 
con's accepted. 

Another obstacle to the general reception of this 
kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime pleasures, 
in which the greater part of mankind must always live. 
To all the inland inhabitants of every region, the sea 
is only known as an immense diffusion of waters, over 
which men pass from one country to another, and in 
which life is frequently lost. They have, therefore, 
no opportunity of tracing in their own thoughts, the 
descriptions of winding shores and calm bays, nor can 
took on the poem in which they are mentioned, with 
Other sensations than on a sea chart, or the metrical 
geography of Dionysius. 

This defect Sannazarius was hindered from per- 
ceiving, by writing in a learned language to readers 
generally acquainted with the works of nature ; but 
if he had made his attempt in any vulgar tongue, he 
would soon have discovered how vainly he had en- 
.l^eavored to make that lovedy which, wd.^ \\q\. vixAvir- 
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I am afraid it will not be found easy to improve the 
pastorals of antiquity, by any great additions or diver- 
sifications. Our descriptions may indeed differ from 
those of Virgil, as an English from an Italian sum-* 
mer, and, in some respects, as modern from ancient 
life ; but as nature is in both countries nearly the 
same, and as poetry has to do rather with the passions 
of men, which are uniform, than their customs, 
which are changeable, the varieties, which time or 
place can furnish, will be inconsiderable ; and I shall 
endeavor to show, in the next paper, how little the 
latter ages have contributed to the improvement of 
the rustic muse. 
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Canto qua solitus^ si quando armenta vocahat, 

Amphion Dircaeus, YlBCi 

Such strains I sing as once Amphion play'd. 
When listening flocks the powerful call obey'd. 

ELPHINTSTOy* 

An writing or judging of pastoral poetry, neither 
the authors nor critics of latter times seem to have 
paid sufficient regard to the originals left us by anti« 
quity, but have entangled themselves with unneces- 
sary difficulties, by advancing principles, which, ha- 
ving no foundation in the nature of things, are whol- 
ly to be rejected from a species of composition, in 
which, above all others, mere nature is to be re- 
garded. 

It is therefore necessary to inquire after some more 
distinct and exact idea of this kind of writing. This 
may, I think, be easily found in the pastoi^s of Vll^ 
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1^1} from whose opinion it will not appear very safe to 
depart, if we consider that every advantage of nature 
and of fortune concurred to complete his produc- 
tions ; that he was born with great accuracy and se- 
verity of judgment, enlightened with all the learning 
of one of the brightest ages, and embellished with 
the elegance of the Roman court ; that he employed 
his powers rather in improving than inventing, and 
therefore must have endeavored to recompense the 
want of novelty by exactness ; that taking Theocritus 
for his original, he found pastoral far advanced to- 
wards perfection, and that having so great a rival, he 
must have proceeded with uncommon caution. 

If we search the writings of Virgil, for the true 
definition of a pastoral, it will be found a fioem in 
which any action or passion is re/iresented by its effects 
upon a country life* Whatsoever therefore may, ac- 
cording to the common course of things, happen in 
the country, may afford a subject for a pastoral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur to those 

who are versed in the writings of the modern critics, 

that there is no mention of the golden age. . I cannot 

indeed easily discover why it is thought necessary to 

refer descriptions of a rural state to remote times, 

nor can I perceive that any writer has consistently 

preserved the Arcadian manners and sentiments. 

The only reason that I have read, on which this rule 

has-been founded, is, that, according to the customs 

—of modem life, it is improbable that shepherds should 

be capable of harmonious numbers, or delicate senti- 

ineDts ; and therefore the reader must exalt his ideas 

of the pastoral character, by carrying his thoughts 

to the age in which the care of herds and flocks wa». 

the employment of the wisest and greatest men. 

18 * 
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These reasoners seem to have been led into their 
hypothesis, by considering pastoral, not in general, 
as a representation of rural nature, and consequently 
as exhibiting the ideas and sentiments of those, who- 
ever they are, to whom the country affords pleasure 
or employment, but simply as a dialogue, or narra- 
tive of men actually tending sheep, and busied in the 
lowest and most laborious offices ; from whence they 
very readily concluded, since characters must neces- 
Barily be preserved, that either the sentiments must 
sink to the level of the speakers, or the speakers 
must be raised to the height of the sentiments. 

In consequence of these original errors, a thousand 
precepts have been given, which have only contribu- 
ted to perplex and confound. Some have thought it 
necessary that the imaginary manners of the golden 
age should be universally preserved, and have there- 
fore believed, that nothing more could be admitted in 
pastoral, than lilies and roses, and rocks and streams, 
among which arelieard the gentle whispers of chaste 
fondness, or the soft complaints of amorous impa- 
tience. In pastoral, as in other writings, chastity of 
sentiment ought doubtless to be observed, and purity 
of manners to be represented ; not because the poet 
is confined to the images of the golden age, but be- 
cause, having the subject in his own choice, he ought 
always to consult the interest of virtue. 

These advocates for the golden age lay down other 
principles, not very consistent with their general 
plan ; for they tell us, that, to support the character 
of the shepherd, it is proper that all refinement should 
be avoided, and that some slight instances of igno- 
rance should be interspersed. Thus the shepherd in 
Virgil is supposed to have forgot the name of Anaxi- 
iYiander^ and in Pope the term Zodiac is too hard fop 
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a rustic apprehension. But if we place our 6hep« 
herds in their primitive condition, ^e iRay giye them 
learning among their other qualifications ; and if vtml 
suffer them to allude at all to things of later existence^ 
which) perhaps, cannot with any great propriety bo 
allowedi there can be no danger of making them 
speak* with too much accuracy, since they conversed 
with divinities, and transmitted to succeeding ages 
the arts of life. 

Other writers, having the mean and despicable con- 
dition of a shepherd always before them, conceive it 
necessary to degrade the language of pastoral by ob- 
solete terms and rustic words, which they very learn- 
edly call Doric, without reflecting, that they thus be- 
V;ame authors of a mangled dialect, which no human< 
being ever could have spoken, that they may as well 
refine the speech as the sentiments of their person- 
agCy and that none of the inconsistencies which they 
endeavor to avoid, is greater than that of joining 
elegance of thought with coarseness of diction. 
Spenser begins one of his pastorals with studied bar* 
barity; 

Diggon David It bid her good-day : 
Or, Diggon her is, or I missay. 

Dig. Her was her while it was day-light» 
But njgy her is a most wretched wij^ht. 

What will the reader imagine to be the subject on 
which speakers like these exercise their eloquence ? 
Will he not be somewhat disappointed, when he finds 
them met together to condemn the corruptions of the 
church of Rome ? Surely, at the same time that a 
shepherd learns theology, he may gain some acquaint- 
ance with his native language. 

Pastoral admits of all ranks of persons, because 
persons of all ranks inhabit the country* \ Ix ^7LK\\y\^% 
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not, therefore, on account of the characters neces- 
sary to be introduced, any elevation or delicacy of sen- 
timent; those ideas only are improper, which, not 
owing their original to rural objects, are not pastoral. 
Such is the exclamation in Virgil, 

J^'unc scio quid sit Atnor, duris in cautibus ilium 
Isjjiarust aut liliodope, tiut txiremi Garamantesp 
J\cc generis noctri pueruin, nee sanguinis ;'edunt. 

I know thee. Love, in deserts thou wcrt bred. 

And at the dugs of savage tigers fed ; 

Alien of birth, usuj per of the plains. Drtdeit. 

which Pope endeavoring to copy, was carried to still 
greater impropriety : 

I know thee. Love, wild as the raging* main, 
Aiorc fierce than tigt^rs on the l-jbyan plain ; 
Thou Wert from yttna's burning entrails torn ; 
Begot in teRipests, and in tliunders bom 1 

Sentiments like these, as they have no ground in na- 
ture, are indeed of little value in any poem ; but in 
pastoral they are particularly liable to censure, be- 
cause it wants that exaltation above common life, 
which in tragic or heroic writings often reconciles us 
to bold flights and daring figures. 

Pastoral being the re/iresentation of an action or 
fiassiouy by its effects ufion a country life^ has nothing 
peculiar but its confinement to rural imagery, with- 
out which it ceases to be pastoraK This is its true 
characteristic, and this it cannot lose by any dignity 
of sentiment, or beauty of diction. The PoUio of 
Virgil, with all its elevation, is a composition truly 
bucolic, though rejected by the critics ; for all the 
images are either taken from the country, or from 
the religion of the age common to all parts of the 
empire. 
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The Silenus is indeed of a more disputable kind, 
because though the scene lies in the country, the song 
being religious and historical, had been no less adapt- 
ed to any other audience or place. Neither can it 
well be defended as a fiction ; for the introduction of 
a god seems to imply the golden age, and yet he al- 
ludes to many subsequent transactions, and mentions 
Gallus, the poet's contemporary. 

It seems necessary to the perfection of this poem^ 
that the occasion which is supposed to produce it, be 
at least not inconsistent with a country life, or less 
Ukely tP interest those who have retired into places of 
solitude and quiet, than the more busy part of man- 
kind. It is therefore improper to give the title of a 
pastoral to verses, in which the speakers, after the 
slight mention of their flocks, fall to complaints of 
errors in the church, and corruptions in the govern- 
menty or to lamentations of the death of some illus- 
trious person, whom, when once the poet has called 
a shepherd, he has no longer any labor upon his hands, 
but can make the clouds weep, and lilies wither, and 
the sheep hang their heads, without art or learning 
genius or study. 

It is part of Claudian's character of his rustic, that 
be computes his time not by the succession of con^* 
Bttls, but of harvests. Those who pass their days in 
retreats distant from the theatres of business, are al- 
ways least likely to hurry their imagination with pub- 
lic affairs. 

The facility of treating actions or events in the pas- 
toral style, has incited many writers, from whom 
more judgment might have been expected^ to put 
the sorrow or the joy which the occasion required 
into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrsis ; and as one 
absurdity must naturally be expected \Ais>s^^^^*d.^'l^'t 
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another, they have written with an utter disregard 
both of life and nature, and filled their productions 
with mythological allusions, with incredible fictions, 
and with sentiments which neither passion nor reason 
could have dictated, since the change which religion 
has made in the whole system of the world. 
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Auream quis-pih mediocritateni 
JJiiijfit, tutus caret obsoltti 
SurUibus tecti, caret ijividendd 

Sobrius aula* HoR. 

The man within the golden mean, 

AV'ho can his boldest wish contain. 

Securely views the rviin'd cell, 

Where sordid want and sorrow dwell ; 

And in himself serenely great, 

Declines an envied room of state. Francis. 

xjLMONG many parallels which men of imagination 
have drawn between the natural and moral state of the 
world, it has been observed that happiness, as well as 
virtue, consists in mediocrity; that to avoid every ex- 
treme is necessary, even to him who has no other care 
thcin to pass through the present state with ease and 
safety ; and that the middle path is the road of secu- 
rity, on either side of which are not only the pitfalls of 
vice, but the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, ftet]f« 
aptTcv, Mediocrity is 6esty has been long considered 
as an universal principle, extended through the 
whole compass of life and nature. The experience 
of every age seems to have given it new confirmation, 
and to show that nothings however specious or allu* 
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', is pursued with propriety, or enjoyed with safe- 
seyond certain limits. 

ven the gifts of nature, which may truly be con- 
red as the most solid and durable of all terrestrial 
intages, are found, when Ihey exceed the middle 
it, to draw the possessor into many calamities, ea« 
avoided by others that have been less bountifully 
ched or adorned. We see every day women perish. 
1 infamy, by having been too willing to set their beau- 
) show ; and others, though not with equal guilt or 
ery, yet with very sharp remorse, languishing in 
ay, neglect, and obscurity, for having rated their 
thful charms at too high a price. And, indeed, 
tie opinion of Bacon be thought to deserve much 
ard, very few sighs would be vented for eminent 

superlative elegance of form ; ' for beautiful wo- 
1,* says he, < are seldom of any great accomplish- 
ats, because they, for the most part, study beha- 
r rather than virtue.' 

lealth and vigor, and a happy constitution of the 
poreal frame, are of absolute necessity to -the en- 
ment of the comforts, and to the performance of 

duties of life, and requisite in yet a greater mea- 
•e to the accomplishment of any thing illustrious or 
tinguished ; yet even these, if we can judge by 
ir apparent consequences, are sometimes not very 
leficial to those on whom they are most liberally 
stowed. They that frequent the chambers of the 
k will generally find the sharpest pains, and most 
ibborn maladies, among them whom confidence of 
i force of nature formerly betrayed to negligence 
i irregularity; and that superfluity of strength, 
lich was at once their boast and their snare, has 
:en, in the latter part of life, no other effect than 
Sit it continues them long ia impotence ?ca^^3WS£,>xi^. 
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These 'gifts of nature are, however,"always bless- 
ings in themselves, and to be acknowledged with 
gratitude to him that gives them ; since they are, in 
their regular and legitimate effects, productive of 
liappiness, and prove pernicious only by voluntary 
corruption or idle negligence. And as there is little 
danger of pursuing them with too much ardor or 
anxiety, because no skill or diligence can hope to 
procure them, the uncertainty of their influence up- 
on our lives is mentioned, not to depreciate their real 
value, but to repress the discontent and envy to which 
the want of them often gives occasion in those who 
do not enough suspect their own frailty, nor consider 
how much less is the calamity of not possessing great 
powers, than of not using them aright. 

Of all those things that make us superior to others, 
there is none so much within the reach of our endea- 
vors as riches, nor any thing more eagerly or con- 
stantly desired. Poverty is an evil always in our 
view, an evil complicated with so many circumstances 
of uneasiness and vexation, that every man is studi- 
ous to avoid it. Some degree of riches is therc?fbre 
required, that we may be exempt from the gripe of 
necessity ; when this purpose is once attained, we 
naturally wish for more, that the evil which is re- 
garded with so much horror, may be yet at a greater 
distance from us; as he that has once felt or dreaded 
the paw of a savage, will not be at rest till they are 
parted by some barrier, which may take away all pos- 
sibility of a second attack. 

To this point, if fear be not unreasonably indulged, 
Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuse to extend his 
mediocrity. But it almost always happens, that the . 
man who grows rich, changes his notions of povertyi 
states his wants by some new measure, and from fly 
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ing the enemy that pursued him, bends his endeavors 
to overtake those whom he sees before him. The 
power of gratifying his appetites increases their de- 
mands ; a thousand wishes crowd in upon him, im- 
portunate to be satisfied, and vanity and ambition open 
prospects to desire, which still grow wider as they 
arc more contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds ; an 
eagerness for increase of possessions deluges the soul, 
and we sink into the gulfs of insatiability, only be- 
cause we do not sufficiently consider, that all real need 
is very soon supplied, and all real danger of its inva- 
sion easily precluded ; that the claims of vanity, being 
without limits, must be denied at last ; and that the 
pain of repressing them is less pungent before they 
have been long accustomed to compliance. 

Whosoever shall look heedfully upon those who 
arc eminent for their riches, will not think their con- 
dition such as that he should hazard his quiet, and 
much less his virtue, to obtain it. For all that great 
wealth generally gives above a moderate fortune, is 
more room for the freaks of caprice, and more privi- 
lege for ignorance and vice, a quicker suc.cession of 
flatteries, and a larger circle o'f voluptuousness. 

There is one reason seldom remarked which makes 
riches less desirable. Too much wealth is yery fre- 
quently the occasion of poverty. He whom the wan- 
tonness of abundance has once softened, easily sinks 
into neglect of his affairs ; and he that thinks he can 
afford to be negligent, is not far from being poor. He. 
will soon be iwolved in perplexities, which his inex- 
penence will render unsurmountable ; he will fly for 
help to those whose interest it is that he should be 
more distressed, and will be at last torn to pieces by 
vultures tliat alw^ays hover over foi Lunes in decay. 

VOL. IV. 19 
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When the plains of India were burnt up by a long 
continuance of drought, Hamet and Raschid, two 
neighboring shepherds, faint with thirst, stood at the 
common boundary of their grounds, with their flocks 
and herds panting round them, and in extremity of' 
distress prayed for water. On a sudden the air was 
becalmed, the birds ceased to chirp, and the flocks 
to bleat. They turned their eyes every way, and saw 
a being of mighty stature advancing through the 
valley, whom they knew upon his nearer approach to 
be the Genius of Distribution. In one hand ne held the 
sheaves of plenty, and in the other the sabre of de- 
struction. The shepherds stood trembling, and 
Avould have retired before him; but he called to them 
with a voice gentle as the breeze that plays in the 
evening among the spices of Sabsc ; " Fly not from 
your benefactor, children of the dust I I am come 
to ofier you gifts, which only your own folly can make 
vain. You here pray for water, and water I will be- 
stow ; let me know with how much you will be satis- 
fied: speak not rashly; consider, that of whatever 
can be enjoyed by the body, excess is no less danger- 
. ous Ihan scarcity. When you remember the paitt 
of thirst, do not forget the danger of suffocation. 
Now, Hamet, tell me your request.'* 

" O Being, kind and beneficent," says Hamet, " let 
thine eye pardon my confusion. I entreat a little 
brook, which in summer shall never be dry, and in 
winter never overflow." " It is granted," replies the 
Genius ; and immediately he opened the ground with 
his sabre, and a fountain bubbling up u§der their feet, 
* scattered its rills over the meadows ; the flowers re- 
newed their fragrance, the trees spread a greener 
foliage, and the flocks and herds quenched their 
thirst. 
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Then turning to Raschid, the Genius invited him 
Lcwise to offer his petition. « I request," says 
Lschid, " that thou wilt turn the Ganges through my 
ounds, -with all its waters, and all their inhabitants." 
unet was struck with the greatness of his neigh- 
r*s sentiments, and secretly repined in his heart, 
it he had not made the same petition before him ; 
len the Genius spoke, " Rash man, be not insa- 
ble ! remember, to thee that is nothing which thou 
isL not use, and how are thy wants greater than the 
Bts of Hamet?" Raschid repeated his desire, and 
iased himself with the mean appearance that Hamct 
tuld make in the presence of the proprietor of the 
inges. The Genius then retired towards the river 
i the two shepherds stood waiting the event. As 
schid was looking with contempt upon his neighbor, 
a sudden was heard the roar of torrents, and they 
md by the mighty stream that the mounds of the 
nges^ were broken. The flood rolled forward into 
i lands of Raschid, his plantations were torn up, 
i flocks overwhelmed, he was swept away before it, 
1 a crocodile devoured him. 
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Zt/f/ix— — -nu//i bene nupta marito, A v s o x i u s. 

Unblcst, still dooin'd to wed with miserj'. 

. HE condition of the female sex has been frc- 
ently the subject of compassion to medical writer?, 
cause their constitution of body is sucV\^\Vv^X^^q,\>j 
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•otale of life brings its peculiar diseases : they are 
placed, according to the proverb, between Scylla and 
Charybdis, with no other choice than of dangers 
rniially formidable ; and whether they embrace mar- 
riage, or determine upon a single life, are exposed, 
in consequence of their choice, to siduiess, misery, ^ 
and death. 

It were to be wished that so great a degree of Da- ^ 
tural infelicity might not be increased by adventitious 
c->.nd artificial miseries; and that beings, whose beauty 
'sve cannot behold without admiration, and whose dc- 
iicacy wc caimot contemplate without tenderness, 
might be suffered to enjoy every alleviation of their 
sorrows. But, however it has happened, the custom 
of the world seems to have been formed in a kind of 
conspiracy against them, though it does not appear 
hut they had themselves an equal share in its estab- 
lliih'.Ticnt ; and prescriptions which, by whomsoever 
they v.'crc begun, arc now of long continuance, and 
by consequence of great authority, seem to have 
almost excluded them from content, in whatsoever 
condition they shall pass their lives. 

If they refuse the society of men, and continue in 
that Itate which is reasonably supposed to place hap- 
piness most in their own power, they seldom give 
those that frequent their conversation any exalted no- 
tions of the blessing of liberty ; fop whether it be 
that they are angry to see with what inconsiderate 
eagerness other heedless females rush into slavery, or 
with what absurd vanity the married ladies boast the 
change of their condition, and condemn the heroines 
who endeavor to assert the natural dignity of their 
sex ; whether they are conscious that like barrefi 
countries they are free, only because they were never 
thought to deserve the trouble of a conquest^ orimv 
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ginc that their sincerity is not always unsuspected, 
when they declare their contempt of men ; it is cer* 
tain, that they generally appear to have some great 
and incessant cause of uneasiness, and that many of 
them have at last heen persuaded, by powerful rheto* 
ricians, to try the life which they had so long contemn- 
ed, and put on the bridal oiiiaments at a time whea 
they least became them. 

What are the real causes of the impatience which 
the ladies discover in a virgin state, I shall perhaps 
take some other occasion to examine. That it is not 
to be envied for its happiness, appears from the soli- 
citude with which it is avoided ; from the opinion uni- 
Tcrsally prevalent among the sex, that no woman con- 
tinues long in it but because she is not invited to for- 
sake it ; from the disposition always shown to treat old 
KoaidB as the refuse of the world ; and from the wil- 
lingness with which it is often quitted at last, by those 
whose experience has enable^hem to judge at leisure 
and decide with authority. 

: Yet such is life, that whatever is proposed, it is 
Biuch easier to find reasons for rejecting Uian embra* 
cing. Marriage, though a certain security from the 
reproach and solitude of antiquated virginity, has yet, 
as it is usually conducted, many disadvantages, that 
take away much from the pleasure which society pro* 
mises, and might afford, if pleasures and pains were 
konestly shared, and mutual confidence inviolably- 
preserved. 

■ The miseries, indeed, which many ladies suffer un- 
der conjugal vexations, are to be considered with 
great pity, because their husbands are often not takea 
by them as objects of affection, but forced upon then^ 
by authority and violence, or by persuasion and impor- 
ttmity, equally resistless when urged b^ \!tvQ^^><(\i^£GQb 
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they have been always accustomed to reverence and 
obey ; and it very seldom appears that those who are 
thus despotic in the disposal of their children, pay 
any regard to their domestic and personal felicity, or 
think it so much to be inquired whether they will be 
iiappy, as whether they will be rich. 

It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime, which 
' parents, not in any other respect to be numbered with 
robbers and assassins, frequently commit, that, in their 
estimation, riches and happiness are equivalent terms, 
i'hcy have passed their lives with no other wish than 
of adding acre to acre, and filling one bag after ano- 
ther, and iniagine the advantage of a daughter suffi- 
ciently considered, when they have secured her a 
Ijrge jointure, and given her reasonable expectations 
A living in the midst of those pleasures with which 
^lie had seen her father and mother solacing their age. 

There is an occonomical oracle received among the 
prudential part of the world, which advises fathers to 
K'Hirry thtir dauj^hiere, lest they should marry them" 
jcUfca ; by which I suppose it is implied, that women 
left to their own conduct generally unite themselves 
with such partners as can contribute very little to their 
ielicity. Who was the author of this maxim, or with 
what intention it was originally uttered,.! have not yet 
discovered ; but imagine, that however solemnly it 
may be transmitted, or however implicitly received, it 
can confer no authority which nature has denied; it 
':annot license Titius to be unjust, lest Caia. should be 
imprudent ; nor give right to imprison for lifcy lest li- 
berty should be ill employed. 

That the ladies have sometimes incurred iminitE' 
lions which might naturally produce edicts not much 
in their favor, must be confessed by their warmest ad- 
vocates ; and I have indeed seldom observed that wbea 
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the tenderness or virlue of their parents lias preserved 
tbem from forced marriage, and left them at large to 
choose their own path in the labyrinth of life, they 
have made any great advantage of their liberty : they 
commonly take the opponunity of independence to 
triSe away youth, and lose their bloom in a. hurry of di- 
versi<Hi3, recurring in a succession too quick to leave 
room for any settled reflection ; they see the world 
vithout gaining experience, and at last regulate their 
choice by motives trifling as those of a girl, or mer* 
cenaryasthoseof aniiser. 

Melantbia came to town upon the death of her fa- 
ther, witli a very large fortune, and with the reputa- 
tion of a much larger ; she was therefore followed and 
caressed by many men of rank, and by some of under- 
standing ; but having an Insatiable desire of pleasure, 
■he was not at leisure, from the park, the gardens, the 
theatres, visits, assembles, and masquerades, to attend 
•eriouHly to any proposal, but was still impatient for a 
new Qatterer, and neglected marriage as always in her 
power; till in time her admirers fell away, wearied 
with expense, disgusted at her folly, or offended by 
her inconstancy ; she heard of concerts to which she 
was not invited, and was more than once forced (o sit 
uUlatanassembly for want of a partner. In this dis- 
tress, chance threw in her way Philotrypbus, a man 
Toin, glittering, and thoughtless 
tfvat a small fortune in equipage and drt 
^iaing in the last suit for which his ti ~~ 
him credit. He had been long cndea 
lus extravagance by marriage, and thcrefaJ 
hit court to Melanthia, who after some n 
Knsibility saw Lim at a ball, ai 
by his performance in a minuet. Tbefq 
a man cannot always dance, a&d PM' 
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other method of pleasing : however, as neither was in 
any great degree vicious, they live together with no 
other unhappiness, than vacuity of mind, and that 
tastelessness of life, which proceeds from a satiety of 
juvenile pleasures, and an utter inability to fill their 
place by nobler employments. As they have known 
the fashionable world at the same time, they agree in 
their notions of all those subjects on which they ever 
speak ; and being able to add nothing to the ideas of 
each other, are not much inclined to conversation, but 
very often join in one wish, " That they could sleep 
more, and think less." 

Argyris, after having refused a thousand offers, at 
last consented to marry Cotylus, the younger brother 
of a duke, a man without elegance of mien, beauty of 
person, or force of undersfeinding; who, while he 
courted her, could not always forbear allu^ons to her 
binh, and hints how cheaplj^he would purchase an 
alliance to so illustrious a family. His conduct from 
the hour of his marriage has been insufferably tyran- 
nical, nor has he any other regard to her than whatari* 
scs from his desire that her appearance may not dis- 
grace him. Upon this principle, however, he always 
orders that she should be gaily dressed, and splendidly 
attended ; and she has, among all her mortification^ 
the happiness to take place of her eldest sister* 
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'JKlec dicet^ cur ego ainicum 



Offendain m nugis ? //a nugte stria ducent 

Jn mala derisum scmel, Hoa« 

Nor say, for trifles why should I displease 

The man I love ? For trifles such as these 

To serious mischiefs lead the man I love. 

If once the flatterer's ridicule he prove. Francis. 

AT has been remarked, that authors are genus irrita- 
hile^ a gc7ieration very easily fiut out of temper^ and 
tliat they seldom fail of giving proofs of their irascibi- 
lity upon the slightest attack of criticism, or the most 
gentle or modest offer of advice and information. 

Writers being best acquainted with one another, 
have represented this character as prevailing among 
men of literature, which a more extensive view of the 
world would have shown them to be diffused through 
all human nature, to mingle itself with every species 
of ambition and desire of praise, and to discover its ef- 
fects with greater or less restraint, and under disguises 
more or less artful, in all places and all conditions. 

The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more observed, 
because they necessarily appeal to the decision of the 
public. Their enmities are incited by applauses from 
their parties, and prolonged by treacherous encou- 
ragement for general diversion ; and when the contest 
happens to rise high between men of genius and learn- 
ing, its memory is continued for the same reason as 
its vehemence was at first promoted, because it grati- 
fies the malevolence or curiosity of readers, and re- 
lieves the vacancies of life with amusement and 
laughter. The personal disputes, therefore, of rivals 
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in wit arc sometimes transmitted to posterity, when 
the grudges and heart-burnings of men less conspi- 
cuous, though carried on with equal bitterness, and 
productive of greater evils, are exposed to the know- 
ledge of those only whom they nearly affect, and suf- 
fered to pass off and be forgotten among common and 
casual transactions. 

The resentment which the discovery of a fault or 
folly produces, must bear a certain proportion to ouf 
pride, and will regularly be more acrimonious as 
pride is more immediately the principle of action. In 
whatever therefore we wish or imagine ourselves to 
excel, we shall always be displeased to have our 
claims to reputation disputed ; and more displeased 
if the accomplishment be such as can expect reputa- 
tion only for its reward. For this reason it is com- 
mon to find men break out into rage at any insinua- 
tions to the disadvantage of their wit, who have borne 
with great patience reflections on their morals ; and 
of women it has been always known, that no censure 
wounds so deeply, or rankles so long, as that which 
charges them with want of beauty. 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with tri- 
fling pursuits, and please themselves most with things 
of small importance, I have often known very severe 
and lasting malevolence excited by unlucky censuresi 
which would have fallen without any effect, had they 
not happened to wound a part remarkably tender. 
Gustulus, who valued himself upon the nicety of his 
palate, disinherited his eldest son for telling him that 
the wine which he was then commending, was the samo 
which he had sent away the day before not fit to be 
drunk, Proculus withdrew his kindness from a ne« 
phew, whom he had always considered the most pro- 
mising genius of the age, for happening to praise in 
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Jiis presence the graceful horsemanship of Marius. 
And Fortunlo, when he was privy counsellor, procu- ' 
red a clerk to be dismissed froia one of the public oHi- 
cea, in which he nas eminent for his skill and assi- 
duity, because he had been heard to say that there 
was another mar. in the kingdom on whose skill at 
billiards he wo'jld lay his money against Fortunio's. 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one house) 
and shared all the pleasures and endearments of in- 
fancy together. They entered upon life at the same 
time, and continued their confidence and friendship ; 
cODsuIted each other in every change of their dress, 
and every admission of a new lover ; thought every 
dirersion more entertaining whenever it happened 
that both were present, and when separated justified 
the conduct, and celebrated the excellencies, of one 
anotbcf> Such was their intimacy, and such their 
fideUty ; till a birth-niglit approached, when Floretta 
took one morning an opportunity, as they were con- 
sulttQ^ upon new clothes, to advise her friend not to 
dance at the ball, and informed her that her perform- 
ance the year before had not answered the expecta- 
tion wliich her other accomplishments had raised. 
Felicia commended her sincerity, and thanked her for 
the caudon ; but told her Ihat she danced to pleuso 
herself, and was very little concerned what the men 
night take the liberty of saying, but thatif her appear- 
ance gaf e her dear Floretta any uneasiness, she would 
stay away. Floretta had now nothing leftbutto make 
new protestations of sincerity and affection, with which 
Felicia vft bo well aatisHed, that they parted with 
more than usual fondness. They still continued to 
nut, with this only difference, that Felicia wasijliorft 
punctual than before, and uften declared h 
Ttlue she put upon sincerity^ iww-ii 
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that goodness to be esteemed which would venture to 
admonish a friend of an error, and with what gratitude 
advice was to be received, even when it might happen 
to proceed from mistake. 

In a few months, Felicia, with great seriousness, 
told Floretta, that though her beauty was such as gave 
charms to whatever she did, and her qualifications so 
extensive, that she could not fail of excellence in any 
attempt, yet she thought herself obliged by the duties 
of friendship to inform her, that if ever she betrayed 
want of judgment) it was by too frequent compliance 
with solicitations to sing, for that her manner was 
somewhat ungraceful, and her voice had no great com- 
pass. It is true, says Floretta, when I sung three 
nights ago at lady Sprightly's, I was hoarse with a 
cold ; but I sing for my own satisfaction, and am not 
in the least puin whether I am liked. However, my 
dear Felicia's kindness is not the less, and I shall al- 
way :: think myself happy in so true a friend, 

From this time they never saw each other without 
mutual professions of esteem, and declarations of confi- 
dcpce, but went soon after into the country to rait 
their relations. When they came back, they were 
prevailed on, by the importunity of new acquaintance) 
to take lodgings in differ At parts of the town, and had 
frequent occasion, when they met, to bewsdl the dis- 
tance at which they were placed, and the uncertainty 
which each experienced of finding the other«t home. 

Thus are the fondest and firmest friendships dis* 
solved, by such openness and sincerity as interrupt 
our enjoyment of our own approbation, oiYecall us to 
the remembrance of those failings which we are more 
willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means necessary to imagine, that he Who 
is offended at advice, was ignorant of the fault, and re- 
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3ents the admonition as a false charge ; for perhaps it is 
most natural to be enraged, when there is the strong- 
est conviction of our own guilt. While we can easily 
defend our character, we are no more disturbed 
«t an accusation, than we are alarmed by an enemy 
whom we are sure to conquer; and whose attack, 
therefore, will bring us honour without danger. But 
when a man feels the reprehension of a friend second- 
ed by his own heart, he is easily heated into resent- 
ment and revenge, either because he hoped that the 
fault of which he was conscious, had escaped the ' no- 
tice of others ; or that his friend had looked upon it 
with tenderness and extenuation, and excused it for 
the sake of his other virtues ; or had considered him 
as too wise to need advice, or too delicate to be shock- 
ed with reproach : or, because we cannot feel with- 
out pain those reflections roused which we have been 
endeavoring to lay asleep : and when pain has pro- 
duced anger, who would not willingly believe, that it 
ought to be discharged on others, rather than on him- 
self. 

The resentment produced by sincerity, whatever 
be its immediate cause, is so certain, and generally so 
keen, that very few have magnanimity sufTicient for 
the practice of a duty, which, above most others, ex- 
poses its votaries to hardships and persecutions ; yet 
fiiendship without it is of very little value, since the 
great use of so close an intimacy is, that our virtues 
may be guarded and encouraged, and our vices re- 
pressed in their iirst appearance by timely detection 
and salutary remonstrances. 

Itis decreed by Providence, that nothing truly va- 
luable shall be obtained in our present state, but with 
difficulty and danger. He that hopes for that advan- 
tage which is to be gained from uure^U^iu^^OLC^xcccKSx.- 
roL. IV, 20 
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nication, must sometimes hazard, by unpleasing t 
that friendship which he aspires to merit. The 
rule to be observed in the exercise of this dangerc 
iicC) is to preserve it pure from all mixture of in 
or vanity ; to forbear admonition or reproof, whe 
consciences tell us that they are incited, not b 
hopes of reforming faults, but the desire of sh< 
our discernment, or gratifying our own pride I 
mortification of another. It is not indeed cc 
that the most refined caution will find a proper 
for bringing a man to the knowledge of his owi 
ings, or the most zealous benevolence reconcile 
to that judgment, by which they are detected ; h 
who endeavors only the happiness of him whom 1 
proves, will always have either the satisfaction o 
taining or deserving kindness; if he succeeds, he 1 
fits his friend ; and if he fails, he has at least the 
sciousness that he suffers for only dohig well. 
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J^'ulla recordanti lux est ingrata gravisque, 

JVulla/uit cujus non tnewimsse velit. 
Ampliat ^tatU spatium sibi vir bonus, hoc est 

Vivere bis, vita fosse priore frut. Vi 

No day's remembrance shall the good regret. 
Nor wish one bitter moment to forget : 
They stretch the limits of this narrow span ; 
And, by enjoying, live past life again. F. Li 

OO few of the hours of life are filled up with ob 
adequate to the mind of man, and so frequent!] 
we in want of present pleasure or employment, 
we are forced to have recourse every moment to 
past and future for supplemental satisfactions} 
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relieve the vacuities of our being, by recollection of 
former passages, or anticipation of events to come. 

I cannot but consider this necessity of searching 
m every side for matter on which the attention may 
be employed, as a strong proof of the superior and 
celestial nature of the soul of man. We have no 
reason to believe that other creatures have higher 
bculties, or more extensive capacities, than the pre- 
servation of themselves, or their species, requires ; 
Chey seem always to be fully employed, or to be com- 
pletely at ease without emplojnnent, to feel few intel- 
lectual miseries or pleasures, and to have no exube- 
rance of understanding to lay out upon curiosity or 
eaprice, but to have their minds exactly adapted 
to their bodies, with few other ideas than such as cor- 
poral pain or pleasure impress upon them. 

Of memory, which makes so large a part of the ex- 
cellence of the human soul, and which has so much 
influence upon all its other powers, but a small portion 
has been allotted to the animal world. We do not find 
the grief with which the dams lament the loss of their 
young proportionate to the tenderness with which 
they caress, the assiduity with which they feed, or the 
vehemence with which they defend them. Their re- 
gard for their offspring, when it is before their eyes, 
IS noty in appearance, less than that of a human pa- 
rent ; but when it is taken away, it is very soon for- 
gotten, and, after a short absence, if brought again^ 
whplly dhregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any 
thing once out of the reach of their ^enses, and scarce 
any power of comparing the present with the past, and 
regulating their conclusions from experience, may be 
gathered from this, that their intellects are produced 
lo their full perfection. The sparrow IhaXw^'^Y^aXOct^^ 
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last spring makes her first nest the ensuing season, 
of the same materials, and with the same art^as in any 
following year ; and the hen conducts and shelters her 
first brood of chickens with all the prudence that she 
ever attains. 

It has been asked by men who love to perplex any 
thing that is \A'din to common understandings, how 
reason dilTers from instinct ; and Prior has with no 
great propriety made Solomon himself declare, that 
to distinguish them is thefooVs ignorance j and thept- 
dant*9 firide. To give an accurate answer to a ques- 
tion, of which the terms are not completely under- 
stood, is impossible ; we do not know in what either 
reason or instinct consist, and therefore cannot tell 
with exactness how they differ ; but surely he that con- 
templates a ship and a bird's nest, will not be long 
without finding out, that the idea of the one was im- 
pressed at once, and continued through all the pro- 
gressive descents of the species, without variation or 
improvement; and that the other is the result of ex* 
periments compared with experiments, has grown, by 
accumulated observation, from less to gp*eater excel- 
lence, and exhibits the collective knowledge of dififor- 
ent ages and various professions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power 
which places those images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exercised, and which 
treasures up the determinations that are once passed, 
as the rules of future action, or grounds of subsequent 
conclusions. 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be said to place us in the class of moral agents. 
If we were to act only in consequence of some imme- 
diate impulse, and receive no direction from internal 
motives of choice) we should be pushed forward by aa 
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invlDcible fatality, TYithout power or reason for the 
most part to prefer one thing to another, because we 
could make no comparison but of objects which might 
both happen to be present. 

We owe to memory not only the increase of our 
knowledge, and our progress in rational inquiries, but 
many other intellectual pleasures. Indeed, almost all 
that we can be said to enjoy is past or future ; the pre- 
sent is in perpetual motion, leaves us as soon as it ar- 
rives, ceases to be present before its presence is well 
perceived, and is only known to have existed by the 
effects which it leaves behind. The greatest part of 
our ideas arises, therefore, from the view before or 
behind us, and we are happy or miserable, according 
as we are affected by the survey of our life, or our 
prospect of future existence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are at such a 
cUstance from us that we cannot take the whole conca- 
tenation into our view, we have generally power 
enough over our imagination to turn it upon pleasing 
scenes, and can promise ourselves riches, honours^ 
and delights, without intermingling those vexations 
and anxieties with which all human enjoyments are 
polluted. If fear breaks in on one side, and alarms 
iis with dangers and disappointments, we can call in 
Ihope on the other, to solace us with rewards, and es- 
capes, and victories ; so that we are seldom without 
means of palliating remote evils, and can generally 
sooth ourselves to tranquillity, whenever any trouble- 
some presage happens to attack us. 

It is therefore, I believe, much more common for 
the solitary and thoughtful to amuse themselves with 
schemes of the future, than reviews of the past. For 
the future is pliant and ductile, and will be easil]^ 
moulded by a strong fancy intoany form. Butthe imas^ 

20 • 
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ges which memory presents are of a stubborn and 
untractable nature, the objects of remembrance have 
already existed, and left their signature behind thenii 
impressed upon the mind, so as to defy all attempts 
of rasure or of change. 

As the satisfactions, therefore, arising from me* 
mory are less arbitrary, they are more solid, and are, 
indeed, the only joys which we can call our own. 
Whatever we have once reposited, as Dryden ex- 
presses it, in the sacred treasure of thefiast^ is out of 
the reach of accident, or violence, nor can be lost ei- 
ther by our own weakness, or another's malice. 



•JSTon tamen irrituin 



Quoclcunque retro est efficiet neque 
Diffingett infectuinque reddety 
Quod fugitns semel hora vexit. 



/ 



Be fair or foul, or rain or shine. 

The joys I have possess'd in spite of fate arc mine. 
Not Heav'n itself upon the past has pow'r. 
But what has been has been^ and I have had my hour. 

DjtYSIV. 

There is certainly no greater happiness than to be 
able to look back on a life usefully and virtuously em* 
ployed, to trace our own progress in existence, by 
such tokens as excite neither shame nor sorrow. Life, 
in which nothing has been done or suffered to distin- 
guish one day from another, is to him that has passed 
it, as if it had never been, except that he is conscioas 
how ill he has husbanded the great deposit of his Cre* 
ator. Life, made memorable by crimes, and divert* 
fied through its several periods by wickedness, is in- 
deed easily reviewed, but reviewed only with horror 
and remorse. 

^ The great consideration which ought to influence 
us in the use of the present moment, is to arise from 
theeffectf which) as ytcU or ill applied) itmusthav^^ 
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pon the time to come; for though its actual ex- 
itence be inconceivably short, yet its effects are unli- 
lited ; and there is not the smallest point of time but 
my extend its consequences, either to our hurt or 
ur advantage, through all eternity, and give us rea- 
lm to remember it for ever, with anguish or exulta- 
ion. 

The time of life, in which memory seems particu- 
irly to claim predominance over the other faculties of 
le mind, is our declining age. It has been remarked 
y former writers, that old men are generally narra- 
ve, and fall easily into recitals of past transactions^ 
ad accounts of persons known to them in their youth. 
Vhen we approach the verge of the grave it is more 
minently true ; 

Vitdc summa brevis spent nos vetat inchoate lon^ani' 

life's span forbids thee to extend thy cares* 

And stretch thy hopes beyond thy years. Creech. 

Ve have no longer any possibility of great vicissitudes 
1 our favor ; the changes which are to happen in the 
rorld will come too late for our accommodation ; and 
iiose who have no hope before them, and to whom 
beir present state is painful and irksome, must of ne- 
essity turn their thoughts back to try what retrospect 
rill afford. It ought, therefore, to be the care of those 
rho wish to pass the last hours with comfort, to lay up 
ach a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall support the 
xpenses of that time, which is to depend wholly upon 
be fund already acquired. 

f Petite hincyjuvenseque sentsque 
IHnetn animo certum, miserisque viatica curit. 

Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind ; 
Here* sufTring age, a bless'd provision find. 
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In youth) however unhappy, we solace ourselves 
with the hope of better fortune, and however vicious, 
appease our consciences with intentions of repentance ; 
but the time comes at last, in which life has no more 
to promise, in which happiness can be drawn only 
from recollection, and virtue will be all that we can re* 
collect with pleasure. 
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MM tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora. - Hob. 

How heavily xny time revolves along. Elpbinstov* 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler, 

JL AM no great admirer of grave writings, and there* 
fore very frequently lay your papers aside before I 
have read them through ; yet I cannot but confess that 
by slow degrees, you have raised my opinion of your 
understanding;, and that, though I believe it wUlbe 
long before I can be prevailed upon toregsirdyou 
with much kindness, you have, however, more of my 
esteem than those whom I sometimes make happy 
with opportunities to fill my teapot, or pick up my 
&n. I shall therefore choose you for the confident of 
my distresses, and ask your counsel with regard to 
the means of conquering or escaping them, though I 
never expect from you any of that softness and pli* 
ancy which constitutes the perfection of a companion 
for the ladies : as, in the place where 1 now am, I have 
recourse to the mastiff for protection, though I have 
uo intention of making him a lapdog. 
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My mamma is a \'ery fine lady, who has more nu« 
merous and more frequent assemblies at her house 
than any other person in the same quarter of the town. 
I was bred from my earliest infancy in a perpetual 
tumult of pleasure, and remember to have heard of 
little else than messages, visits, playhouses, and balls ; 
of the awkwardness of one woman, and of the coquet- 
ry of another ; the charming convenience of some ri- 
sing fashion, the di^culty of playing a new game, tho 
incidents of a masquerade, and the dresses of a court- 
night. I knew before I was ten years old all the rules 
of paying and receiving visits, and ta how much civi- 
lity every one of my acquaintance was entitled; and 
was able to return, with the proper degree of reserve 
or of vivacity, the stated and established answer to 
every compliment ; so that I was very soon celebrated 
as a wit and a beauty, and had heard before I was 
thirteen all that is ever suid to a young lady. My mo- 
ther was generous to so uncommon a degree as to be 
pleased with my advances into life, and allowed me^ 
without envy or reproof, to enjoy the same happiness 
with herself; though most women about her own age 
were very angry to see young girls so forward, and 
many fine gentlemen told her how cruel it was to 
throw new chains upon mankind, and to tyrannise 
Over them at the same time with her own charms 
and those of her daughter. 

I have now lived two-and-twenty years, and have 
passed of each year nine months in town, and three at 
Richmond : so that my time has been spent uniformly 
in the same company, and the same amusements, ex^ 
cept as fashion has introduced new diversions, or 
Ac revolutions of the gay world have afibrded new 
successions of wits and beaux. However, my mo- 
ther is 80 good an oeconomist of plea:&\xt^) >}DaXW»:^ 
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no spare hours upon my hands; for 'every morning 
brings same new appointment, and every night is hur- 
ried away by the necessity of making our appearance 
at different places, and of being with one lady at the 
opera, and with another at the card-table. 

When the time came of settling our scheme of feli- 
city for the summer, it was determined that I should 
pay a visit to a rich aunt in a remote county. As you 
know the chief conversation of iM tea-tables, in the 
spring, arises from a communication of the manner in 
which time is to be passed till winter, it was a great 
relief to the barrenness of our topics, to relate the . 
pleasures that were in store for me, to describe my 
uncle's seat, with the pai'k and gardens, the charmiiig 
walks and beautiful waterfalls ; and every one told me 
how much she envied me, and what satisfacticui she 
had once enjoyed in a situation of the same kind. 

As we are all credulous in our own favor, and will* 
ing to imagine some latent satisfaction in any thbg 
which we have not experienced, I will confess to you, 
without restraint, that I had suffered my head to be 
filled with expectations of some nameless pleasure ie 
a rural life, and that I hoped for the happy hour that 
should set me free from noise, and flutter, and cere- 
mony, dismiss me to the peaceful shade, and lull me in 
content and tranquillity. To solace myself under the 
misery of delay, I sometimes heard a studious lady of 
my acquaintance read pastorals ; I was delighted with 
scarce any talk but of leaving the town, and never went 
to bed without dreaming of groves, and meadows, and 
frisking lambs. 

At length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and saw 
the coach at the door ; I sprung in with ecstacy, quar- 
relled with my maid for being too long in taking leave 
pf the other servants, and rejoiced as the ground greiK 
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ess which lay between me and the completion of my 
mhes. A few days brought me to a large old house, 
encompassed on three sides with woody hills, and 
.opking from the front on a gentle river, the sight of 
Rrhich renewed all njy expectations of pleasure, and 
gave me some regret for having lived so long without 
the enjoyment which these delightful scenes were 
opw to afford me. My aunt came out to receive me, 
but in a dress so far removed from the present fashion, 
that I could scarcely look upon her without laughter, 
which would have been no kind requital for tlie trou* 
ble which she had taken to make herself fine against 
my arrival. The night and the next morning were 
driTen along with inquiries about our family ; my aunt 
tken explained our pedigree, and told me stories of 
my great grandfather's bravery in the civil wars ; nor 
was it less than three days before I could persuade her 
to leave me to myself. 

At last oeconomy prevailed ; she went in the usual 
manner about her own aifairs, and I was at liberty to 
range in the wilderness, and sit by the cascade. The 
novelty of the objects about me pleased me for a while, 
but after a few days they were new no longer, and I 
soon began to perceive that the country was not my 
element ; that shades, and flowers, and lawns, and wa- 
ters, had very soon exhausted all their power of plea- 
iing9 and that I had not in myself any fund of satisfac- 
doB, with which I Qould supply the loss of my custom- 
iry amusements, 

^. I unhappily told my aunt, in the first warmth of our 
embraces, that I had leave to stay with her ten weeks. 
Six only are yet gone, and how shall I live through the 
remaining four 1 1 go out and return; I pluck a flower, 
and throw it away ; I catch an insect, and when I have 
examined its colors, set it at liberty ; I filing a pebble 
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into the water, and see one circle spread after another. 
When it chances to rain, I walk in the great hall, and 
watch the minute-hand upon the dial, or play with a 
litter of kittens, which the cat happens to haye brought 
in a lucky time. 

My aunt is afraid I shall grow melancholy, and 
therefore encourages the neighboring gentry to Tisit 
us. They came at first with great eagerness to see 
the fine lady from London ; but when we met, we had 
.no common topic on which we could converse ; they 
ihad no curiosity after plays, operas, or music ; and I 
find as little satisfaction from their accounts of the 
quarrels or alliances of families, whose names, when 
once I can escape, 1 shall never hear. The women 
havetnow seen me, know how my gown is made, and 
arc satisfied ; the men are generally afraid of me, and 
say little, because they think themselves not at liberty 
to talk rudely. 

Thus I am condemned to solitude ; the day moves 
slowly forward, and I see the dawn with uneasiness, 
because I consider that night is at a great distance. I 
have tried to sleep by a brook, but find its murmurs 
ineffectual ; so that I am forced to be awake at least 
twelve hours, without visits, without cards, without 
laughter, and without flattery. I walk because I am 
disgusted with sitting still, and sit down because I am 
weary with walking. I have no motive to action, nor 
any object of. love, or hate, or fear, or inclination. I 
cannot dress with spirit, for I have neither rival nor 
admirer; I cannot dance without a partner; nor be 
kind or cruel, without a lover. * 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and such it is likely to 
continue for a month to come. I have n^ yet declff- 
Ted against existence, nor called upon the destinies to 
cut my thread; but I have sincerely resolved not ta 
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condemn myself to such another summer, nor tpo 
hastily to flatter myself with happiness. Yet I have 
heard} Mr. Rambler, of those who never thought 
themselves so much at ease as in solitude, and cannot 
but suspect it to be some way or other my own fault, 
that, without great pain, either of mind or body, I am 
thus weary of myself: that the current of youth stag« 
nates, and that I am languishing in a dead calm, for 
want of some external impulse. I shall therefore 
think you a benefactor to our sex, if you will teach 
me the art of living alone; for I am confident that a 
thousand and a thousand "ladies, who affect to talk 
with ecstacies of the pleasures of the country, are in 
reality, like me, longing for the winter, and wishing 
tq be delivered from themselves by company and di- 
Tcruon. 

I am, Sir, Yours, 

EUPHELIA. 
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Ftumine perpetuo torrens solet aerius ire, 

Sed tamen hac brevis est, ilia perenniit aqua, Ovid. 

In course impetuous soon the torrent dries» 

The brook a constant peaceful stream supplies. F. Lewxs4 

Xt is observed by those who have written on the con- 
stitution of the human body, and the original of those 
diseases by which it is afflicted, that eveiy man comes 
into the world morbid, that there is no temperature 
to exactly regulated but that some humor is fatally 
{predominant, and that we are generally impregnated^ 
toIm IV. 21 
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in our first entrance upon life, with the seeds of that 
malady, which, in time, shall bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to the in- 
tellectual faculties. Some that imagine themselves to 
have looked with more than common penetration in- 
to human nature, have endeavored to persuade us that 
each man is bom with a mind formed peculiarly for 
certain purposes, and with desires unalterably deter- 
mined to particular objects, from which the attention 
cannot be long diverted, and which alone, as they are 
well or ill pursued, must produce the praise or blame, 
the happiness or misery, of his future life. 

This position has not, indeed, been hitherto pro- 
ve.d with strength proportionate to the assurance with 
which it had bceii advanced, and perhaps will never 
gain much prevalence by a close examination. 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself disputable, 
there seems to be little hope of establishing an opi- 
nion, which supposes that even complications of ideas 
have been given us at our birth, and that we arc made 
by nature ambitious, or covetous, before we know the 
meaning of cither power or money. 

Yet as every step in the progression of existence 
changes our position with respect to the things about 
us, so as to lay us open to new assaults and particular 
dangers, and subjects us to inconveniencies from 
#which any other situation is exempt ; as a public or a 
private life, youth and age, wealth and poverty, have 
all some evil closely adherent, which cannot wholly 
be escaped but by quitting the state to which it is an- 
nexed, and submitting to the encumbrances of some 
other condition ; so it cannot be denied that every 
difference in the structure of the mind has its 
advantages and its wants ; and that failures and de- 
fects being inseparable from hunaanity, however the, 
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powers of understanding be extended or contracted, 
there will on one side or the other always be an avenue 
to error and miscarriage. 

There seem to be some souls suited to great, and 
others to little employments : some formed to soar 
aloft, and take in wide views, and others to grovel on 
the ground, and confine their regard to a narrow 
sphere. Of these the one is always in danger of be- 
coming useless by a daring negligence, the other by 
scrupulous solicitude ; the one collects many ideas, 
but confused and indistinct ; the other is busied in 
minute accuracy, but without tompass and without 
dignity. 

The general error of those who possess powerful 
and elevated understandings, is, that they form 
-schemes of too great extent, and flatter themselves 
too hastily with success ; they feel their own force to 
be great, and by the complacency with which every 
man surveys himself, imagine it still greater : they 
therefore look out for undertakings worthy of their 
jd>ilities, and engage in them with very little precau- 
*tion, for they imagine that without premeditated mea- 
sures, they shall be able to find expedients in all dif- 
iiculties. They are naturally apt to consider all pru- 
dential maxims as below their regard, to treat with 
tsontempt those securities and resources which others 
•know themselves obliged to provide, and disdain to 
accomplish their purposes by established means, and 
common gradations. 

Precipitation thus incited by the pride of intellec- 
tual superiority, is very fatal to great designs. The 
resolution of the combat is seldom equal to the vehe- 
mence of the charge. He that meets with an opposi- 
tion which he did not expect, loses his courage. The 
violence of his first onset is succeeded b^ ^V;is^\\N% 
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and uncDnqucrable languor; miscarriage makes him 
fearful of giving way to new hopes ; and the contem- 
plation of an attempt in which he has fallen below his 
own expectations is psdnful and vexatious ; he therefore 
naturally turns his attention to more pleasing objectBy 
and habituates his imagination to other entertainments 
till, by slow degrees, he quits his first pursuit, and 
suffers some other project to take possession of his 
thoughts, in which the same ardor of mind promises him 
again certain success, and which disappointments of 
the same kind compel him to abandon. 

Thus too much vigor in the beginning of an under- 
taking, often intercepts and prevents the steadiness 
and perseverance always necessary in the conduct of 
a complicated scheme, where many interests are to 
be connected, many movements to be adjusted, and 
the joint effort of distinct and independent powers to 
be directed to a single point. In all important events 
which have been suddenly brought to pass, chance 
has been the agent rather than reason ; and, there- 
fore, however those who seemed to preside in the 
transaction, may have been celebrated by such as la* 
- yed or feared them, succeeding times have common- 
ly considered them as fortunate rather than prudent 
Every design in which the connection is regularly 
traced from the first motion to the last, must be 
formed and executed by calm intrepidity, and requires 
not only courage which danger cannot turn aside, but 
constancy which fatigues cannot weary, and contri- 
vance whicli impediments cannot exhaust. 

Ail the performances of human art, at which wc 
look with praise or wonder, are instances of the re- 
sistless force of perseverance : it is by this that the 
quarry becomes i. pyramid, and that distant countries 
are united with cauais. If a man \ras to compare the 
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effect of a single stroke of the pick-axe, or of one 
impression of the spade, with the ger>oral design and 
last result, he would be overwhelmed by the sense of 
their disproportion ; yet those petty operations, inces- 
santly continued, in time surmount the greatest difE* 
cultiesy and mountains are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the slender force of human beings. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that those 
who have any intention of deviating from the beaten 
roads of life, and acquiring a reputation superior to 
names hourly swept away by time among the refuse 
of &me, should add to their reason, and their spirit,. 
the power of persisting in their purposes ; acquire- 
the art of sapping what they cannot batter, and the 
habit of vanquishing obstinate resistance by obstinate 
attacks. 

The student who would build his knowledge on so^ 
Ud foundations, and proceed by just degrees to the 
pinnacles of truth, is directed by the great philosopher 
of France to begin by doubting of his own existence. 
In like manner, whoever would complete any arduous 
and intricate enterprise, &hould, as soon as his ima- 
gination can cool after the first blaze of hope, place 
before his ov/n eyes every possible embarrassment 
that may retard or defeat him. He should iBrst ques* 
tion the probability of success,, and then endeavor ta 
remove the objections that he has raised. It is pro- 
per, says old Markham,* to exercise your horse on< 
the more inconvenient side of the course, that if he 
should, in the race, be forced upon it, he may not be 
discouraged; and Horace advises his poetical friend 

to consider every day as the last which he shall enjoy^ 

« 

* Gervase Markliam, in his book entitled " Perfect Horse- 
manship," 12mo. 1671. He was a dramatic po€t, and a Yolu*- 
ninous writer on various subjects. 
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because that will always give pleasure which we re- 
ceive beyond our hopes. If we alarm ourselves be- 
forehand with more difficulties than we really find, 
we shall be animated by unexpected facility with dou- 
ble spirit ; and if we find our cautions and fears jus- 
tified by the consequence, there will however happen 
nothing against which provision has not been madC} 
no sudden shock will be received, nor will the maia 
scheme be disconcerted. 

There is, indeed, some danger lest he that too scru- 
pulously balances probabilities, and too perspica- 
ciously foresees obstacles, should remain always in a 
state of inaction, without venturing upon attempts on 
which he may perhaps spend his labour without ad- 
vantage. But previous despondence is not the fiault of 
those for whom this essay is designed ; they who re- 
quire to be warned against precipitation, will not suf- 
fer more fear to intrude into their contemplations 
than is necessary to allay the effervescence of an agi- 
tated fancy. As Dea Cartes has kindly shown how a 
man may prove to himself his own existence, if once 
he can be prevailed upon to question it, so the ardent 
and adventurous will not be long without finding some 
plausible extenuation of the greatest difficulties. 
Such, indeed, is the uncertainty of all human affairsi 
that security and despair are equal follies ; and as it 
is presumption and arrogance to anticipate triumpbS) 
k is weakness and cowardice to prognosticate miscar- 
ri^cs. The numbers tiiat have been stopped in their 
career of happiness are sufficient to show the uncer- 
tainty of human foresight ; but there -are not wanting 
contrary instances of such success obtained against 
all appearances, as may warrant the boldest Rights of 
genius, if they are supported by unshaken persever- 
ance. 
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Ov«cf €K Am hi* Homer* 

Dreams descend from Jove, Pope. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sir, 

J. HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which made 
so strong an impression on me, that I remember it 
every word ; and if you are not better employed, you 
may read the relation of it as follows : « 

Methought I was in the midst of a very entertain- 
ing set of company, and extremely delighted in at- 
tending to a lively conversation, when on a sudden I 
perceived one of the most shocking figures imagina- 
tion can frame, advancing towards me. She was 
drest in black, her skin was contracted into a thou- 
sand wrinkles, her eyes sunk deep in her head, and 
her complexion pale and livid as the countenance of 
death. Her looks were filled with terror and unre- 
lenting severity, and her hands armed with whips and 
saorpions. As soon as she came near, ts'ith a horrid 
frowoj and a voice that chilled my very blood, she bid 
me follow her. I obeyed, and she led me through 
rugged paths, besfet with briars and thorns, into a 
deep solitary valley. Wherever she passed, the fa- 
ding verdure withered beneath her steps ; her pesti- 
lential breath infected the air with malignant vapors, 
obscured the lustre of the sun, and involved the fair 
face of heaven in universal gloom. Dismal bowlings 
resounded through the forest, from every baleful tree 
the night raven uttered his dreadful note, tind the 
prospect was filled with desolation and hovYc^^, \tw 
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the midst of this tremendous scene my execrable 
guide addressed me in the following manner : 

<' Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, from 
the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and learn 
that pleasure was not designed the portion of human 
life. Man was born to mourn and to be wretched; 
this is the condition of all below the stars, and who- 
ever endeavors to oppose it, acts in contradiction to 
the will of heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchant- 
ments of youth, and social delight^ and here conse« 
crate the solitary hours to lamentation and woe. Mi« 
sery is tlie duty of all sublunary beings, and every en- 
joyment is an offence to the Deity, who is to be wori- 
shipped only by the mortification of every sense of 
pleasure, and the everlasting exercise of sighs and 
tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my 
spirits, and seemed to annihilate every principle of joy 
within me. I threw myself beneath a blasted yew, 
where the winds blew cold and dismal round my head| 
«nd dreadful apprehensions chilled my heart. Here 
I resolved to lie till the hand of death, which I impa- 
tiently invoked, should put an end to the miseries of a 
life so deplorably wretched. In this sad situation 
I espied on one hand of me a deep muddy river, 
whose heavy waves rolled on in slow sullen murmurs. 
Here I determined to plunge, and was just upon the 
brink when I found myself suddenly drawn back. I 
turned about, and was surprised by the sight of the 
loveliest object I had ever beheld. The most enga- 
ging charms of youth and beauty appeared in all hec 
form ; effulgent glories sparkled in her eyes, and thei? 
awful splendors were softened by the gentlest looks of 
compassion and peace. At her approach the frightful 
spectre who had before tormented me, YAnishedawaft* 
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and with her all the horrors she had caused. The 
glooniy clouds brightened into cheerful sunshine, the 
groves recovered their verdure, and the whole region 
looked gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. I 
was quite transported at this unexpected change, and 
reviving pleasure began to glad my thoughts, wheny 
with a look of inexpressible sweetness, my beauteous 
deliverer thus uttered her divine instructions : 

"My name is Religion, I am the offspring of- 
Truth and Love^ and the parent of Benevolence^ Hope 
and Joy. That monster from whose power I have 
freed you is called Superstition^ she is the child of 
Discontent^ and her followers are Fear and Sorrow. 
Thus different as we are, she has often the insolence 
to assume my name and character, and seduces unhap- 
py mortals to think us the same, till she, at length} 
drives them to the borders of Despair y that dreadful 
abyss into which you were just going to sink. 

"Look round and survey the various beauties of 
the globe, which Heaven has destined for the seat of 
the human race, and consider whether a world thus 
exquisitely framed could be meant for the abode of 
inisery and pain. For what end has the lavish hand of 
Providence diffused such innumerable objects of de« 
light, but that all might rejoice in the privilege of ex- 
istence, and be filled with gratitude to the beneficent 
author of it ? Thus to enjoy the blessings he has sent, 
U virtue and obedience ; and to reject them merely as 
means of pleasure, is pitiable ignorance or absurd per- 
veraeness. Infinite goodness is the source of created 
existence ; the proper tendency of every rational be- 
bg, from the highest order of raptured sempiis, to the 
meanest rank of men, is to rise incessantly from lower 
degrees of happiness to higher. They have c«ch fa- 
culties assigned them for various orders of delights.'* 
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« What," cried I, « is this the languag^e of Religion ? 
Does she lead her votaries through flowery paths, and 
bid them pass an unlaborious life ? Where are the 
painful toils of virtue, the mortifications of penitencci 
the self-denying exercises of s£unts and heroes ?" 

" The true enjoyments of a reasonable being," an- 
swered she mildly, <^ do not consist in unbounded in* 
dulgence, or luxurious ease, in the tumult of passions, 
the languor of indolence, or the flutter of light amuse* 
ments. Yielding to immoral pleasure corrupts the 
mind, living to animal trifling ones debases it ; both 
in their degree disqualify it for its genuine good, and 
consign it over to wretchedness. Whoever would be 
really happy, must make the diligent and regular ex- 
ercise of his superior powers his chief attention, ador- 
ing the perfections of his Maker, expressing good-will 
to his fellow-creatures, cultivating inward rectitude. 
To his lower faculties he must allow such gratifica- 
tions as will, by refreshing him, invigorate his nobler 
pursuits. In the regions inhabited by angelic natures, 
unmingled felicity for ever blooms, joy flows there 
with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor needs there 
any mound to check its course. Beings conscious of 
a frame of mind originally diseased, as all the humaa 
race has cause to be, must use the regimen of a stricter 
self-government. Whoever has been guilty of vo- 
luntary excesses must patiently submit both to the 
painful workings of nature, and needful severities of 
medicine, in order to his cure. Still he is entitled to 
a moderate share of whatever alleviating accommoda- 
tions this fair mansion of his merciful Parent affords, 
consistent with his recovery. And in proportion as 
this recovery advances, the liveliest joy will ^ring 
from his secret sense of an amended and improved 
heart. — So far from the horrors of despair is the con- 
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dition even of the guilty. — Shudder, poor mortal, at 
the thought of the gulf into which thou wast but now 
going to plunge. 

<* While the most faulty have ever encouragement 
to amend, the more innocent soul will be supported 
"vrith still sweeter consolations under all its experience 
of human infirmities ; supported by the gladdening 
assurances that every sincere endeavor to outgrow 
them shall be assisted, accepted, and rewarded. To 
such a one the lowliest self-abasement is but a deep-laid 
foundation for the most elevated hopes ; since they who 
faithfully examine and acknowledge what they are, 
ihall be enabled under my conduct to become what 
they desire. The christian and the hero are insepara- 
able; and to aspirings of unassuming trust, and filial 
confidence, are set no bounds. To him who is anima- 
ted with a view of obtsuning approbation from the So- 
vereign of the universe, no difficulty is insurmount- 
Ue. Secure in this pursuit of every needful aid, his 
conflict with the severest pains and trials, is little more 
than the vigorous exercises of a mind in health. His 
patient dependence on that Providence which looks 
through all eternity, his silent resignation, his ready 
accommodation of his thoughts and behavior to its in- 
scrutable ways, is at once the most excellent sort of 
self-denial, and a source of the most exalted transports. 
Society is the true sphere of human virtue. In social, 
active life, difficulties will perpetually be met with; 
restraints of many kinds will be necessary; and study- 
ing to behave right in respect of these is a discipline 
of the human heart, useful to others, and improving to 
itself. Suffering is no duty, but where it is necessary 
to avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor pleasure a crime, 
but where it strengthens the influence of bad inclina- 
tions) or lessens the generous activity of virtue, TVv^ 
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happiness allotted to man in his present state, is indeed 
faint and low, compared with his immortal prospectSf 
and noble capacities ; but yet whatever portion of it 
the distributing hand of heaven offers to each indivi- 
dual, is a needful support and refreshment for the pre« 
sent moment, so far as it may not hinder the attaining 
of final destination. 

" Return then with me from continual misery to 
moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. Return 
from the contracted views of solitude to the proper 
duties of a relative and dependent being. Religion is 
not confined to cells and closets, nor restrained to 
sullen retirement. These are the gloomy doctrines 
of SufieratiUoTiy by which she endeavors to break 
those chains of benevolence and social affection, that 
link the welfare of every particular with that of the 
whole. Remember that the greatest honor you can 
pay to the Author of your being is by such a cheerful 
behavior as discovers a mind satisfied with his dis- 
pensations." 

Here my preceptress paused, and I was going to 
express my acknowledgments for her discourse, when 
a ring oi bells from the neighboring village, and a 
new-risen sun darting liis beams through my windows, 
awaked me. 

I am yours, 8cc^ 

• This paper, and No. 100, were written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, of Deal in Kent, iipwlivingp. C. 
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Ol»9 yutn 9rfog I^^^cl fAOi hyfi^tClri, 

Nm ^ tx^p» TTuija Euaip. 

This is tide chief felicity of life, 

That concord smile on the connubial bed $ 

But now 'tis hatred alL 

TO THE BAMBLER, . 
SiK, 

X HOUGH in the dissertations which you have 
^iven us on marriage, very just cautions are laid down 
kgaittst the common causes of infelicity, and the ne- 
lessity of having, in that important choice, the first 
legard to virtue, is carefully inculcated ; yet I can- 
lot think the subject so much exhausted, but that a 
ittle reflection would present to the mind many ques* 
lonS) in the discussion of which great numbers are 
nterested, and many precepts which deserve to be 
nore particularly and forcibly impressed. 

You seem, like most of the writers that have gone 
>efore you, to have allowed as an uncontested princi- 
;>le, that Marriage is generally unhafifiy : but I know 
lot whether a man who professes to think for 
aimself, and concludes from his- own observations, 
ioes not depart fmm his character when he follows 
Jie crowd thus implicitly, and receives maxims wlth- 
3Ut recalling them to a new examination, especially 
ivhen they comprise so wide a circuit of life, and in- 
:iude such variety of circumstances. As I have an 
equal right with others to give my opinion of the ob- 
jects about me, and a better title to detfcttvxvcv^ ^^w- 

VOL. IV. 22 
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cerning that state which I have tried, than many who 
talk of it without experience, I am unwilling to be 
restrained by mere authority from advancing what, I 
believe, an accurate view of the world will confirm, 
that marriage is not commonly unhappy, otherwise 
than as life is unhappy ; and that most of those who 
complain of connubial miseries, have as much satis- 
faction as their nature would have admitted, or their 
conduct procured, in any other condition. 

It is indeed, common to hear both sexes repine at 
their change, relate the happiness of their earlier 
years, blame the folly and rashness of their own phqice, 
and warn those whom they see coming into the world 
against the same precipitance and infatuation. But 
it is to be remembered, that the days which they so 
much wish to call back, are the days not only of celi- 
bacy but of youth, the days of novelty and improve- 
ment, of ardor and of hope, of health and vigor of body, 
of gaiety and lightness of heart. It is not easy to 
surround life with any circumstances in which youth 
will not be delightful ; and I am afraid that whether 
married or unmarried, we shall find the vesture of 
terrestrial existence more heavy and cumbrous, the 
longer it is worn. 

That they censure themselves for the indiscretion 
of their choice, is not a sufficient proof that they have 
chosen ill, since we see the same discontent at every 
other part of life which we cannot change. Converse 
with almost any man, grown old in a prof(^ssion, and 
you will find him regretting that he did not enter into 
some different course, to which he too late finds his 
genius better adapted, or in which he discovers that 
wealth and honor are more easily attained. " The 
merchant," says Horace, " envies the soldier, and the 
soldier recounts the felicity of the merchant; the 
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lawyer, when 1^ clients harass him, calls out for the 
quiet of the countryman ; and the countryman, when 
business calls him to town, proclaims that there is no 
happiness but amidst opulence and crowds." Every 
man recounts the inconveniencies of his own station, 
and thinks those of any other less, because he has not 
felt them. Thus the maiTied praise the ease and 
freedom of a single state, and the single fly to mar- 
riage from the weariness of solitude. From all our 
observations we may collect with certainty, that mise- 
ry is the lot of man, but cannot discover in what par- 
ticular condition it will find most alleviations; or 
whether all external appendages are not, as we use 
them, the causes either of good or ill. 

Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for ease 
from change of posture ; he changes it, and finds 
himself equally tormented : and of the same kind arc ' 
the expedients by which we endeavor to obviate or 
elude those uneasinesses, to which mortality will al- 
ways be subject. It is not likely that the married 
state is eminently miserable, since we see such num- 
bers, whom the death of their partners has set free 
from it, entering it again. 

Wives and husbands are, indeed, incessantly com- 
plaining of each other ; and there would be reason for 
imagining that almost every house was infested with 
perverseness or oppression beyond human suffer- 
ance, did we not know upon how small occasions some 
minds burst out into lamentations and reproaches, and 
how naturally every animal revenges his pain upon 
those who happen to be near, without any nice exami- 
nation of its cause. We are always willing to fancy 
ourselv ;s within a little of happiness, and when, with 
repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, persuade our- 
selves that it is intercepted by aniiV-^^Q^t&a^.^^i^s^K.^> 
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if we could find any other obstacle^it^ipuldbe our own 
fault that it was not removed. 

Anatomists have often remarked) that though our 
diseases are sufficiently numerous and serere, yet 
when wc inquire into the structure of the body, the 
tenderness of some parts, the minuteness of others, 
and the immense multiplicity of animal functions that 
must concur to the healthful and vigorous exercise 
of all our powers, there appears reason to wonder ra- 
ther that we are preserved so long, than that we perish 
so soon, and that our frame subsists for a single day, or 
hour, without disorder, rather than that it should be 
broken or obstructed by violence of accidents, or 
length of time. 

The same reflection arises in my mind, upon obser- 
vation of the manner in which marriage is frequently 
contracted. When I see the avaricious and crafty 
taking companions to their tables and their beds with- 
out any inquiry, but after farms and money ; or the 
giddy and thoughtless uniting themselves for life to 
those whom they have only seen by the light of tapers 
at a ball ; when parents make articles for their childred, 
without inquiring after their consent; when some 
xparry for heirs to disappoint their brothers, and others 
throw themselves into the arms of those whom they do 
not love, because they have found themselves rejected 
where they were most solicitous to please : when some 
marry because their servants cheat them, some be- 
cause they squander their own money, some because 
their houses are pestered with company, some because 
they will live like other people, and some only because 
they are sick of themselves, I am not so i^uch inclined 
to wonder that marriage is sometimes unhappy, as that 
it appears so little loaded with calamity ; and cannot 
but conclude that ^ociei^ W%^m<&thu;i^ in itself eini<; 
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nently agreeable to humaa nature, when I find its plea- 
sures so great, that even the ill choice of a companion 
can hardly over-balance them. 

By the ancient custom of the Muscovites, the men 
mod woman never saw each other till they were joined 
.beyond the power of parting. It may be suspected 
that by this method many unsuitable matches were 
produt:ed, and many tempers associated that were not 
qualified to give pleasure to each other. Yet, perhaps^ 
among a people so little delicate, where the paucity of 
gratifications, and the uniformity of life, gave no op- 
portunity for imagination to interpose its objections^ 
there was not much danger of capricious dislike ; and 
while they felt neither cold nor hunger, they might live 
quietly together, without any thought of the defects of 
one another. 

Amongst us, whom knowledge has made nice, and 
affluence wanton, there are, indeed, more cautions re- 
quisite to secure tranquillity ; and yet if we observe 
the manner in which those converse, who have singled 
out each other for marriage, we shall, perhaps, not 
think that the Russians lost much by their restraint. 
For the whole endeavor of both parties, during the 
time of courtship, is to hinder themselves frpmbemg 
known, and to disguise their natural temper, and real 
desires, in hypocritical imitation, studied compliance^ 
and continual afi*ectation. From the time that their 
love is avowed, neither sees the other but in a maskt 
and the cheat is managed often on both sides with sa 
much art, and discovered afterwards with so much ab» 
ruptness, that each has reason to suspect that some 
transformation has happened on the wedding nighty 
and that, by a strange imposture, one has been cottrted| 
and another married. 

22 * 
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I desire you, therefore, Mr. RambUr^ to question 
all who shall hereafter come to you with matrimonial 
complaints, concerning their behavior in the time of 
courtship, and inform them that they are neither to 
wonder nor repine, when a contract begun with fraud 
ha:^ ended in disappointment. 

I am; &c. 
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■ ■ Genus f et proavost et qua nonjechnus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra n)oco. 

Nouglit fi om my birth or ancestors I claim ; 
All is my own^ my honor and my shame. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
Sir, 

OINCE I find that you have paid so much regard to 
my complaints as to publish them, I ani inclined by 
vanity, or gratitude, to continue our correspondence; 
and indeed, without either of these motives, am glad - 
of an opportunity to write, for I am not accustomed 
to keep in any thing that swells my heart, and have 
here none with whom I can freely converse. While 
I am thus employed, some tedious hours will slip 
away, and. when I retura to watch the clock, I shall 
find that I have disburdened myself of part of the day. 
You perceive that I do not pretend to write with 
xauch consideration of any thing but my own conve- 
luence ; and, not to conceal from yoa my real sent!* 
ments, the little time which I have spent, against m^ 
irill) in solitary meditation^ has not much contributed 
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to my veneration for authors. I have now sufficient 
reason to suspect, that, with all your splendid profes* 
sions of wisdom, and seeming regard for truth, you 
have very little sincerity ; that you either write what 
you do not think, and willingly impose upon mankind^ 
or that you take no care to think right, but while you 
set up yourseUres as guides, mislead your followers 
by credulity or negligence ; that you produce to the 
public whatever notions you can speciously msdntain, 
or elegantly express, without inquiring whether they 
are just, and transcribe hereditary falsehoods from 
old authors perhaps as ignorant and careless as your- 
selves. 

You may perhaps wonder that I express myself 
with so much acrimony on a question in which wo- 
men are supposed to have very little interest ; and 
you are likeLy enough, for I have seen many instances 
of the sauciness of scholars, to tell me that I am 
more properly employed in playing with my kittens, 
than in giving myself airs of criticism, and censuring 
the learned. But you are mistaken, if you imagine 
that I an\ to be intimidated by your contempt, or si- 
lenced by your reproofs. As I read, I have a right to 
judge ; as I am injured, I have a right to complain ; and 
these privileges, ^hich I have purchased at so dear a 
rate, I shall not easily be persuaded to resign. 
■ To read has, indeed, never been my busine ss, but as 
there are hours of leisure in* the most active life, I 
liave passed the superfluities of time, which the di- 
versions of the town left upon my hands, in turning 
Qver a large collection of tragedies and romances) 
where, amongst other sentiments, commoatoall au- 
thors of this class, I have found almost every pag^ 
filled with the charms and happiness of a country 
life i that life to which every itatennan in the lu|^. 
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est elevation of his prosperity is contriving to retire ; 
that life to which every trs^c heroine in some scene 
or other wishes to have been bom, and which is 
represented as a certain refuge from folly^ from 
anxiety, from passion, and from guilt. 

It was impossible to read so many passionate ex* 
clamations, and soothing descriptions, without feel' 
ing some desire to enjoy the state in which all this fe- 
licity was to be enjoyed ; and therefore I received 
with raptures the invitation of my good aunt, and ex- 
pected that by some unknown influence I should find 
all hopes and fears, jealousies and competitions, vanish 
from my heart upon my first arrival at the seats of in* 
nocence and tranquillity ; that I should sleep in hal- 
cyon bowers, and wander in elysian gardens, where I 
should meet with nothing but the softness of benevo* 
lence, the candor of simplicity, and the cheerfulness 
of content ; where I should see reason exerting her 
sovereignty over life, without any interruption from 
envy) avarice, or ambition, and every day passing in 
such a manner as the severest wisdom should approve. 

This, Mr. Rambler, I tell you, I expected, and 
this I had by an hundred authors been taught to tt* 
pect By this expectation I was led hither, and here 
I live in perpetual uneasiness, without any other com» 
fort than that of hoping to return to London. 

Having, since I wrote my former letter, been dri- 
ven, by the mere necessity of escaping from absolute 
inactivity, to make myself more acquainted with tha^ 
affairs and inhabitants of this place, I am now no long^ 
er an absolute stranger to rural conversation and em* 
ployments, but am far , from discovering in them 
more innocence or wisdom, than in the sentiments or 
conduct of those with whom I have passed moro 
cheerful and more fashionable hours* 
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It is eomtnon to reproach the tea-table, and the 
park) with giving opportunities and encouragement to 
scandal. I cannot wholly clear them from the charge ; 
but must, however, observe in favor of the modish 
prattlers, that, if not by principle, we are at least by 
accident, less guilty of defamation than the country la- 
dies. For having greater numbers to observe and 
censure, we are commonly content to charge them 
only with their own faults or follies, and seldom give 
way to malevolence, but such as arise from some in- 
jury or affront, real or imaginary, offered to ourselves. 
But in these distant provinces, where the same fami- 
lies inhabit the same houses from age to age, they 
transmit and recount the faults of a whole succession. 
I have been informed how every estate in the neigh- 
borhood was originally got, and find, if I may credit 
the accounts given me, that there is not a single aero 
in the hands of the right owner. I have been told of in- 
trigues between beaux and toasts that have been now 
three centuries in their quiet graves, and am often en- 
tertained with traditional scandal on persons of whose 
names there would have been no remembrance, had 
they not committed somewhat that might disgrace 
their descendants. 

In one of my visits I -happened to commend the air 
and dignity of a young lady, who had just left the com- 
pany; upon which two grave matrons looked with 
great sliness at each other, and the elder asked me 
whether I had ever seen the picture of Henry the 
Eighth. You may imagine that I did not immediately 
perceive the propriety of the question : but after ha- 
ving waited a while for information, I was told that the 
lady's grandmother had a great-great-grandmother 
that was an attendant on Anna BuUen, and supposed to 
have been too much a favorite of the Vasv^^ 
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If once there happens a quarrel between the prin- 
cipal persons of two families, the malignity is continu- 
ed without end, and it is common for old maids to £dl 
out about some election, in which their gi*andfathers 
were competitors ; the heait-burnings of the civil war 
are not yet extinguished ; there are two families in the 
neighborhood who have destroyed each other's game 
from the time of Philip and Mary ; and when an 
account came of an inundation, which had injured the 
plantations of a worthy gentleman, one of the hearers 
remarked, with exultation, that he might now have 
some notion of the ravages committed by his ances- 
tors in their retreat from Bosworth. 

Thus malice and hatred descend here with an in- 
heritance, and it is necessary to be well versed in his- 
tory, that the various factions of this county may be 
understood. You cannot expect to be on good terms 
with families who are resolved to love nothing in 
common ; and, in selecting your intimates, yeu are 
perhaps to consider which pai'ty you most fa- 
vor in the barons' wars. I have often lost the 
good opinion of my aunt's visitants by confounding the 
interests of York and Lancaster, and was once cen- 
sured for sitting silent when William Rufus was call- 
ed a tyrant. I have, however, now thrown aside all 
pretences to circumspection, for I find it impossible 
in less than seven years to learn all the requisite cau- 
tions. At London, if you know your company, and 
their parents, you are safe ; but you are here suspect- 
ed of alluding to the slips of great-grandmothers, and 
of reviving contests which were decided in armor 
by the redoubted knights of ancient times. I hops 
therefore that you will not condemn my impatience, if 
I am weary of attending where nothing can be learn* 
ed, and of quarrelling whj&t^ ti&ftce is nothing to coa« 
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testy and that you will contribute to divert me while I 
stay here by some facetious performance. 

I am sir, 

EUPHELIA. 
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i^uanquafn his tolatiU acquiescam, debilitor & Jrangor eadem 
Ula humanitate qux met ^t hec ipsum pennitteretrii induxit. 
JVoniJeo twinenvelimdurior fieri : nee ignoro alios hujusmodi 
coMtu nihil atnfilius vocarequaTn damnum ; eoque sibi meignos 
hominet & sapitnte* videri. Qui an Tnagni sapientesgue Hnt^ 
netcio: hominet non sunt. Momini* est enim affici dolore^ 
tentire : resistere tamen, & solatia admittere ; non solatiis non 
egere. PLiy. 

These proceedings have afforded me some comfort in my dis- 
tre£8 ; notwithstanding' which, I am still dispirited and un- 
hinged by the same motives of humanity that induced me to 
ffrant such indulgences. However, I by no means wish to 
become less susceptible of tenderness. I know these kind 
of misfortunes would be estimated by other persons only as 
comnu>n losses, and from such sensations they would con- 
ceive themselves great and wise men. I shall not determine 
either tlicir greatness or their wisdom ; but lam certun they 
have no humanity. It is the part of a man to be affected 
with grief; to feel sorrow, at the same time that he is to re- 
sist ity and to admit of comfort. Earl of Orrery. 

vIf the passions with which the mind of man is agi- 
tated, it may be observed, that they nati^ally hasten 
towards their own extinction, by inciting and quicken 
ing the attainment of their objects. Thus fear urges 
our flight, and desire animates our progress ; and if 
there are some which perhaps may be indulged till 
they outgrow the good appropriated to their satisfac- 
tion, as it is frequently observed of avarice and ambi- 
tion, yet their immediate tendency is to some means 
of happiness really existing, and generally within the 
prospect. The miser always imagines tbal\]bk^\^\Sk%b 
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certain sum that will fill his heart to the brim; 
and every ambilious man, like king Pyrrhus, has an 
acquisition in his thoughts thiil is to terminate his la- 
bors, ar*.er whicii lie shall puss the rest of his life in 
ease or ii;uicty, in repose or devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the breast 
that can be excepted from this general remark, and it 
therefore deserves the particular attention of those 
who have assumed the arduous province of preserving 
the balance of the mental constitution. The other 
passions are diseases indeed, but they necessarily di- 
rect us to their proper cure. A man at once feels the 
piun and knows the medicine, to which he is carried 
with greater haste as the evil which requires it is 
niore excruciating* and cures himself by unerring in- 
stinct, as the wounded stags of Crete are related by 
JElian to have recourse to vulnerary herbs. But for 
sorrow there is no remedy provided by nature ; it is 
often occasioned by accidents irreparable, and dwells 
upon objects that have lost or changed their exist- 
ence ; it requires what it cannot hope, that the laws 
of the unive^'se should be repealed; that the dead 
should return, or the past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or error 
which may animate us to future care or acti^tyt 
or that repentance of crimes for which^ however irre- 
vocable, o^r Creator has promised to accept it as an 
atonement ; the pain which arises from these causes 
has very salutary effects, 'and is every hour extenua- 
ting itself by the reparation of those miscarriages tlMt 
produce it. Sorrow is properly that state of the mind 
in which our desires are fixed upon the past, without 
looking forward to the future, an incessant wish that 
something were otherwise than it has been, a torments 
ing and harassing want of some enjoyment or posses- 
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Bion which we have lost, and which no endeavors can 
possibly reg;ain. Into such anguish many have sunk 
upon some sudden diminution of their fortune, an un- 
expected blast of their reputation, or the loss of chil- 
dren or of friends. They have suffered all sensibility 
of pleasure to be destroyed by a single blow, have 
given up for ever the hopes of substituting any other 
object in the room of that w^ch they lament, resign- 
ed their lives to gloom and despondency, and warn 
themselves out in unavailing misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural consequence 
of tenderness and endearment, that, however painful 
and however useless, it is justly reproachful not to feel 
It on some occasions ; and so widely and constantly has 
it always prevailed, that the laws of some nations, and 
the customs of others, have limited a time for the ex- 
ternal appearances of grief caused by the dissolution 
of dose alliances, and the breach of domestic union. 

It seems determined by the general suffrage of 
mankind, that sorrow is to a certain point laudable, as 
tlie offspring of love, or at least pardonable, as the ef- 
fect of weakness ; but that it ought not to be suffered 
to Increase by indulgence, but must give way, after a 
•tated time, to social duties, and the common avoca- 
tions of life. It is at first unavoidable, and therefore 
must be allowed, whether with or without our choice ; 
it may afterwards be admitted as adeccnt and affection- 
ate testimony of kindness and esteem ; something will 
be extorted by nature, and something may be given to 
the world. But all beyond the bunts of passion, or 
tlie forms of aolenmity, is not only useless, but culpa-* 
ble;for we bavenorigbitoBacrifiee to th^ 
ings of affection, that time wfaicli Prondfl| 
fiir the task of ourftation. 

TOiv IT' 33 
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Yet it too often happens that sorrow, thus lawfully j 
entering, gains such a firm possession of the mindj 
that it is not afterwards to be ejected ; the mournful 
ideas, first violently impressed and afterwards will- 
ingly received, so much engross the attentioni as to 
predominate in every thought, to darken gaiety, and 
perplex ratiocination. An habitual sadness seizes 
upon the soul, and the faculties are chained to a single 
object, which can never be contemplated biit with 
hopeless uneasiness. 

From tills state of dejection it is very difficult to 
rise to cheerfulness and alacrity ; and therefore many 
who have laid down rules of intellectual health, think 
preservatives easier than remedies, and teach us not 
to trust ourselves with favorite enjoyments, not to in- 
dulge the luxury of fondness, but to keep our minds 
always suspended in such indifference, that we may 
change the objects about us without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule might, perhaps, 
contribute to tranquillity, but surely it would never 
produce happiness. He that regards none so much 
as to be afraid of losing them, must live for ever with- 
out the gentle pleasures of sympathy and confidence; 
he must feel no melting fondness, no warmth of bene- 
volence, por any of those honest joys which nature an- 
nexes to the power o£ pleasing. And as no man can 
justly claim more tenderness than he pays, he must 
forfeit his share in that ofiicious and watchful kindness 
which love only can dictate, and those lenient endear- 
ments by which love only can soften life. . He may 
justly be overlooked and neglected by such as bate 
more warmth in their hearts ; for who would be the 
fjriend of him, whom, with whatever assiduity he may 
be courted, and with whatever services obliged^ his 
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principles will not suffer to make equal returns, and 
who, when you have exhausted all the instances of 
g^ood-will, can only be prevailed on not to be an ene- 
my? 

An attempt to preserve life in a state of neutrality 
and indifference is unreasonable and vain. If by ex- 
cluding joy we could shutout grief, the scheme would 
deserve very serious attention ; but since, however we 
may debar ourselves from happiness, misery will find 
its way at many inlets, and the assaults of pain will force 
our regard, though we may withhold it from the invi- 
tations of pleasure, we may surely endeavor to raise 
life above the middle point of apathy at one time, since 
it will necessarily sink below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reasonable not to gain hap- 
piness for fear of losing it, yet it must be confessed, 
that in proportion to the pleasure of possession, will 
be for some time our sorrow for the loss ; it is there- 
fore the province of the moralist to inquire whether 
such pains may not quickly give way to mitigation. 
Some have thought that the most certain way to clear 
the heart from its embarrassment is to drag it by force 
into scenes of merriment. Others imagine, that such 
% transition is too violent, and recommend rather to 
sooth it into tranquillity, by making it acquainted with 
miseries more dreadful and afflictive, and diverting to 
the calamities of others the regards which we are in- 
clined to fix too closely upon our own misfortunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of those remedies 
will be sufficiently powerful. The efficacy of mirth 
is not always easy to try, and the indulgence of me- 
lancholy may be suspected to be one of those medi- 
cines, which will destroy, if it happens not to cure. 

The safe and general antidote agdnst sorrow is em- 
ployment. It is commonly observed, that amon^ ^<il« 
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diers and seamen, though there is much kiildnesS) 
there is little grief; they see their friend fall without 
any of that lamentation which is indulged in security 
and idleness, because they have no leisure to spare 
from the care of themselves ; and whoever shall keep 
his thoughts equally busy, will find himself equally 
unaffected with irretrievable losses. 

Time is observed generally to wear out sorrow, and 
its effects might doubtless be accelerated by quicken* 
ing the succession and enlarging the variety of ob- 
jects. 



'Si tempore longe 



Leniri poterit luctus, tu sperne morarif 

Qui sapiet sibi teinput erit,"^-^ Grojivs. 

'TIs long ere time can mitigate your grief; 

To wisdom fly, she quickly brings relief. F. Lxwis. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which every new 
idea contributes in its passage to scour away. It is 
the putrefaction of stagnant life, and is remedied by 
exercise and motion. 
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JVon est vivere, tedvalere, viAr. Mabt. 

For life is not to live, but to be well. £lprin»tov« 

xjlMONG the innumerable follies, by which we lay 
up in our youth repentance and remorse for the suc- 
ceeding part of our lives, there is scarce any against 
which warnings are of less efEcacy than the neglect of 
health. When the springs of motion are yet elaBdcj^ 
when the heart bounds with vigor^ and.tbo Qf«^ 
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•Sparkles with spirit, it is with difficulty that we are 
taught to conceive the imbecility that every hour 
is bringing upon us, or to imagine that the nerves 
which are now braced with so much strength, and the 
limbs which play with so much activity, will lose all 
their power under the gripe of time, relax with numb« 
ness, and totter with debility. 

To the arguments which have been used against 
complaints under the miseries of life, the philosophers 
have, I think, forgot to add the incredulity of those to 
whom we recount our sufferings. But if the purpose 
of lamentation be to excite pity, it is surely superfluous 
for age and weakness to tell their plaintive stories ; for 
pity presupposes sympathy, and a little attention will 
show them, that those who do not feel pain, seldom 
think that it is felt ; and a short recollection will in- 
form almost every man, that he is only repaid the in- 
sult which he has given, since he may remember how 
often he has mocked infirmity, laughed at its cautionsi 
and censured its impatience. 

. The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by suffering it to prevail over all 
other considerations^ as the miser has brought frugal- 
ity into contempt, by permitting the love of money not 
to share, but to engross his mind : they both err alike^ 
by confounding the means with the end ; they grasp at 
health only to be well, as at money only to be rich ; 
and forget that every terrestrial advantage is chiefly 
valuable, as it furnishes abilities for the exercise 
of virtue. 

Health is indeed so necessary ta all the duties, as 
well as pleasures of life, that the crime of squandering 
it is equal to the folly ; and he tbattor a short gratifi- 
cation brings weakness and dfifjj^^fj^pOfi hnneelfi 
i&d for the pleaau^ ofr 
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xnults of diversion^ and clamors of merriment^ con* 
demns the maturer and more experienced part of his 
life to the chamber and the couch, may be justly 
reproached, not only as a spendthrift of his own hap- 
piness, but as a robber of the public ; as a wretch that 
has voluntarily disqualified himself for the business of 
his station, and refused that part which Providence as- 
signs him in the general task of human nature. 

There are perhaps very few conditions more to bo 
pitied than that of an active and elevated mind, labor- 
ing under the weight of a distempered body. The 
time of such a man is always spent in forming 
schemes, which a change of wind hmders him from 
executing, his powers fume away in projects and 
in hope, and the day of action never arrives. He lies 
down delighted with the thoughts of to-morrow, plea- 
ses his ambition with the fame he shall acquire, or his 
benevolence with the good he shall confer. But 
in the night the skies are overcast, the temper of the 
air is changed, he wakes in languor, impatience, and 
distraction, and has no longer any wish but for ease, 
nor any attention but to misery. It may be said that 
disease generally begins that equality which death 
completes; the distinctions which set one man so 
much above another are very little perceived in th9 
gloom of a sick chamber, where it will be vain to 
expect entertainment from the gay, or instrucUon 
from the wise ^ where all human glory is obliterated^ 
the wit is clouded, the reasoner perplexed, and the 
hero subdued ; where the highest and brightest df 
mortol beings finds nothing left him but the con- 
sciousness of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek poet» 
a short hymn to Health, in which her power of exalt' 
ing the happiness of Ufe, of heighteniag the gifts ^ 
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fortune^ and adding enjoyment to possession, is incul- 
cated with so much force and beauty, that no one^ who 
has ever languished under the discomforts and infirm- 
ities of a lingering disease, can read it without feeling 
the images dance in his heart, and adding from hit 
own experience new vigor to the wish, and from his 
own imagination new colors to the picture. The par- 
ticular occasion of this little composition is not knowny 
but it is probable that the author had been sick, and 
in the first raptures of returning vigor addressed 
Health in the following manner : 

To Xei^ofMVV j3<«r«$* 
*Ei yap Ti$ n zrXmr^ X*i*^ ^ riKtetv^ 

Htalthf mott venerable of the powers of heaven f nsnth the^ 
may the remaining part of my life be passed^ nor do thou refust 
to bless me vsith thy residence. For lohatever there is of beautjf 
•r of pleasure in vjealth, in descendants, or in sovereign com' 
mmndf the highest summit of hum^n enjoyment, or in those ok* 
jects of desire which we endeavour to chase into the toils of love / 
whatever delight, or whatever solace is granted by the celestials^ 
to soften our fatigues, in thy presence, thou parent of happiness^ 
all those jays spread out and fiourish ; in thy presence blooms the 
spring of pleasure, and without thee no man is happy. 

Such is the power of health, that without its co- 
operation every other comfort is ^orpid and lifeless, as 
the powers of vegetation without the sun. And yet 
this bliss is commonly thro^wn vn^i:) m \}ev^\x^cc\^^% 
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negligence, or in foolish experiments on our own 
strength ; we let it perish without remembering its 
value, or waste it to show how much we have to 
spare ; it is sometimes given up to the management of 
levity and chance, and sometimes sold for the ap- 
plause of jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal im- 
propriety, by the votaries of business and the followers 
of pleasure. Some men ruin the fabric of their bodies 
by incessant revels, and others by intemperate stu- 
dies ; some batter it by excess, and others sap it by in- 
activity. To the noisy route of bacchanalian rioters, 
it will be to little purpose that advice is offered, 
though it requires no great abilities to prove, that he 
loses pleasure who loses health ; tl^eir clamors are too 
loud for the whispers of caution, and they run the 
course of life with too much precipitance to stop 
at the call of wisdom. Nor perhaps will they that are 
busied in adding thousands to thousands, pay much re- 
gard to him that shall direct them to hasten more 
slowly to their wishes. Yet since lovers of money 
are generally cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they 
might surely consider, that the greater good ought not 
be sacrificed to the less. Health is certainly more va- 
luable than money, because it is by health that money 
is procured ; but thousands and millions are of small 
avail to alleviate the protracted tortures of the gout, 
to repair the broken organs of sense, or resuscitate 
the powers of digestion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil 
from which we naturally fly ; but let us not run from 
one enemy to another, nor take shelter in the arms of 
sickness. 

'"—^Projecere anitnam / quam vellent ^kere in aiiA 
J^i^nc ^Jfau/>eri€m, C< duroi tolcrarc lab^n* I 
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For healthful indigence in vain they pray. 

In quest of wealth who throw jtheir lives away. 

Those who lose their health in an irregular and im- 
petuous pursuit of literary accomplishments are yet 
less to be excused; for they ought to know that 
the body is' not forced beyond its strength, but with the 
loss of more vigor than is proportionate to the effect 
produced. Whoever takes up life beforehand, by 
lepriving himself of rest and refreshment, must not 
only pay back the hours, but pay them back with 
usury : and for the gsdn of a few months but half enjoy- 
ed, must give up years to the listlessness of languor, 
and the implacability of pain. They whose endeavor 
is mental excellence, will learn, perhaps too late, 
how much it is endangered by diseases of the body, 
and find that knowledge may easily be lost in the 
starts of melancholy, the flights of impatience^ and the 
peevishness of decrepitude. 



No. 49. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1750. 



JSTon omnis mortar, multaque part inci 

Vitabit LUtitinafn, usque ego potterd 

Cretcam laude recent, Hor* 

Whole Horace shall not die ; his songs shall save 

The greatest portion from the greedy grave. Cheech. 

X HE first motives of human actions are those ap- 
petites which Providence has given to man in common 
with the rest of the inhabitants of the earth. Imme« 
diately after our birth, thirst and hunger incline us to 
the breast, which we draw by instinct, like other 
jroung c^yeatures, and when we are satisfied, we ex* 
press our uneasiness by Importujuste «a4 jodimumbx 
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cries, till we have obtained a place or posture proper 
for repose. 

The next call that rouses us from a state of inac- 
tivity, is that of our passions ; we quickly begin to be 
sensible of hope and fear, love and hatred, desire and 
aversion ; these arising from the power of comparison 
and reflection, extend their range wider, as our reason 
fitrengthens, and our knowledge enlarges. At first 
we have no thought of pain, but when we actually feel 
it ; we afterwards begin to fear it, yet not before it ap- 
proaches us very nearly ; but by degrees we discover 
it at a greater distance, and find it lurking in remote 
consequences. Our terror in time improves into 
caution, and we learn to look round with vigilance and 
-solicitude, to stop all the avenues at which misery can 
enter, and to perform or endure many tilings in them- 
selves toilsome and unpleasing, because we know by 
reason, or by experience, that our labor will be over- 
balanced by the reward, that it will either procure 
some positive good, or avert some evil greater than 
itself. 

But as the soul advances to a fuller exercise of its 
powers, the animal appetites, and the passions imme- 
diately arising from them, are not sufficient to find it 
employment ; the wants of nature are soon supplied, 
the fear of their return is easily precluded, and some- 
thing more is necessary to relieve the long intervals of 
inactivity, and to give those faculties, which cannot lie 
wholly quiescent, some particular direction. For 
this reason, new desires and artificial passions are by 
degrees produced ; and, from having wishes only in 
consequence of our wants, we begin to feel wants in 
consequence of our wishes ; we persuade ourselves to 
set a value upon things which are of no use but because 
ve have agreed to value them ; things which can nei^ 
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ther satisfy hunger, nor mitigate pain» nor secure us 
from any real calamity, and which, therefore, we find 
of no esteem among those nations whose artless and 
barbarous manners keep them always anxious for the 
necessaries of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, and 
generally of all those desires which arise from the 
comparison of our condition with that of others. H& 
that thinks himself poor because his neighbour is rich- 
er ; he that, like Caesar, would rather be the first man 
of a village, than the second in the capital of the worldy 
has a|^parently kindled in himself desires which he ne- 
ver received from nature, and acts upon prmciples 
established only by the authority of custom. 

Of those adscititious passions, some, as avarice and 
envy, are universally condemned ; some, as friendship 
and curiosity, generally praised ; but there are others 
about which the suffrages of the wise are divided, and 
of which it is doubted, whether they tend most to pro- 
mote the happiness or increase the miseries of man- 
kind. 

Of this ambiguous and disputable kind is the love of 
fame, a desire of filling the minds of others with ad« 
jniration, and of being celebrated by generations to 
come with praises which we shalfnot hear. This ar- 
dor has been considered by somb, as nothing better 
than splendid madness, as a flame kindled by pride, and 
&nned by folly ; for what, say they, can be more re- 
mote from wisdom, than to direct all our actions by the 
hope of that which is not to esiist till we ourselves are 
in^the grave ? To pant after that which can never be 
possessed, and of which the value thus wildly put upon 
it, arises from this particular condition, that during life 
it is not to be obtained ? To gain the favor, and hear 
the applauses of our contemporaries^ isinidft^d^^^^ 
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desirable with any other prerogative of superiority, 
because fame may be of use to smooth the paths of life, 
to terrify opposition, and fortify tranquillity ; but to 
what end shall we be the darlings of mankind, when 
we can no longer receive any benefits from their favor ? 
It is more reasonable to wish for reputation, while it 
may yet be enjoyed, as Anacreon calls upon his com- 
panions to give him for present use the wine and gar- 
lands which they purpose to bestow upon his tomb. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its vin- 
dication, that it is a passion natural and universal; a 
ilame lighted by Heaven, and always burning with 
greatest vigor in the most enlarged and elevated 
minds. That the desire of being praised by posterity 
implies a resolution to deserve their praises, and that 
the folly charged upon it, is only a noble and disinter* 
ested generosity, which is not felt, and therefore not 
understood, by those who have been always accustom- 
ed to refer every thing to themselves, and whose sel- 
fishness has contracted their understandings. That 
the soul of man, formed for eternal life, naturally 
springs forward beyoncf the limits of coporeal exis- 
tence, and rejoices to consider herself as co-operating 
with future ages, and as co-extended with endless du* 
ration. That the reproach urged with so much petu» 
lance, the reproach of laboring for what cannot be en- 
joyed, is founded on an opinion which may with great 
probability be doubted; for since we suppose the 
powers of the soul to be enlarged by its separation, 
why should we conclude that its knowledge of sublu- 
nary transactions is contracted or extinguished. 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the argu- 
ment, it will appear that the love of fame is to be regu- 
lated rather than extinguished ; and that men should 
be taught not to bo wholly careless about their memo- 
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Tji but to endeavor that they may be remembered 
chiefly for their virtues, since no other reputation will 
be able to transmit any pleasure beyond the grave. 

It is evident that fame, considered merely as tliC 
immortality of a name, is not less likely to be the 
reward of bad actions than of good ; he therefore has 
no certain principle for the regulation of his conduct, 
whose single aim is not to be forgotten. And history 
will inform us, that this blind and undistinguishing ap- 
petite of renown has always been uncertain in its 
effects, and directed by accident or opportunity, indif- 
ferently to the benefit or devastation of the world. 
When Themistocles complained that the trophies of 
Miltiades hindered him from sleep, he was animated 
by them to perform the same services in the same 
cause. But Caesar, when he wept at the sight of 
Alexander's picture, having no'honest opportunities 
of action, let his ambition break out to the ruin of his 
country. 

If, therefore, the love of fame is so fur indulged by 
the mind as. to become independent and predominant, 
it is dangerous and irregular ; but it may be usefully 
employed as an inferior and secondary motive, and 
and will serve sometimes to revive our activity, when 
we begin to languish and lose sight of that more cer- 
tdn, more valuable, and more durable reward, which 
ought always to be our first hope and our lafit. But 
it must be strongly impressed upon our minds that 
virtue is not to be pursued as one of tlie means 
to fame, but fame to be accepted as the only rerom- 
pence which mortals can bestow on virtue ; to be ac- 
cepted with complacence, but not sought with ea- 
gerness. Simply to be remembered is no advantage ; 
it is a privilege which datire as well* as Vf^tgg^lf^^^ , 
confer, and is not more enjoyed by TVtxtt^ 

yoL. XV. 24 i' ^'M 
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tine, thaii by Timocrcon of Rhodes, of whom wc only 
know from his epitaph, that he had eaten many a mealf 
drank many ajlaggoi^ and uttered many a refiroach, 

HoXXx (Pcty&ff xet) woXXa 'srtoif, xet) srdAAce jcxit* tWtift 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn from the 
consciousness that we shall share the attention of fu- 
ture times, must arise from the hope, that with 
our name, our virtues will be propag^ated ; and that 
those' whom wc cannot benefit in our lives, majr 
receive instruction from our examples, and incite- 
ment from our renown. * 
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Credtbant hoc grande ncfas et morte piandum, 

SijwoefiM vetuio non assurrexerat, atque 

Marhato cuicunque puer, licet ipse videret 

JPlura donUfraga, et rnajores glandU accrcos, Juv, 

And had not men the hoary head rever'd. 
And boys paid rev'rence when a man appear'dy 
Both must have died, though richer skins they wore. 
And saw more heaps of acrons in their store. CR££CHt 

Jl have always thought it the business of those who 
turn their speculations upon the living world, to 
commend their virtues, as well as to expose the 
faults of their contemporaries, and to confute a false as 
well as to support a just accusation ; not only because 
it is peculiarly the business of a monitor to keep his 
own reputation untainted, lest those who can once 
charge him with partiality, should indulge themselves 
afterwards in disbelieving him at pleasure; but 
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because he maj iind real crimes sufficient to give full 
employment to caution ov repentance, without dis- 
U'acting the mind by needless scruples and vain soli- 
citudes. 

. There ai'e certsdn fixed and stated reproaches that 
one part of mankind has in all ages thrown upon ano- 
ther, which are regularly transmitted through con- 
tinued successions, and which he thAt has onco suffer* 
ed them is certain to use with the same undistinguish- 
ing vehemence, when he has changed his staUon, and 
gained the prescriptive right of inflicting on others 
what ho had formerly endured himself. 

To the^se hereditary imputations, of which no man 
sees the justice till it becomes his interest to see 
Hi very little regard is to be shown ; since it does not 
^)pear that they are produced by ratiocination or 
inquiry, but received implicitly, or caught by a kind 
of instantaneous contagion, and supported rather by 
willingness to credit, than ability to prove them. 

It has been always the practice, of those who are de- 
sirous to believe themselves made venerable by length 
of time^ to censure the new comers into life, for want 
of respect to grey hairs and sage experience, for 
heady confidence in their own understandings, for 
hasty conclusions upon partial views, for disregard of 
counsels, which their Others and grandsires are readf 
to afford them, and a rebellious impatience of that 
subordination to which youth is condemned by nature, 
as necessary to its security from evils into which 
it would be otherwise precipitated, by the rashness of 
passion, and the blindness of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depravity 
of the world, of the petulance and insolence of the ri* 
nng generation. He recounts the decency and regu- 
larity of former times, and celebrat^^ \.\\& ^v&dv^vci^ 
md sobriety of the agein which\a&)o>sX}a^«:k^%»:^^- ; 
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a happy age, which is now no more to be expected, 
since confusion has broken in upon the world, and 
thrown down all the boundaries of civility and rever- 
ence. 

It is not sufficiently considered how much he as- 
sumes who dares to claim tlie privilege of complain- 
ing; for as every man has, in his own opinion, a full 
share uf the miseries of life, he is inclined to consider 
all clamorous uneasiness as a proof of impatience ra- 
liicr than of afHIction, and to ask, What merit has this 
nian to show, by which he has acquired a right to re- 
pine at the distributions of nature ? Or, why does he 
imagine that exemptions should be granted him from 
the general condition of man ? We find ourselves ex- 
cited rather to captiousness than pity, and instead of 
being in haste to sooth his complaints by sympathy and 
tenderness, we inquire, whether the pain b6 propor- 
tionate to the lamentation ; and whether, supposbg 
the afHiction real, it is not the effect of vice and follyj 
rather than calamity. 

The querulousness and indignation which is obser- 
ved so often to disfigure the last scene of life, naturally 
leads us to inquiries like these. For surely it will be 
thought at the first view of things, that if age be. thus 
contemned and ridiculed, insulted and neglected, the 
crime must at least be equal on either part. They 
who have had opportunities of establishing their au- 
thority over minds ductile and unresisting, they who 
have been the protectors of helplessness, and the in- 
structors of ignorance, and who yet retain in their own 
hands the power of wealth, and the dignity of com- 
mand, must defeat their influence by theii: own mis- 
conduct, and make use of all these advantages with 
very little skill, if they cannot secure to themselves an 
appearance of respect) aad ward offopen mockery^ and 
declared contempts 
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The generftl st&ry of mankind will evince, that law* 
fill and settled authority is very seldom resisted when: 
it is well employed. Gross corruption, or evident 
imbecility, is necessary to the suppression of that re« 
verence with which the majority of mankind look 
upon their governors, and on those whom they see 
surrounded by splendor, and fortified by power. For 
though men are drawn by their passions into forge tful- 
ness of invisible rewards and punishments,^ yet they arc 
easily kept obedient to those who have temporal do* 
minion in their hands, till their veneration is dissipa- 
ted by such wickedness and folly as can neither be de* 
fended nor concealed. 

It may, therefore, very reasonably be suspected, that 
the old draw upon themselves the greatest part of 
those insults which they so much lament, and that age 
is rarely despised but when it is contemptible. If men 
iiaagine that excess of debauchery can b^ made reve* 
fend by time, that knowledge is the consequence of 
long life, however idly or thoughUessly employed, that 
priority of birth will supply the want of steadiness or 
honesty, can it raise much wonder that their hopes are 
disappointed, and that they see their posterity rather 
willing to trust their own eyes in their progress into 
Ufe, than enlist themselves under guides Who have lost 
their wa)r? 

There are, indeed, many truths which time neces* 
aarily and certainly teaches, and which might, by those 
who have learned them from experience, be commu* 
nicated to their successors at a cheaper rate : but dic- 
tates, though liberally enough bestowed, are generally 
without effect, the teacher gains few proselytes by in- 
struction, which his own behavior contradicts; and 
young men miss the benefit of counsel, because they 
are not very ready to believe that those inrho fall belowv 

. ^ »4. * 
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them in practice, can much excel them in theory. 
Thus the progress of knowledge is retarded, the world 
is kept long in the same state, and every new race is to 
gain the prudence of their predecessors by commit- 
ting and redressing the same miscarriages. 

To secure to the old that influence which they are 
willing to claim, and which might so much contribute 
to the improvement of the arts of life, it is absolutely 
necessary that they give themselves up to the duties of 
declining years ; and contentedly resign to youth its le- 
vity, its pleasures, its frolics, and its fopperies. It is 
a hopeless endeavor to unite the contrarieties of spring 
and winter ; it is unjust to claim the privileges of age, 
and retain the playthings of childhood. The young 
always form magnificent ideas of the wisdom and gra* 
vity of men, whom they consider as placed at a dis- 
tance from them in the ranks of existence, and natu] 
rklly look on those whom they find trifling with long 
beards, with contempt and indignation, like that which 
■women feel at the effeminacy of men. If dotards will 
contend with boys in those performances in which 
boys must always excel them ; if they will dress crip- 
pled limbs in embroidery, endeavor at gaiety with 
faultering voices, and darken assemblies of pleasure 
with the ghastliness of disease, they may well expect 
those who find their diversions obstructed will hoot 
them away ; and that if they descend to competition 
with youth, they must beai* the insolence of successful 
rivals. 

JjUsisH ^atisf edisti satis, atque bibisti: 
Tempus abire tibi est. 

You've had your share of mirth, of meat and drink; 
*Tis time to quit the scene— 'tis time to think. 

Elfhinston. 
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Another vice of age, by which the rising generation 
may be alienated from it, is severity and censorious- 
ness; that gives no allowance to the failings of eady 
Kfe, tliat expects artfulness from childhood, and con- 
stancy from youth, that is peremptory in every com- 
mand, and inexorable to every failure. There are 
many who live merely to hinder happiness, and whose 
descendants can only tell of long life, that it produces 
suspicion, malignity, peevishness, and persecution : 
and yet even these tyrants can talk of the ingratitude 
of the age, curse their heirs for impatience, and won- 
der that young men canpot take pleasure in their fa- 
thers' company. 

, He that would pass the latter part of life with honor 
and decency, must, when he is young, consider that 
he shall one day be old ; and remember, whisn he is 
aid, that he has once been young. In youth, he must 
iKf up knowledge for his support, when his powers of 
acting shall forsake him ; and in age forbear to animad- 
vert -with rigor on faults which experience only can 
<»>rrect. 

No. 51. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER U, 1750. 



'Stultus labor est ineptiarum. Mart. 



Hew foolish is the toil of trifling cares ! Elpbinston. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
Sir, 

XjLS you have allowed a place in your paper to Eu- 
phclia's letters from the country, and appear to think 
no form of human life unworthy of your attention, I 
have resolved, after many struggles with idlew^^^^s^^ 
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diffidence, to gire you some account of my entertun- 
ment in this sober season of untTersal retreat, and t» 
describe to you the emplojrments of those who look 
with contempt on the pleasures and dirersions of po« 
Hte life, and employ all their powers of censure and 
invective upon the uselessness, vanity, and foUy^ 
of dress, visits, and conversation. 

When a tiresome and vexatious journey of four 
days had brought me to the house, where invitatioD» 
regularly sent for seven years together, had at last m* 
duced me to pass the summer, I was surprised, after 
the civilities of my first reception, to find, instead 
of the leisure and tranquillity, which a rural life always 
promises, and, if well conducted, might always afford, 
a confused wildness of care, and a tumultuous hurry 
of diligence, by which every fiice was clouded^ 
and every motion agitated. The old lady, who was 
my father's relation, was, indeed, very full of the hap« 
piness which she received from my visit, and accord* 
ing to the forms of obsolete breeding, insisted, that I 
should recompense the long delay of my company 
with a promise not to leave her till winter. But, 
amidst all her kindness and caresses, she very fre- 
quently turned her head aside, and whispered, with 
anxious earnestness, some order to her daughters, 
which never failed to send them out with unpolite pre- 
cipitation. Sometimes her impatience would not 
suffer her to stay behind ; she begged my pardon, she 
must leave me for a moment ; she went, and returned, 
and sat down again, but was agsdn disturbed by some 
new care, dismissed her daughters with the same tre« 
pidation, and followed them with the same counte- 
nance of business and solicitude. 

However I was alarmed at this show of eagerness 
and disturbance^ and however my curiosity was exci^ 
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ted by such busy preparations as naturally promised 
some great event, I was yet too much a stranger 
to gratify myself with inquiries ; but finding none of 
of the family in mourning, I pleased myself with ima- 
gining that I should rather see a wedding than a fune- 
ral. 

At last we sat down to supper, when I was inform- 
ed that one of the young ladies, after whom I thought 
myself obliged to inquire, was under a necessity 
of. attending some affair that could not be neglected : 
Soon afterward my relation began to talk of the regu- 
larity of her family, and the inconvenience of London 
hours ; and at last let me know that they had purposed 
that night to go to bed sooner than was usual, because 
they were to rise early in the morning to make 
cheesecakes. This hint sent me to my chamber, to 
which I was accompanied by all the ladies, who beg- 
ged me to excuse some large sieves of leaves and 
^wers that covered tw«)-thirds of the floor, for they 
intended to distil them when they were dry, and they 
hiad no other room that so conveniently received the 
rising sun. 

The scent of the plants hindered me from rest, and 
therefore I rose early in the morning with a resolution 
to explore my new habitation. I stole unperceived by 
my busy cousins into the garden, where I found no- 
thing either more great or elegant, than in the same 
number of acres cultivated for the market. Of the 
gardener I soon learned that his lady was the greatest 
manager in that part of the country, and that I was 
come hither at the time in which I might learn to 
make more pickles and conserves, than could be 
seen at any other house. a hundred miles round. 
. It was hot long before her ladyship gave me suffi- 
cient opportunities of knowing her cYi^t^Oj^'C'tl'^'^ "^^ 
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was too much pleased with her own accomplishments 
to conceal them, and took occasion, from some sweet- 
meats which she set next day upon the table, to dis* 
course for two long hours upon robs and gellies ; laid 
down the best methods of conserving, reserving, and 
preserving all sorts of fruit; told us with great con- 
tempt of the London lady in the neighborhood, by 
whom these terms were very often confounded ;xand 
hinted how much she should be ashamed to set before 
company, at her own house, sweetmeats of so dark a 
color as she had often seen at mistress Sprightly 's. 

It is, indeed, the great business of her life, to watch 
the skillet on the fire, to see it simmer with the due 
degree of heat, and to snatch it off at th€ moment 
of projection ; and the employments to wl^ch she has 
bred her daughters, are to turn rose-lems in the 
shade, to pick out the seeds of currants with a quill, to 
gather fruit without bruising it, and to extract bean- 
flower water for the skin. Such are the tasks with 
which, every day, since I came hither, has begun and 
ended, to which the early hours of life are sacrificed, 
and in which that time is passing away which never 
shall return. 

But to reason or expostulate are hopeless attempts. 
The lady has settled her opinions, and maintains tk^ 
dignity of her own performances with all the firmnesi 
of stupidity accustomed to be flattered. Her daugh« 
ters having never seen any house but their own, be- 
lieve their mother's excellence on her own word. 
Her husband is a mere sportsman, who is pleased te 
see his table'well furnished, and thinks the day suC" 
ciently successful, in which he brings home a leash ef 
hares to be potted by his wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want booksy but mf 
lad/ soon told miethatmnb^ tetter would suit 
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my taste ; for her part she never loved to sec young 
women give their minds to such follies, by which they 
would only learn to use hard words ; she bred up her 
daughters to understand a house, and whoever should 
marry themi if they knew any thing of good cookeryi 
would never repent it. 

There are, however, some things in the culinary 
sciences too sublime for youthful intellects, mysteries 
into which they must not be initiated till the years of 
serious maturity, and which are referred to the day of 
marriage, as the supreme qualification for connubial 
Ufe. She makes an orange pudding, which is the 
envy of all the neighborhood, and which she has hi- 
therto found means of mixing and baking with such 
secrecy, that the ingredient to which it owes its flavor 
has never been discovered. She, indeed, conducts 
this great affair with all the caution that human policy 
can suggest. It is never known beforehand when 
this pudding will be produced ; she takes the ingredi- 
ents privately into her own eloset, employs her maids 
and daughters in different parts of the house, orders 
the oven to be heated for a pie, and places the pudding 
in it with her own liands, the mouth of the oven is then 
stopped, and all inquiries are vain. 

The composition of the pudding she has, however, 
promised Clarinda, that if she pleases her in marriage, 
she shall be told without reserve. But the art of 
making English capers she has not yet persuaded 
herself to discover, but seems resolved that secret 
shall perish with her, as some alchymists have obsti- 
nately suppressed the art of transmuting metals. 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of re- 
ceipts, which she left upon the table, having intelli- 
gence that a vessel of gooseberry wine had burst the 
koops. B ut though the importance of tS:i^ «.HCiiv\. ^>q&* 
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cicnlly engi*ossed her care, to prevent any recollection 
of the danger to which her secrets were exposed, I 
was not able to make use of tlie golden moments ; for 
this treasure of hereditary knowledge was so well con- 
cealed by the manner of spelling used by her grand- 
mother, her mother, and herself, that I was totally un- 
able to understand it, and lost the opportunity of con- 
sulting the oracle, for want of knowing the language 
in which its answers were returned. 

It is, indeed, necessary, if I have any regard to her 
ladyship's esteem, that I should apply myself to some 
of these economical accomplishments; for I over- 
heard her, two days ago, warning her daughters, by 
my mournful example, against negligence of pastry, 
and ignorance in carving: for you saw, said she, tliat, 
with all her pretensions to knowledge, she turned the 
partridge the wrong way when she attempted to cut 
it, and, I believe, scarcely knows the difference be- 
tween paste raised, and paste in a dish. 

The reason, ^Ir. Rambler, why I have laid Lady 
Bustle's character before you, is a desire to be inform- 
ed whether, in your opinion, it is worthy of imitation, 
and whether I shall throw away the books which 
I have hitherto thought it my duty to read, for the /fl- 
dy*8 closet oficned^ the comjilete servant maidj dXid the 
court cooky and resign all curiosity after right and 
wrong, for the art of scalding damascenes, wit^mxrst- 
ing them, and preserving the whiteness of pickled 
mushroons. 

Lady Bustle has, indeed, by this incessant applica- 
tion to fruits and flowers, contracted her cares into a 
narrow space, and set herself free from many perplex- 
ities with which other minds are disturbed. She has 
no curiosity after the events of a war, or the fate of he- 
rocs in distress •, she can hear, without the least emo- 
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lion, the ravage of a fire, or devastations of a storm; 
hcp neighbors grow rich or poor, come into the world 
or go out of it, without regard, while she is pressing 
the gelly-bag, or airing the store-room ; but I cannot 
]perceive that she is more free from disquiets than 
those whose understandings take a wider range. Her 
marigolds, when they are almost cured, are often scat* 
tered by the wind, and the rain sometimes falls upon 
fruit when it ought to be gathered dry. While her ar- 
tificial wines are fermenting, her whole life is restless- 
ness and anxiety. Her sweetmeats are not always 
brfght, and the maid sometimes forgets the just pro* 
portion of salt and pepper, when venison is to be 
baked. Her conserves mould, her wines sour, and 
pickles mother ; and like all the rest of mankind, she 
is every day mortified with the defeat of her schemes, 
and the disappointment of her hopes. 

Witk. regard to vice and virtue, she seems a kind of 
neutral being. She has no crime but luxury, nor any 
virtue but chastity ; she has no desire to be praised but 
Tor her cookery ; nor wishes any ill to the rest of man- 
Kind, but that whenever they aspire to a feast, their 
custards may be wheyish, and their pie-crusts tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am to 
look on these ladies as the great patterns of our sex, 
and to consider conserves and pickles as the business 
of my life ; whether the censures which 1 now suffer 
be Just, and whether the brewers of wines, and the dis- 
tillers of washes, have a right to look with insolence 
on the weakness of 

Cornelia. 

VOL. IV. 25 
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'Quotiesflenti Theseus herw 
Siite fnodum, dixit, nequc erdm fortuna gueremla 
Sola tua est, simiies aiiorum respice casus, 
Mitiutittaferet. Ovini 

How ofl in Tsdn the son of TAetetu said. 
The stormy sorrows be with patience laid ; 
Nor are thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 
Wci|^ others' woes, and leara to bear thy own. 

Catcott* 

XjLMONG the various methods of coasolation, to 
vrhich the miseries inseparable from our present state 
.have given occasion, it has been, as I have alrei^df 
remarked, recommended by some writers to ptitthe' 
sufferer in mind of heavier pressures, ana more 
excruciating calamities, than Uiose of which he has 
himself reason to complain. 

This has, in all ages, been directed and practised;. 

andi in conformity to this custom, Lipsius, the great 

modem master of the Stoic philosophy, has, in his 

celebrated treatise on ateadineaa of mindj endeavored 

to fortify the breast agdnst too much sensibili^ 

of mbfortune, by enumerating the evils which have in 

former ages fallen upon the world, the devastation of 

wide-extended regions, the sack of cities, and massa^ 

ere of nations. And the common voice of the multi- 

tude uninstructed by precept, and unprejudiced bf 

authority, which, in questions that relate to the heart 

of man, is, in my opinion, more decisive than the 

learning of Lipsius, seems to justify the efficacy 

of this procedure ; for one of the first comforts which 

one neighbor administers to anotheri is a relation 
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of the like infelicityi combined with cireum&tances of 
greater bitterness. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many remedies 
applied to the body, of which, though we see the 
effects, we are unacquainted with the manner of ope- 
ration, and of which, therefore, some, who arc unwil- 
ling to suppose any thing out of the reach of their 
own sagacity, have been inclined to doubt whether 
Xhey have really those virtues for which they are ce- 
lebrated, and whether their reputation is not the mere 
gift of fancy, prejudice, and credulity. 

Consolation, or comfort, are words which, in their 
proper acceptation, signify some alleviation of that 
pain to which it is not in our power to aiford the pro- 
per and adequate remedy y they imply rather an aug- 
mentation of the power of bearing, than a diminution 
jpf the burthen. A prisoner is relieved by him that sets 
him at liberty, but receives comfort from such as sug- 
gest considerations by which he is made patient un- 
der the inconvenience of confinement. To that grief 
which arises from a great loss, he only brings the tru» 
remedy who makes his friend's condition the same as 
before j but he may be properly termed a comforter, 
who by persuasion extenuates the pain of poverty, 
and shows in the style of Hesiodj that half U more 
than the whole. 

It is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how it can 
lull the memory of misfortune, or appease the thtob- 
bings of anguish, to hear that others are more misera- 
ble ; others, perhaps, unknown or wholly indifferent^ 
^irhose prosperity raises no envy, and whose fall can 
gratify no resentment. Some topics of comfort ari- 
sing, like that which gave hope and spirit to the captive 
of Sesostris, from the perpetual vicissitudes of life, and 
mutability of human affairs, may as pro^^^Yl^ x'^^^>^% 
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dejected as depress the proud, and have an immediate 
tendency to exhilarate and revive. But how can k 
avail the man who languishes in the gloom of sorroiV} 
without prospect of emerging into the sunshine of 
cheerfulness, to hear that others are sunk yet deeper 
in the dungeon of misery, shackled with heavier 
chains, and surrounded with darker desperation ? 

The solace arising from this consideration seems in- 
deed the weakest of all others, and is perhaps never 
properly applied, but in cases where there is no place 
for reflections of more speedy and pleasing efficacy. 
But even from such calamities life is by no means 
free ; a thousand ills incurable, a thousand losses irre- 
parable, a thousand difficulties insurmountable are 
known, or will be known, by all the sons of men. Na- 
tive deformity cannot be rectified, a dead friend cannot 
return, and the hours of youth trifled away in folly, or 
lost in sickness, cannot be restored. 

Under the oppression of. such melancholy, it has 
been found useful to take a survey of the world, td 
contemplate the various scenes of distress in which 
mankind are struggling round us, and acquaint our- 
selves with the terribiles visu forma^ the various 
shapes X)f misery, which make havoc of terrestrial 
happiness range all corners almost without restndht} 
trample down our hopes at the hour of harvest, andi 
when we have built our schemes to the top, ruin tlicir 
fo'uadations. 

The first cff'ect of this meditation is, that it furnish- 
es a new employment for the mind, and engages the 
passions on remoter objects ; as kings have sometime^ 
freed themselves from a subject too haughty to be go- 
verned, and too powerful to be crushed, by posting him 
in a distant province, till his popularity has subsided, 
or his pride been repressed. The attention is dissi- 
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pated by varietf, and acts more weakly upon any sin* 
gle part, as that torrents may be drawn off to different 
ctuMMielSy which, pouring down in one collected body, 
cannot be resisted. This species of comfort is, there* 
fore, unavailing in severe paroxysms of corporal pain, 
when the mind is every instant called back to misery, 
9nd in the first shock of any sudden evil ; but will cer- 
tainly be of use against encroaching melancholy, and a 
settled habit of glopmy thoughts. 
■ It is further advantageous, as it supplies us with op- 
portunities of making comparisons in our own favor. 
We know that very little of the pain^ or pleasure^ 
which does not begin and end in our senses, is other- 
•^ise tlian relative ; we arc lich or poor, great or little, 
m proportion to the number that excel us, or full be- 
aeath us, in any of these respects ; and therefore a 
laan, whose uneasiness arises from reflection on any 
Idisfortvme that throws him below those with whom he 
^as once equal, is comforted by Ending that he is not 
]|et the lowest. 

There is another kind of comparison, less tending 
towards the vice of envy, very well illustrated by an 
old poet,* whose system will not afford many reasona* 
ble motives to content. " It is,'* says he, " pleasing to 
look f^om shore upon the tumults of a storm, and to 
aee a ship struggling with the billows ; it is pleasing^ 
not because the pain of another can give us delight, 
but because we have a stronger impression of the hap- 
piness of safety." Thus, when we look abroad, and 
behold the multitudes that are groaning under evils 
heavier than those which we have experienced, we 
ahnnk back to our own state, and, instead of repining 

* Lucretius. C/ 

2.5 * 
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that 80 much must be felt, learn to rejoice that iro 
have not mprc to feej. - '• 

By this observation of the miseries of others, forti- 
tude is strengthened, and the mind brought to a more 
extensive knowledge of her own powers. As the he- 
roes of action catch the flame from one another, so 
they to whom Providence has allotted the harder task* 
of suffering with calmness and dignity, may animate 
themselves by the remembrance Q^ those evils whicli 
have been laid on others, perhaps naturally as weak as 
themselves, and bear up with vigor and resolution 
agsdnst their own oppressions, when they see it posai* 
ble that more severe afflictions may be borne. 

There is still another reason why, to man^ mindS} 
the relation of other men's infelicity may give alastliig 
and continual relief. Some, not well instructed in tfafr 
measures by which Providence distributes happioesi^ 
are perhaps misled by divines, who, as Bellannineh 
makes temporal prosperity one of the characters of 
the true church, have represented wealth and ease aft 
the certain concomitants of virtue, and the unfailing 
result of the divine approbation. Such sufferers are 
tlcjected in their misfortunes, not so much for what 
they feel, as for what they dread ; not because they can- 
not support the sorrows, or endure the wants, of their 
present condition, but because they consider them as 
only the beginnings of more sharp and more lasting 
pains. To these mourners it is an act of the highest 
charity to represent the calamities which not only virtue 
lias suffered, but virtue has incurred ; to inform them 
that one evidence of a future state, is the uncertainty of 
any present reward for goodness ; and to remind them 
from the highest authority, of the distresses and penu- 
ry of men of whom the world was not xvorthy. 
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^tih6 rmjt xlittfuf. Epigram Vet. 

Husband thy possessions. 

X HERE is scarcely among tlie evils of human life 
any so generally dreaded as poverty. Every other 
species of misery, those, who are not much accustom- 
ed to disturb the present moment with reflection, can 
easily forget, because it is not always forced upon their 
regard ; but it is impossible to pass a day or an hour in 
the confluxes of men, without seeing how much indi- 
gence is exposed to contumely, neglect, and insult; 
' and, in its lowest state, to hunger and nakedness ; to 
injuries against which every passion is in arms, and to 
wants which nature cannot sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened by 
true or by false notions of dignity and reputation : thus 
we see dangers of every kind faced with willingness, 
because bravery in a good or bad cause is never with- 
out its encomiasts and admirers. But in the prospect 
of poverty, there is nothing but gloom and melancho- 
ly ; the mind and body sufler together ; its miseries 
bring no alleviations ; it is a state in which every virtue 
is obscured, and in which no conduct can avoid re- 
proach : a state in which cheerfulness is insensibility, 
and dejection sullenness, of which the hardships are 
without honor, and the labors without reward. 

Of these calamities there seems not to be wanting a 
general conviction ; we hear on every side the noise of 
trade, and see the streets thronged with numberless 
multitudes, whose faces arc clouded with anxiety, and 
whose steps are hurried by precipitation^ frotOk \!>» 
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other motive than the hope of gsdn ; and the "whole 
world is put in motion, by the desire of that wealthj^ 
which is chiefly to be valued as it secures us from po« 
▼erty ; for it is more useful for defence than aequLd- 
lion, and is not so much able to procure good as 
to exclude evil. 

Yet there are always some whose passions or fol« 
lies lead them to a conduct opposite to the general 
Biiaxims and practice of mankind ; some who seem to 
rush upon poverty with the same eagerness with which 
ethers avoid it, who see their revenues hourly lessen- 
cd, and the estates which they inherit from their an* 
cestors mouldering away, without resolution to change 
their course of life ; who prcsevere against all remon- 
strances, and go forward with full career^ though they 
see before them the precipice of destruction. 

It is not my purpose in this paper, to expostulate 
with such as ruin their fortunes by expensive schemes 
•f buildings and gardens, which they carry on with the 
same vanity that prompted them to begin, chusing, as 
it happens in a thousand other cases, tlie remote evil 
before the lighter, and deferring the shame of repent' 
ance till they incur the miseries of distress. Those 
for whom I intend my present admonitions, are the 
thoughtless, the negligent, and the dissolute; who 
having, by the viciousness of their own inclinations, op 
the seducements of alluring companions^ beeaenga« 
ged in habits of expense, and accustomed to-moveina 
certain round of pleasures disproportioned to their 
condition, are without power to extricate themselves 
from the enchantments of custom, avoid thought 
because they know it will be painful, and continue 
from day to day, and from month to-month^ to antici'* 
pate their revenues, and sink every houv deeper iDt» 
Ihe gulf^ of usury and' extortion. 
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"' Tliis tolly has less claim to pity, because ircanhof 
be imputed to the vehemence of sudden passion ; nor 
can the mischief which it produces be extenuated as 
the effect of any single act, which rage, or desire, 
might execute before there could be time for an ap- 
peal to reason. These men are advancing towards 
misery by soft approaches, and destroying themselvesi 
not by the violence of a blow, which, when once given, 
can never be recalled, but by a slow poison, hourly 
repeated, and obstinately continued. 

This conduct is sa absurd when it is examined by 
the unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that no- 
thing but experience could evince its possibility ; yet, 
absurd as it is, the sudden fall of some families, and 
the sudden rise of others, prove it to be common ; 
and every year sees many wretches reduced to con- 
tempt and want, by their costly sacrifices to pleasure 
and vanity. 

It is the fate of almost every passion, when it has 
passed the bounds which nature prestribes, to coun- 
teract its own purpose. Too much rage binders the 
warrior from circumspection, too much eagerness of 
profit hurts the credit of the trader, too much ardor 
takes away from the lover that easiness of address 
with which the ladies are delighted. Thus extrava- 
gance, tliough dictated by vanity, and incited by vo- 
luptuousness, seldom procures ultimately either ap- 
plause or pleasure. 

If prsdse be justly estimated by the character 
of those from whom it is received, little satisfaction 
will be given to the spendthrift by the encomiums 
which he purchases. For who are they that animate 
him in his pursuits, but young men thoughtless and 
abandoned like himself, unacquainted witli all on 
whicb tlie wisdom of nations has impressed the ^t^\!Qc<^ 
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of excellence, aid devoid aKke of knowledge and of 
Wtue ? B]r whom is his profusion praised, but bf 
wretchesi who consider him as subservient to their 
purposes, Sirens that entice him to shipwreck^ and 
Cyclops that are gaping to devour him ? 

Every man, whose knowledge, or whose virtue, can 
give value to his opinion, looks with scorn, or pity, 
neither of which can afford much gratification to 
pride, on him whom the panders of luxury have 
drawn into the circle of their influence, and whom he 
sees jKircelled out among the different ministers 
of folly, and about to be torn to pieces by tailors and 
jockies, vintners and attornies, who at once rob and 
ridicule him, and who are secretly triumphing over 
his weakness, when they present new incitements to 
his appetite, and heighten his desires by counterfeit- 
ed applause. 

Such is the praise that is purchased by prodigality. 
Even when it is yet not discovered to be false, it 
is the prsdse only of those whom it is reproachful 
to please, and whose sincerity is corrupted by their in- 
terest ; men who live by the riots which they encou- 
rage, and who know that whenever their pupil grov9 
wise, they shall lose their power. Yet with such flat^ 
teries, if they could last, might the cravings of vanity, 
which is seldom very delicate, be satisfied ; but the 
time is always hastening forward when this triumph, 
poor as it is, shall vanish, and when those who now 
surround them with obsequiousness and compliments, 
fawn among his equipage, and animate his riots, 
shall turn upon him with insolence, and reproach 
liim with the vices promoted by themselves. 

And as little pretensions has the man who squan- 
ders his estate, by vain or vicious expenses, to greater 
degrees of pleasure than are obtained by others. To 
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make any happiness sincere, it is necessaiy that wd 
believe it to be lasting ; since whatever we suppose 
ourselves in danger of losing, must be enjoyed with 
solicitude and uneasiness, and the more value we set 
upon it, the more must the present possession be im«. 
bittered. How can he then be envied for his felicityi 
who knows that its continuance cannot be expectedf 
and who is conscious that a very short time will giv6 
him up to the gripe of poverty, which will be harder 
to be borne, as he has given way to more excesses, 
wantoned in greater abundance, and indulged'his ap- 
petites with more profuseness ? 

It appears evident that frugality is necessary even 
to complete the pleasure of expense ; for it may be 
generally remarked of those who squander what they 
know their fortune net sufficient to allow, that in their 
most jovial expense, there always breaks out some 
proof of discontent and impatience ; they either scat- 
ter with a kind of wild desperation, and affected 
lavishness, as criminals brave the gallows when they 
cannot escape it, or pay their money with a peevish 
anxiety, and endeavor at once to spend idly, and 
to save meanly : having neither firmness to deny their 
passions, nor courage to gratify them, they murmur 
at their own enjoyments, and poison the bowl of plea- 
sure by reflection on the cost. 

Among these men there is often the vociferation of 
merriment, but very seldom the tranquillity of cheer- 
fulness ; they inflame their imaginations to a kind of 
momentary jollity, by the help of wine and riot, and 
consider it as the first business of the night to stupify 
recollection, and lay that reason asleep which disturbs 
their gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat from ruin. 
But this poor broken satisfaction is of short continu- 
ance, and must be expiated by a long aeries ^1 tsvY^^vf 
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and regret In a short time the creditor grows impa* 
tienty the last acre is sold, ^e passions and appetites 
still continue their tyranny, with incessant calls for 
^ their usiu^ gratifications, and the remainder of life 
passes away in Tain repentance, or impotent desire. 
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Truditur dkt die, 
JVovitquc fiergunt interire luna t 

T\i tecanda mannora 
Loco* ^ub iptumjunusf et sepulchri 

IfMnemor ttruis dotno^. HoR- 

Day presses on tlie heels of day. 

And moons increase to thdr decay; 

But you, with tlioughtless pride elatCy 

Unconscious of impending fate. 

Command the pillar'd dome to riae. 

When lo ! thy tomb forgotten lies. Fbakcis. 

TO TEE RAMBLEB. 
Sir, 

X HAVE lately been called, from a mingled life of 
business and amusement, to attend the last hours of an 
old friend ; an office which has filled me if not with 
melancholy, at least with serious reflections, and turn" 
ed my thoughts towards the contemplation of those 
subjects, which though of the utmost importance and 
qff indubitable certainty, are generally secluded from 
our regard, by the jollity of health, the hurry of em- 
ployment, and even by the calmer diversions of study 
and speculation ; or if they become accidental topics 
of conversation and argument, yet rarely sink deep 
into the heart, but give occasion only to some subtil- 
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;ics of reksoriing, or eleigancies of declamation/which* 
ire he^rd, applauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive How a man accus- 
tomed to ektend his views through a fong concatena-. / 
tion of causes and effects, to trace things irom their' 
origin to their period, and compare means with ends, 
may discover the weakness of human schemes ; detect 
the fallacies by which mortals are deluded ; show the 
bsufficiency of wealth, honors, and power, to real hap- 
piness; and please himself, and his auditors, with 
learned lectures on the vanity of life. 

But though the speculatist may see and show the 
folly of terrestrial hopes, fears and desires, every hour 
jvill give proofs that he never felt it. Trace him 
through the day or year, and you will find him acting 
upon principles which he has in common with the illi- 
terate and unenlightened, angry and pleased like the 
lowest of the vulgar, pursuing with the same ardor, 
the same designs, grasping, with all the eagerness of 
transport, those riches which he knows he cannot keep, 
sind swelling with the applause which he has gained by 
proving that applause is of no value. 

The only conviction that rushes upon the soul, and 
takes away from our appetites and passions the power 
of resistance, is to be found, where I have received it, 
at the bed of a dying friend. To enter this school of 
wisdom is not the peculiar privilege of geometricians ; 
the most sublime and important precepts require no 
Uncommon opportunities, nor laborious preparations ; 
they are enforced without the aid of eloquence, and 
Understood without skill in analytic science. Every 
tongue can utter them, and every understanding can 
conceive them. He that wishes in earnest to obtain 
just sentiments concerning his condition, and would 
be intimately acquainted with the woY\d, -kvvj ^wAm- 
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structions on every side. He that desires to enter be- 
hind the scene, which every art has been employed to 
decorate, and every passion labors to illuminate, and 
wishes to see life stripped of those ornaments which 
make it glitter on the stage, and exposed in its natural 
meanness, impotence, and nakedness, may find all the 
delusion laid open in the chamber of disease : he will 
there find vanity devested of her robes, power depri- 
ved of her sceptre, and hypocrisy without her mask. 

The friend whom I haye lost was a man eminent for 
genius, and, like others of the same class, sufficiently 
pleased with acceptance and applause. Being caress- 
ed by those who have preferments and riches in their 
disposal, he considered himself as in the direct road 
of advancement, and had caught the flame of ambidoa 
by approaches to its object. But in the midst of bis 
hopes, his projects, and his gaieties, he was seized bf 
a lingering disease, which, from its first stage, be 
knew to be incurable. Here was an end of all his vi- 
sions of greatness and happiness ; from the first hour 
that his health declined, all his former pleasures grevr 
tasteless. His friends expected to please him by 
those accounts of the growth of his reputadon, which 
were formerly certain of being well received ; but they 
soon found how little he was now affected by com^^- 
ments, and how vainly they attempted, by flattery, to 
exhilarate the languor of weakness, and relieve the 
solicitude of approaching death. Whoever would 
know how much piety and virtue surpass all external 
goods, might here have seen them weighed against 
each other, where all that gives motion to the active, 
and elevation to the eminent, all that sparkles in the 
eye of hope, and pants in the bosom of suspicion, at 
once became dust in the balance, without weight and 
without reg^d. Riches^ authority, and praise, lose 
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all their influence when they are considered as riches 
which to-morrow shall be bestowed upon another, au- 
thority which shall this night expire for ever, and 
praise which, however merited, or however sincerQ^ 
shall, after a few moments, be heard no more. 

in those hours of seriousness and wisdom, nothing 
appeared to raise his spirits, or gladden his heart, but 
the recollection of acts of goodness ; nor to excite his 
attention, but some opportunity for the exercise of the 
duties of religion. Every thing that terminated on 
this side of the grave was received with coldness and 
indifference, and regarded rather in consequence 
of the habit of valuing it, than from any opinion that it 
deserved value ; it had little more prevalence over his 
mind than a bubble that was now broken, a dream 
from which he was awake. His whole powers were 
engrossed by the consideration of another state, and 
all conversation was tedious, that had not some ten- 
dency to disengage him from human affairs, and 
i;ipen bis prospects into futurity. 
. It is now past, we have closed his eyes, and heard 
him breathe the groan of expiration. At the sight of 
this last conflict, I felt a sensation never known to mo 
before ; a confusion of passions, an awful stillness of 
sorrow^ a gloomy terror without aname. The thoughts 
that entered my soul were too strong to be diverted, 
and too piercing to be endured ; but such violence 
cannot be lasting, the storm subsided in a short time^ 
I wept, retired, and grew calm. 

I have from that time frequently revolved in my 
miod the effects which the observation of death pro- 
duces in those who are not wholly without the power 
and use of reflection; for by far the greater part 
is wholly unregarded. Their friends and then* ene- 
mies sink into the grave withouxt9X^^^si'^>ixx^*«:!f^^ 
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tton emotion^ or reminding them that they are them* 
selves on the edge of the precipice, and that they 
must soon plunge intotlie gulf of eternity. 

It seems to me remarkable that death increases our 
veneration for the good, and extenuates our hatred of 
the bad. Those virtues which once we envied, 'as 
Horace observes, because they eclipsed our own, can 
now no longer obstruct bur reputation, and we have 
therefore no interest to suppress their prsuse. That 
wickedness, which we feared for its malignity, is now 
become impotent, and the man whose name filled 
us with alarm, and rage, and indignation, can at last 
be considered only with pity, or contempt. 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once 
find excuses for every weakness, and palliations 
of every fault ; we recollect a thousand endearments, 
which before glided ofTour minds without impression, 
a thousand favors unrepaid, a thousand duties unper- 
formed, and wish, vainly wish for his return, not so 
much that we may receive, as that we may bestow 
happiness, and recompense that kindness which be- 
fore we never understood. 

There is not, perhaps, to a mind well instructedi a 
Ihore painful occurrence, than the death of one whom 
we have injured without reparation. Our crime seems 
now irretrievable, it is indelibly recorded, and the 
stamp of fate is fixed upon it. We consider, with the 
most afflictive, anguish, the pain which we have givenj 
and now cannot alleviate, and the losses which we 
have caused, and now cannot repair. 

Of the same kind are the emotions which the death 
of an emulator or competitor produces. Whoever 
had qualities to alarm our jealousy, had excellence to 
deserve our fondness ; and to whatever ardor of oppo* 
^ition interest may itv&axae us^ no man ever outlived 
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an enem3r, whom he did not then wish to have made 
a friend. Those who are versed in literary history 
know, that the elder Scaliger was the redoubled an- 
tagonist of Cardan and Erasmus ; yet at the death of 
each of his great rivals he relented, and cpmplained 
that they were snatched away from him before their 
reconciliation was completed. 

Tu'Tie etiam moreris ? M / quid me linquis^ Era^mes 
Ante mens quam sit condliatus amor ? 

Art thou too fallen ? ere anger could subside 
And love return, has great JGra«mtf« died ? 

Such are the sentiments with which we finally 
review the effects of passion> but which we some- 
times delay till we can no longer rectify our errors. 
Let us therefore make haste to do what we shall cer- 
tainly at last wish to have done ; let us return the ca- 
resses of our friends, and endeavor by mutual en- 
dearments to heighten that tenderness which is the 
balm of life. Let us be quick to repent of inju- 
ries while repentance may not be a barren anguishy 
and let us open our eyes to every rival excellence, and 
pay early and willingly those honors which justice 
will compel us to pay at last. 

Athanatus. 
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Miture bropior desinefuneri 

Inter luclere virgmes, 
£t steliis maculam spargere jearuUdU .* ; 

JVon eiquid Pholoen satis 
Et te, Chlori, decet. ■■ HoB« 

Now near to death that comes but slov^ 
Now thou art stepping* down below ; 
Sport not amongst the blooming maids. 
But think on ghosts and empty' shades : 
What suits with Pkoloe in her bloom. 
Grey Chioris, will not thee become ; 
A bed is different from a tomb. _ 

C&£EC9* 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
S1R9 

X HAVE been but a little time conversant m the 
lYorldy yet I have already had frequent opportunities 
of observing the little efficacy of remonstrance and 
complaint, which however extorted by oppression, or 
supported by reason, are detested by one part of the 
world as rebellion, censured by another aS peevish- 
ness, by some heard with an appearance of compas- 
sion, only to betray any of those sallies of vehemence 
and resentment, which are apt to break out upon en- 
couragement, and by others passed over with indiffe- 
rence and neglect, as matters in which they have no 
concern, and which if they should endeavor to ex- 
amine or regulate, they might draw mischief upon 
themselves. 

Yet since it is no less natural for thosFwho think 
themselves injured to complaiui than for others 
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to neglect their cotnplsdnts, I shall venture to lay my 
case before yoU) in. hopes that you will enforce m]r 
.^pihign, if you think it just, or endeavor to rectify my 
sentiments, if I am mistaken. I expect at least, that 
you will devest yourself of partiality, and that what« 
ever your age or solemnity may be, you will not with 
the dotard's insolence, pronounce me ignorant and 
foolish, perverse and refractory, only because you 
jperceive that I am young. 

My father dying when I was but ten years old, left 
iqtie, and a brother two years younger than myself, to 
the care of my mother, a woman of birth and educa- 
tion, whose prudence or virtue he had no reason 
to distrust. She felt, for some time, all the sorrow 
which nature calls forth,, upon the final separation of 
persons dear to one another ; and as her grief was ex- 
hausted by its own violence, it subsided into tender- 
ness for me and my brother, and the year of mourn- 
ing was spent in caresses, consolations, and instruc- 
tion, in celebration of my father's virtues, in profes- 
sions of perpetual regard to his memory, and hourly 
instances of such fondness as gratitude will not easily 
suffer me to forget. 

But vijien the term of this mournful felicity was ex- 
pired, and my mother appeared again without the en- 
signs of sorrow, the ladies of her acquaintance began 
to tell her, upon whatever motives, that it was tin:ie to 
live like the rest of the world ; a powerful argument, 
which is seldom used to a woman without effect. 
Lady Giddy was incessantly relating the occurrences 
of the town, and Mrs. Gravely told her privately, with 
great tenderness, that it began to be publicly observed 
how much she overacted her part, and that most 
of her acquaintance suspected her hope of procuring 
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mother husband to be the true ground of all that ap« 
pearance of tenderness and piety. 

All the officiousness of kindness and folly was bn« 
sled to change her conduct. She Was at one dme 
alarmed with censure, and at another fired with 
braise. She was told of balls, where others shone 
only because she Was absent; of new comedies, 
to which all the town was crowding ; and of many 
ingenious ironies, by which domestic diligence was 
made contemptible. 

It is difficult for virtue to stand alone against feaf 
on one side, and pleasure on the other; especially 
when no actual crime is proposed, and prudence itself 
can suggest many reasons for relaxation and in* 
dulgence. My mamma was at last persuaded to ao 
company Miss Giddy to a play. She was received 
with a boundless profusion of compliments, and at' 
tended home by a very fine gentleman. Next day she 
was with less difficulty prersdled on to play at Mrs. 
Oravely's, and came home gay and liTcly ; for the dis" 
linctions that had been paid her awakened her ranity, 
and good luck had kept her piinciples of frugality 
from giving her disturbance. She now made her se* 
cond entrance into the world, and her friends were 
sufficiently industrious to prevent any return to her 
former life ; every morning brought messages of in* 
ntation, and every evening was passed in places of 
diversion, from which she for some time complained 
that she had rather be absent. In a short time she be< 
gan to feel the happiness of acdng without ccMitroI, of 
being unacconntable for her hoars, her expenses, and 
her company ; and learned by degrees to drop an ex* 
pressionof contempt, or pity, at the mention of la- 
dies whose husbands were suspected of restrainiDg 
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their pleasures, or their plajr, and confessed that she • 
loved to g;o and come as she pleased. 

I was still favored with some incidental precepts 
and transient endeannentS9 and was now and then 
fondly kissed for smiling like ipy papa : but most part 
of her morning was spent in x:omparing the opinion 
of her maid and milliner, contriving some variation in 
her dress, visiting shops, and sending compliments ; 
and the rest of the day was too short for visits, cards^ 
plays, and concerts. 

She DOW began to discover that it was impossible to 
educate children properly at home. Parents could 
not have them always in their sight ; the society of 
servants was contagious ; company produced boldness 
•and spirit ; emulation excited industry ; and a large 
-school was naturally the first step into the open world* 
A thousand other reasons she alleged, some of little 
force in themselves, but so well seconded by pleasure, ' 
vanity, and idleness, that they soon overcame all the 
•remaining principles of kindness and piety, and both 
I and my brother were despatched to boarding-schools* 
• How my mamma spent her time when she was 
thus disburthened I am not able to inform you, but I 
have reason to believe that trifles and amusements 
took still faster hold of her heart. At first, she visit- 
ed me at school, and afterwards wrote to me ; but in a 
'short dme, both her visits and her letters were at an 
end, and no other nodce was taken of me than to re* 
mit money for my support. 

When I came home at the vacation, I found myself 
coldly received, with- an observation, " that this girl 
will presently be a woman." I was, after the usual 
stay, sent to school again, uad overheard my mother 
fay, as I was a-going, « Well, now I shall recover.'*. 
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In six months more I came againi and, with the 
usual childish alacrity, was running to my mother's 
embrace, when she st^t me with exclamations at the 
suddenness and enormity of my growth, having, she 
Bald, never seen any body shoot up so much at 
my age. She was sure no other girls spread at that 
rate, and she hated to have children look like women 
before their time. I was disconcerted, and retired 
without hearing any thing more than, <<Nay, if you 
are angry. Madam Steeple, you may walk ofip.** 

When once the forms of civility are violated, there 
remains little hope of return to kindness or decency. 
My mamma made this appearance of resentment 
a reason for continuing her malignity ; and poor Miss 
Maypole, for that was my appellation, was never men* 
tioned or spoken to but with some expression of an^ 
{^r or dislike. 

She had yet the pleasure of dressing me like 
«. child, and I know not when I should have been 
thought fit to change my habit, had I not been resctt* 
ed by a maiden sister of my father, who could not beat 
to see women in hanging sleeves, and therefore pre- 
iented me with brocade for a gown, for which I 
jthould have thought myself under great obligations, 
had she not accompanied her favor with some hints 
that my mamma might now consider her age, and 
give me her ear-rings, which she had shown long 
enough in public places. 

I now left the school, and came to live with my 
inamma, who considered me as an usurper that had 
Beized the rights of a woman before they were due, 
and was pushing her down the precipice of age, that 
I might reign without » superior. While I am thus 
beheld with jealQusy and suspicion^ ^ou will readiJf 
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believe that it is difficult to please. Every word and 
l€>ok is an offence. I never speak, but I pretend 
to some qualities and excellencies, which it is crimi- 
nal to possess ; if I am gay, she thinks it early enough 
to coquette ; if I am grave, she hates a prude in. bibs ; 
if I venture into company, I am in haste for a husband ; 
if I retire to my chamber, such matron-like ladies are 
lovers of contemplation. I am on one pretence or 
other generally excluded from her assemblies, nor am 
I ever suffered to visit at the same place with my 
mamma. Every one, wonders why she does not 
bring Miss more into the world, and when she comes 
home in vapors, I am certain that she has heard either 
of my beauty or my wit, and expect nothing for the 
ensuing week but taunts and menaces, contradiction 
and reproaches. 

Thus I live in a state of continual persecution, onljr 
because I was born ten years too soon, and can** 
not stop the course of nature or of time, but am un^*' 
happily a woman before my mother can willingly 
cease to be a girl. I believe you would contribute to 
the happiness of many families, if, by any arguments 
or persuasions, you could make mothers ashamed of 
rivalling their children; if you could show them, that 
though they may refuse to grow wise, they must in- ^ 
evitably grow old ; and that the proper solaces of age 
are not music and compliments, but wisdom and de« 
votion ; that those who are so unwilling to quit the 
world will soon be driven from it ; and that it is there- 
fore their interest to retire while there yet remain a 
few hours for nobler employments. 

I am Sec, 
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m^^Taleat ret ludicra, si me 

Pahna negata macruTHt donata reducit epimum* Hon. 

Farewell the sta^ ; for humbly I disclaim 

Such fond pursuits of pleasure, or of fame, 

If I must sink in shame, or swell with pride. 

As the gay palm is granted or denied. Fraxcis^ 

^ OTHING is more unpleaslng than to find that of- 
fence has been received ^vhen none Was intended, and 
that pain has been given to those who were not 
guilty of any provocation. As the great end of socie- 
ty is mutual beneficence, a good man is always un- 
easy when he finds himself acting in opposition to the 
. purposes of life ; because, though his conscience may 
^asily acquit him of malice fire/iciue^ of settled hatred, 
or contrivances of mischief, yet he seldom can be 
certain, that he has not failed by negligence, or indo- 
lence ; that he has not been hindered from consulting 
the common interest by too niuch regard to his own 
ease, or too much indifference to the happiness of 
others. 

Nor is it necessary, that, to feel this uneasiness, the 
mind should be extended to any great diffusion of ge- 
nerosity, or melted by uncommon warmth of benevo- 
lence ; for that prudence which the world teaches, and 
a quick sensibility of private interest, will direct us to 
^, shun needless enmities; since there is no man whose 
kindness we may not some time want, or by whose 
malice we may not some time suffer. 

I have therefore frequently looked mth wonder, 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughtlessness 
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with which some alienate from themselves the affec* 
tions of all whom chance, business, or inclination^ 
brings in their way. When we see a man pursuing 
some darling interest, without much regard to tho 
opinion of the world, we justly consider him as cor^^ 
rupt and dangerous, but are not long in discovering 
his motives ; we see him actuated by passions whiph 
are hard to be resisted, and deluded by appearances 
which have dazzled stronger eyes. But the greater 
part of those who set mankind at defiance by hourly 
irritation, and who live but to infuse malignity, and 
multiply enemies, have no hopes to foster, no designs 
to promote, nor any expectations of attaining power 
by insolence, or of climbing to greatness by trampling 
on others. They give up all the sweets of kindness, 
for the sake of peevishness, petulance, or gloom; and 
alienate the world by neglect of the common forms of 
civility, and breach of the established laws of conver- 
sation. 

Every one must, in the walks of life, have met with 
men of whom all speak with censure, though they are 
not chargeable with any crime, and whom none can be 
persuaded to love, though a reason can scarcely be as- 
signed why they should be hated ; and who, if their 
good qualities and actions sometimes force a commen* 
datioD, have their panegyric always concluded with 
confessions of disgust ; <' he is a good man, but I can* 
not like him." Surely such persons have sold the es- 
teem of the world at too low a price, since they have 
lost one of the rewards of virtue, without gaining the 
profits of wickedness* 

This ill economy of fame is sometimes the effect of 
stupidity. Men whose perceptions are languid and 
sluggish, who^lament nothing but loss of moneys and 

VOL. XV. ^7 
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feel nothing but a blow^ arc often at a difEculty to 
guess vfhj they dre encompassed with enemies^ 
though they neglect all those arts by which men arc 
endeared to one another. They comfort themselves 
that they have lived irreproachably; that none can 
charge them with having endangered his life, or dimi- 
nished his possessions ; and therefore conclude that 
they suffer by some invincible fatality, or impute the 
malice of their neighbors to ignorance or envy. They 
wrap themselves up in their innocence, and enjoy the 
congratulations of their own hearts, without knowing 
or suspecting that they are every day deservedly incur- 
ring resentments, by withholding from those with 
whom they converse, that regard, or appearance of re- 
gard, to which every one is entitled by the customs of 
the world. 

There are many injuries which almost every man 
feclS) though he does not complain, and which, upon 
those whom virtue, elegance, or vanity, have made de- 
licate and tender, fix deep and lasting impressions ; as^ 
there are many arts of graciousness and conciliation, 
which are to be practised without expense, and hj 
which those may be made our friends, who have never 
received from us any real benefit. Such arts, when 
they include neither guilt nor meanness, it is surely 
reasonable to learn, for who would want that love 
which is so easily to be gained ? And such injuries 
are to be avoided ; for who would be hated without 
profit? 

Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excuse of ig' 
norance or Negligence cannot be alleged, because it 
is apparent that they are hot only careless of pleasing* 
but studious to offend ; that they contrive to make all 
approaches to them difficult and yexatiousiand imagine 
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that they aggrandize themselves by wasting the time 
of others in useless attendance, by mortifying them 
Yfiih slights, and teasing them with affronts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be found among 
those that have not mingled much in general conver- 
sation, but spent their lives amidst the obsequiousness 
of dependents, and the flattery of parautes ; and by 
long consulting only their own inclination, have for- 
gotten that others have claim to the same deference. 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance of 
pride, by which all mankind is so much enraged, that 
it b never quietly endured, except in those who can 
reward the patience which they exact ; and insolence 
is generally surrounded only by such whose baseness 
inclines them to think nothing insupportable that pro- 
duces gain, and who can laugh at scurrility and rude- 
ness with a luxurious table and an open purse. 

But though all wanton provocations and contemp- 
tuous insolence are to be diligently avoided, there is 
no less danger in timid compliance and tame resigna- 
tion. It is common for soft and fearful tempers to 
give themselves up implicitly to the direction of the 
bold, the turbulent, and the over-bearing, of those 
whom they do not believe wiser or better than them- 
selves ; to recede from the best designs where oppo- 
sition must be encountered^ and to fall off from virtue 
for fear of censure. 

Some firmness and resolution is necessary to the 
discharge of duty ; but it is a very unhappy state of life < 
in which the necessity of such struggle frequently 
occurs; for no man is defeated without some re- 
sentment, which will be continued with obstinacy 
while he believes himself in the right, and exert- 
e'd with bitterness, if even to his own conviction he is 
detected in the wrong. 
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Even though no regard be had to the external coii<« 
sequences of contrariety and dispute) it must be pain- 
ful to a worthy mind to put others in pain^ and there 
vrill be danger lest the kindest nature may be vitiated 
by too long a custom of debate and contest. 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with insensibility 
by many of my correspondentsi who believe their con- 
tributions unjustly neglected. And, indeed, when I 

' sit before a pile of papers, of which each is the pro- 
duction of laborious study, and tlie offspring of a fond 
parent, I« who know the passions of an author, cannot 
remember how long they have lain in my boxes unre- 
garded, without imagining to myself the yariea» 
changes of sorrow, impatience, and resentment, which 
the writers must have felt in this tedious interval. • 
. These reflections arc still more awakened, when, 
upon perusal, I And some of them calling for a place 
in the next paper, a place which they have never yet 
obtained : others writing in a style of superiority and 
haughtiness, as secure of deference, and above fear of 
criticism ; others humbly offering their weak assistance 
with softnesa and submission, which they believe im* 
possible to be resisted ; som^ Lc^troducing their com* 
positions with a menace of the contempt which he th&t 
refuses them will incur ; others applying privately to 
the booksellers for their interest and solicitation; 
every one by diflerent ways endeavoring to secure the 
bliss of publication. I cannot but consider myself as 

jilaced in a very incommodious shuation, where I am 
forced to reuress confidence, which it is pleasing to 
indulge, to repay civilities with appearances of neglect, 
and so frequently to offend those by whom I never was 
offended. 

I know well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new composition^ contains his raptures 
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in his own bosom, and how naturally he imparts to his 
friends his expectations of renown ; and as I can easily 
conceive the eagerness with which a new paper 
is snatched up, by one who expects to find it filled 
with his own production, and perhaps has called his 
companions to share the pleasure of a second perusal} 
I grieve for the disappointment which he is to feel at 
the fatal inspection. His hopes, however, do not yet 
forsake him ; he is certain of giving lustre the next 
day. The next day comes, and again he pants with 
expectation, and having dreamed of laurels and Par- 
nassus, casts his eyes upon the barren page, with 
which he is doomed never more to be delighted. 

For such cruelty what atonement can be made ? 
For such calamities what alleviation can be found ? I 
am afraid that the mischief already done must be 
without reparation, and all that deserves my care 
is prevention for the future. LtCt therefore the next 
friendly contributor, whoever he be, observe the cao- 
tions of Swift J and write secretly in his own chamber^ 
without communicating his design to his nearest 
friend, for the nearest friend will be pleased with an 
opportunity of lau ghing. Let him carry it Xx> the post 
himself, and wait in silence for the event. If it is pub* 
lished and praised, he may then declare himself the 
author ; if it be suppressed, he may wonder in piivate 
without much vexation ; and if it be censured, he may 
join ih the cry^ and lament the dulness of the writing 
generations \ 
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vVpn inulligum hctninu guam tnqgnumvectigal ^it parwnumia, 

TULL. 

The world bas not yet learned the riches of frugality^ 

TO TEE RAMBLER. 

Sm, 

X AM always pleased ivhen I see literature made 
useful} and scholars descending from that eleyatioDy 
which) as it raises them above common life, must 
likewise hinder them from beholding the ways of men 
otherwise than in a cloud of bustle and confusion. 
Having li^d alife of business, and remarked how sei* 
dom any occurrences emerge for which great quaii* 
Ues are required, I have learned the necessity of re- 
garding little things ; and though I do not pretend to 
give laws to the legislators of mankind, or to limit the 
range of those powerful minds that carry light and 
heat through all the regions of knowledge, yet I have 
long thought, that the greatest part of those who lose 
tliemselves in studies by which I have not found that 
tliey grow much wiser, might, with more advantage 
both to the public and themselves, apply their under- 
standings to domestic arts, and store their minds with 
axioms of humble prudence, and private economy. 

Your late paper on frugality was very elegaat and 
pleasing, but, in my opinion, not sufficiently adapted 
to common readers, who pay little regard to the mu- 
sic of periods, the artifice of connection, or the ar- 
rangement of the flowers of rhetoric ; but require a 
few plain and cogent instructions, which may sink into 
tlit miad by their own weight. 
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Frugality is so necessary to the happiness of thd 
^orld, so beneficial in its various forms to every rank " 
of men, from the highest of human potentates, to tho 
Lowest laborer or artificer ; and the miseries which the 
neglect of it produces are so numerous and so griey^ 
ousy that it ought to be recommended with every va* 
riation of address, and adapted to every class of unt 
derstanding. 

Whether those who treat morals as a science will 
allow frugality to be numbered among the virtues., I 
have not thought it necessary to inquire. For I, who 
draw my opinions from a careful observation of the 
%vorld, am satisfied with knowing what is abundantly 
sufificient for practice, that if it be not a virtue, it is, i^ 
least, a quality, which can seldom exist without some 
virtues, and without which few virtues* can exist* 
Frugality may be termed the daughter of Prudence, 
the sister of Temperance, and the parent of Liberty. 
He that is extravagant will quickly become poor, and 
poverty will enforce dependence, and invite corrup* 
tion ; it will almost always produce a passive compli- 
ance with the wickedness of others ; and there are few 
who do not learn by degrees to practise those crimen 
which they cease to censure. 

If there are any who do not dread poverty as dan* 
gerous to virtue, yet mankind seem unanimous 
enough in abhorring it as destructive to happiness ; 
and all to whom want is terrible, upon whatever prin- 
ciple, ought to think themselves obliged to learn the 
sage maxims of our parsimonious ancestors, and attain 
the salutary arts of contradicting expense ; for without 
frugality none can be rich, and with it very few would 
be poor. 

To most other acts of virtue or exerdons of wisdon^ 
a concurrence of many circumt^taac^^ i^ tw^^^'^sAsis:^ 
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some previous knowledge must be attained, some 
uncommon gifts of nature possessed, or some oppor- 
tunity produced by an extraoi-dinary combination of 
things ; but the mere power of saving what is already 
in our hands, must be easy of acquisition to every 
mind; and as the example of Bacon may show, that 
the highest intellect cannot safely neglect it, a thou- 
sand instances will every day prove, that the meanest 
may practise it with success. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great num- 
bers, because to be rich is to possess more than 
is commonly placed in a single hand ; and, if many 
could obtain the sum which now makes a man weal- 
thy, the name of wealth must then be transferred to 
still greater accumulation. But I am not cestsun that 
it is equally impossible to exempt the lower classes of 
mankind from poverty; because, though whatever be 
the wealth of the community, some will always have 
leasts and he that has less than any other is compara- 
tively poor ; yet I do not see any cbactive necessity 
that many should be without the indispensable conve- 
niencies of life ; but am sometimes inclined to imagine, 
that, casual calamities excepted, there inight, by udi- 
yersal prudence, be procured an universal exemption 
from want ; and that he who should happen to have 
least, might notwithstanding have enough. 
. But without entering too far into speculadons 
which I do not remember that any political calculator 
has attempted^ and in which the most perspicacious 
reasoner may be easily bewildered, it is evident that 
they to whom Providence has allotted no other care, 
but of their own fortune and their own virtue, which 
make far the greater part of mankind, have sufficient 
-incitements to personal frugality, since, whatever 
^ig^ht be its geutraV efi^cX u^tv ^royinces or nation^ 
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by which it is never likely to be tried, we know with 
certainty, that there is scarcely any individual enter- 
ing the world, who, by prudent parsimony, may not 
reasonably promise himself a cheerful competence in 
the decline of life. 

The prospect of penury in age is so gloomy and ter« 
rifying, that every man who looks before him must re^* 
solve to avoid it ; and it must be avoided generally by 
the science of sparing. For, though in every age 
there are some, who by bold adventures, or by favor- 
able accidents, rise suddenly to riches, yet it is dan<- 
'gerous to indulge hopes of such rare events : and th& 
bulk of mankind must owe their affluence to small and 
gradual profits, below which their expense must be re- 
solutely reduced. 

You must therefore think me sinking below the 
dignity of a practical philosopher, when I recommend 
to the consideration of your readers, from the states^ 
roan to the apprentice, a position replete with mercan- 
tile wisdom, jifienny saved ia twofience got i which 
may, I think, be accommodated to all conditions, by 
observing not only that they who pursue any lucrative 
employment will save time when they forbear expense^ 
snd that the time may be employed to the increase of 
profit ; but that they who are above such minute con- 
siderations will find, by every victory over appetite or 
passion, new strength added to the mind, will gain the 
power of refusing those solicitations by which the 
young and vivacious are hourly assaulted, and in time 
set themselves above the reach of extravagance and 
folly. 

It may, perhaps, be inquired by those who are wil- 
ling rather to cavil than to learn, what is the just mea- 
sure of frugality ? and when expense, not absolutely 
necessary, degenerates into profusion J Tq ^mOx 
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questions no general answer can be returned ; since 
the liberty of spending, or necessity of parsimony, 
may be varied without end by different circumstances. 
It may, however, be laid down as a rule never to be 
broken, that a man*8 voluntary exfienae should not eX' 
ceed hie revenue. A maxim so obvious and incontro- 
vertible, that the civil law ranks the prodigal with the 
madman, and debars them equally from the conduct of 
their own affairs. Another precept arising from the 
former, and indeed included in it, is yet necessary to 
be distinctly impressed upon the warm, the fanciful, 
and the brave ; Let no man anticipate uncertain firo* 
Jit8, Let no man presume to spend upon hopes, to 
trust his own abilities for means of deliverance from 
X>enury, to give a loose to his present desires, and 
leave the reckoning to fortune or to virtue. 

To these cautions, which 1 suppose are, at least among 
the graver part of mankind, undisputed, I will add ano- 
ther. Let no man squander against Ms inclination. 
With this precept it may be, perhaps, imagined easy 
to comply ; yet if those whom profusion has buried in 
prisons, or driven into banishment, were examined, 
it would be found that very few were ruined by their 
own choice, or purchased pleasure with the loss of 
their estates ; but that they suffered themselves to be 
borne away by the violence of those with whom they 
conversed, and yielded reluctantly to a thousand pro- 
digalities, either from a trivial emulation of wealth and 
spirit, or a mean fear of contempt and ridicule j an 
emulation for the prize of folly, or the dread of the 
laugh of fools. 

I am, sir. 

Your humble Servant, 

SOPBROK* 
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Improba 



Cretcunt divitia, tamen 

Curta neicio quid temper abest reiT Hes. 

But, while in keaps his wicked wealth ascends. 

He is not of his wish possess'd ; 
There's something wanting still to make him bless'd. 

Francis. 

jl\.S the love of money has been, in all ages, one of 
the passions that have given great disturbance to the 
tranquillity of the world, there is no topic more copi- 
ously treated by the ancient moralists \han the folly of 
devoting' the heart to the accumulation of riches. 
They who are acquainted with these authors heed not 
be told how riches excite pity, contempt, or reproach, 
whenever they are mentioned ; with what numbers of 
examples the danger of large possessions is illustra- 
ted ; and how all the powers of reason and eloquence 
have been exhausted in endeavors to eradicate a de- 
sire, which seems to have entrenched itself too 
strongly in the mind to be driven out, and which, per- 
haps, had not lost its power, even over those who de- 
claimed against it, but would have broken out in the 
poet or the sage, if it had been excited by opportunity,, 
and invigorated by the approximation of its proper ob- 
ject. 

Their arguments have been, indeed, so unsuccess- 
ful, that I know not whether it can be shown, that by 
ail the wit and reason which this &vorite cause has call- 
ed forth, a single convert was ever made ; that even 
one man has refused to be rich, when to be rich was 
in his power, from the conviction of the ^[ceaij^ftt bau^p^,. 
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ness of a narrow fortune ; or disburthened himself of 
wealth when he had tried its inquietudes, merely to en- 
joy the peace and leisure and security of a mean and 
unenvied state. 

It is true, indeed, that many have neglected oppor- 
tunities of raising themselves to honors and to wealth, 
and rejected the kindest offers of fortune : but how- 
ever their moderation may be boasted by themselves, 
or admired by such as only view them at a distance, it 
will be, perhaps, seldom found that they value riches 
less, but that they dread labor or danger more than 
others ; they are unable to rouse themselves to action, 
to strain in the race of competition, or to stand the 
shock of contest; but though they, therefore, decline 
the toil of climbing, they nevertheless wish themselves 
alofti and would willingly enjoy what they dare 
not seize. 

Others have retired from high stations, and volun- 
tarily condemned themselves to privacy and obscuri- 
ty. But, even these ivill not afford many occasions of 
triumph to the philosopher ; for they have commonly 
either quitted that only which they thought themselves 
unable to hold, and prevented disgrace by resignation; 
or they have been induced to try new measures by 
general inconstancy, which always dreams of happi* 
ness in novelty, or by a gloomy disposition, which is 
disgusted in the same degree with every state, and 
wishes every scene of life to chahge as soon as it is 
beheld. Such men found high and low stations 
equally unable to satisfy the wishes of a distem- 
pered mind, and were unable to shelter themselves 
in the closet retreat from disappointment, solicitudei 
and misery. 

Yet though these admonitions have been thus ne- 
glected by those, who either enjoyed risbes^ or were 
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able to procure them, it is not rashly to be determined 
that they are altogether without use ; for since far the 
greatest part of mankind must be confined to condi' 
lions comparatively mean, and placed in situations 
from which they naturally look up with envy to the 
eminences before them, those writers cannot bo 
thought ill employed that have administered remedies 
to discontent almost universal, by showing, that what 
we cannot reach may very well be forborne, that the 
inequality of distiibution, at which we murmur, is for 
the most part less than it seems, and that the greatness, 
which we admire at a distance, has much fewer advan- 
tages, and much less splendor, when we are suffered 
to approach it. 

It is the business of moralists to detect the frauds of 
fortune, and to. show that she imposes upon the care- 
less eye, by a quick succession of shadows, which will 
shrink to nothing in the gripe ; that she disguises life 
in exti'insic ornaments, which serve only for show, and 
are laid aside in the hours of solitude, and of pleasure ; 
and that when greatness aspires either to felicity or to 
wisdom, it shakes ofif tliose distinctions which dazzle 
the gazer, and awe the supplicant. 

It may be remarked, that they whose condition has 
not afforded them the light of moral or religious in- 
struction, and who collect all their ideas by their own 
eyes, and digest them by their own understandings, 
seem to consider those who are placed in ranks of re- 
mote superiority, as almost another and higher species 
of beings. As theriisetves have known little other 
misery than the consequences of want, they are with 
difficulty persuaded that where there is wealth there 
can be sorrow, or that those who glitter in dignity, and 
glide along in affluence, can be acquainted with pains 

VOL. IV. 28 
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and cares like those which lie heavy upon the rest of 
mankind. 

This prejudice isy indeed» confined to the lowe&t 
meanness, and the darkest ignorance ; but it is so con- 
fined only because others have been shown its folly; 
and its falsehoodi because it has been opposed in its 
progress by history and philosophy, and hindered 
from spreading its infection by powerful preservatives. 
The doctrine of the contempt of wealth, though it 
has not been able to exdnguish avarice or ambition, or 
suppress that reluctance with which a man passes bis 
days in a state of inferiority, must, at least, have made 
the lower conditions less grating and wearisome, and 
has consequently contributed to the general security 
of life, by hindering that fraud and violence, rapine and 
circumvention, which must have been produced by an 
unbounded eagerness of wealth, arising from an un- 
shaken conviction that to be rich is to be happy. 

Whoever finds himself incited, by some violent im- 
pulse of passion, to pursue riches as the chief end of 
being, must surely be so much alarmed by the succes- 
sive admonitions of those whose experience and saga- 
city have recommended them as the guides of man* 
kind, as to stop and consider whether he is about to 
engage in an undertaking that will reward his toil, and 
to examine, before he rushes to wealth, through right 
and wrong, what it will confer when he has acquired 
it ; and this examination will seldom fail to repress his 
ardor, and retard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useful but when 
it departs from us ; its value is found only in that 
which it can purchase, which, if we suppose it put to 
its best use by those that possess it, seem* not much 
to deserve the desire or envy of a wise man. It is 
certain that) with regard to corporal enjoymenty mo* 
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ney can neither open new avenues to pleasure, nor 
block up the passages of anguish. Disease and infir- 
mity still continue to torture and enfeeble, perhaps ex- 
asperated by luxury, or promoted by softness. With 
respect to the mind, it has rarely been observed, that 
wealth contributes much to quicken the discernment, 
enlarge the capacity, or elevate the imagination ; but 
may, by hiring flattery, or laying diligence asleep, con- 
firm error, and harden stupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatness, for nothing can 
make that great which the decree of nature has or- 
dained to be little. The bramble may be placed in a 
hot-bed, but can never become an oak. Even royalty 
itself b not able to give that dignity which it happens 
not to find, but oppresses feeble minds, though it may 
elevate the strong. The world has been governed in 
the name of kings, whose existence has scarcely been 
perceived by any real effects beyond their own pala- 
ces. 

When therefore the desire of wealth is taking hold 
of the heart, let us look round and see how it operates 
upon those whose industry or fortune has obtained it. 
When we find them oppressed with their own abun- 
dance, luxurious without pleasure, idle without ease, 
impatient and querulous in themselves, and despised 
or hated by the rest of mankind, we shall soon be con- 
vinced, that if the real wants of our condition are satis- 
fied, there remains little to be sought with solicitude^ 
or desired with eagerness. 
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Ett aliquid/ataie malum perversa ievare^ 
Hoc querulatn Ualcyonenque Prognenfacit : 

Hoc erat in *olo qunre Paanticu antra 
Voxfatigaret Lemma taxa tua, 

Strangulat incluw* dolor atque exattuat intu^ 

Cogitur et wet inultiphcare suat Ovin. 

Complainings oft» gives respite to our grief; 
From hence the wretched Prognc sought relief. 
Hence the Paantian chief his fate deplores^ 
And vents his sorrow to the Lem.nian shores : 
In vain by secrecy we would assuage 
Our cares ; conceal'd they gather tenfold rage. 

F. Lewis. 

XT is common to distinguish men by the names of 
animals which they are supposed to resemble. Thus 
a hero is frequently termed a lion, and a statesman a 
fox, an extortioner gains the appellation of vulture, 
and a fop the title of monkey. There is also among 
the various anomalies of character, which a survey of 
the world exhibits, a species of b^gs in human form, 
which may be properly marked out as the acreech- 
owls of mankind. 

These screech-owls seem to be settled in an 
opinion that the great business of life is to complain, 
and that they were born for no other purpose than to 
disturb the happiness of others, to lessen the little 
comforts, and shorten the short pleasures of our con- 
dition, by painful remembrances of the past, or me- 
lancholy prognostics of the future ; their only care 
is to crush the rising hope, to damp the kuidling 
transport, and allay the golden hours of gaiety with 
the hateful dross of grief and suspicion. 
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Td thosie whose weakness of spirits, or timidity of 

« 

temper, subjects them to impressions from others, and 
who are apt to suffer by fascination, and catch the con-' 
tagion of misery, it is extremely unhappy to live with- 
in the compass of a screech-owl's voice i for it will of« 
ten fill their ears in the hours of dejection, terrify them^ 
with apprehensions, which their own thoughts would 
never have produced ; and sadden, by intruded sor- 
rows, the day which might have been passed in amuse- 
ments -or in business; it will burden the heart with 
unnecessary discontents, and weaken for a time that 
love of life which is necessary to the vigorous prose* 
cution of any undertaking. 

Though I have, like the rest of mankind, many fail* 
ings and weaknesses, I have not yet, by friends or 
enemies, been charged with superstition ; I never 
count the company which I enter, and I look at the 
new fnoon indifferently over either shoulder. I have^. 
like most other philosophers, often beard the cuckoo 
without money in my pocket, and have been some-* 
times reproached as ibol-hardy for not turning down 
my eyes when a raven fiew over my head. I never go 
home abruptly because a snake crosses my way, nor 
have any particulaf dread of a climactrical year : yet 
I confess that, with all my scorn of old women, and 
their tales, I consider it as an unhappy day when I hap-» 
pen to be greeted, in the morning, by Suspirius tho 
screech-owl. 

I have now known Suspirius fifty-eight years and 
four months, and have never yet passed an hour with 
him in which he has not made some attack upon my 
quiet When we were first acquainted, his great to- 
pic was the misery of youth without riches ; and when- 
ever we walked out together he solaced me with 
a long enumeration of pleasures which, as they wer» 
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beyond the reach of my fortune, wer^ 'without the 
verge of my desires^ and which I should never have 
considered as the objects of a wish, had not his un- 
seasonable representations placed them in my sight 

Another of his topics is the neglect of merit, with 
which he never fails to amuse every man whom he 
sees not eminently fortunate. If he meets with a 
young officer, he always informs him of gentlemen 
ivhose personal courage is unquestioned, and whose 
military skill qualifies them to command armies, that 
have, notwithstanding all their merit, grown old with 
subaltern commissions. For a genius in the church, 
lie is always provided with a curacy for life. The law- 
yer he informs of many men of great parts and deep 
study, who have never had an. opportunity to speak in 
the courts: And meeting Serenua the physician, 
*' Ah, doctor," says he, " what, a-foot still, when so 
many blockheads are rattling in their chariots ? I told 
you seven years ag^ that you would never meet with 
encouragement, and I hope you will now take more 
notice, when I tell you that your Greek, and your 
diligence, and your honesty, will never enable you to 
live like yonder apothecary, who prescribes in his own 
shop, and laughs at the physician/' 

Suspirius- has^ in his. time,, intercepted fifteen au* 
thors. in their way to the stage ; persuaded nine and 
thirty merchants to retire from a prosperous trade for 
fear of bankiniptcy, broke off an hundred and thirteen 
matches by prognostications of unhappiness, and en- 
abled the smuU-pox to kill nineteen ladies, by perpe- 
tual alarms of the loss of beauty. 

Whenever my evil stars bring us together, ho 
never fails, to represent to me the folly of my pur- 
suits, and mforms me that we are much older than 
when we begun our acquaintance^ that the infirmities 
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of decrepitude are coining fscBt upon me> tbat what* 
ever I now get, I shall enjoy but a little time, that famo 
is to a man tottering on the edge of the grave of verjr 
little importance, and that the time is at hand when I 
^ught to look for no other pleasures than a good din* 
ner and an easy chair. 

Thus he goes on in his unharmonious strain, dis* 
playing present miseries, and foreboding more, »9»* 
Tix#^«| «fi ^«y«r«f «^««, every syllable is loaded with 
misfortune, and death is always brought nearer to the 
view. Yet, what always raises my resentment and in* 
dig^tion, I do not perceive that his mournful medi* 
tations have much effect upon himself. He talks, and 
has long talked of calamities, without discovering 
otherwise than by the tone of his voice, that he feela 
any of the evils which he bewails or threatens, but has 
the same habit of uttering lamentations, as others of 
telling stories, and falls into expressions ofcondolence 
for past, or apprehension of future mischiefs, as all 
men studious of their ease have recourse to those 
subjects upon which they can most fluently or copl* 
Qusly discourse. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they destroyed 
all their cocks, that they might dream out their morn- 
ing dreams without disturbance. Though I would not 
so far promote effeminacy as^to propose tlie Sybarites 
for an .example, yet since there b no man so corrupt 
or foolish, but something useful may be learned from 
him, I could wish that, in imitation of a people not of- 
ten to be copied, some regulations might be made to 
exclude screech-owls from all company, as the ene- 
mies Qf mankind, and confine them to some proper re- 
ceptacle, where they may mingle sighs at leisure^ 
and thicken the gloom of one another. 
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Thou ftrofihtt of euiiy say B Homep*s Agatnetr 
ehou never foretelUat me good^ but the joy of thy i 
19 to predict misfortunes. Whoever Is of the i 
temper, might there find the means of indulgin] 
thoughts, and improving his vein of denunciation 
the flock of 8creech«owls might hoot together wit 
injury to the rest of the world. 

Yet, though I have so little kindness for this 
generation, I am very far from intending to debai 
soft and tender mind from the privilege of comp 
ing when the sigh arises from the desire not of gi 
pain, but of gaining ease. To hear complaints 
patience, even when complaints are vain, is one o 
dudes of friendship ; and though it must be allc 
that he suffers most like a hero that hides his gri 
silence, 

Sj)€7n vultu sim,ulati premit altum corde dolorem* 

His outward smiles conceal*d his inward stnArt. 

Dry 

yet it cannot be denied, that he who complains 
like a man, like a social being, who looks for 
from his fellow-creatures. Pity is to many of the 
happy a source of comfort in hopeless distressei 
it contributes to recommend them to themselves 
proving that they have not lost the regard of oth 
and heaven seems to indicate the duty even of ba 
compassion, by inclining us to weep for evils w 
we cannot remedy. 
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No. 60. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1750. 



Quid nd pulchrufny quid turpCy quid utile, quid non, 
J^ienius et melius Chrysippo et Grantor e dicit* Hon. 

Whose works the beautiful and base contain. 

Of vice and virtue more instructive rules. 

Than all ^e sober sages of the schools. Fb anci s. 

xIlLL joy or sorrow for the happiness or calamities 
of others is produced by an act of the imagination) 
that realizes the event however fictitious, or approxi- 
mates it however remote, by placing us, for a time, in 
the condition of him whose fortune we contemplate ; 
80 that we feel, while the deception lasts, whatever 
motions would be excited by the same good or evil 
happening to ourselves. 

Our passions are therefore more strongly moved, in 
proportion as we can more readily adopt the pain» or 
pleasure proposed to- our minds, by recognising 
them as once our own, or considering them as natu- 
rally incident to our state of life. It is not easy Ikx 
the most artful writer to give us an interest in happi- 
ness or misery, which we think ourselves never likely 
to feel, and with which we have never yet been made 
acquainted. Histories of the downfal of kingdoms, 
and revolutions of empires, are read with tranquillity; 
the imperial tragedy pleases common auditors only by 
its pomp of ornament and grandeur of ideas ; and the 
man whose faculties have been "engrossed by business, 
and whose heart never fluttered but at the rise or fall 
of the stocks, wonders how the attention can be 
seized, or the affection agitated, by a tale of love. 

Those parallel circumstances and kindred images, 
tQ which we readily conform our miu4s, are, above all 
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other writings, to be found in narratires of the lifes 
of particular persona ; and therefore no species of 
>vriting seems more worthy of cultivation than biogra« 
phy, since none can be more delightful or more use- 
ful, none can more certainly enchun the heart by irre- 
sistible interest, or more widely diffuse instruction to 
every diversity of condition. 

The general and rapid narratives of history, which 
involve a thousand fortunes in the business of a daf, 
and complicate innumerable incidents in one great 
transaction, afford few lessons applicable to private 
life, which derives its comforts and its wretchedness 
from the right or wrong management of things, 
which nothing but their frequency makes considers^ 
ble, Parva n nonjiunt guotidie, says Pliny, and which 
can have no place in those relati<ms which never de- 
scend below the consultation of senates, the motioai 
of armies, and the schemes of conspirators* 

I have often thought that there has rarely passed a 
life of which a judicious and faithful narrative would 
not be useful. For, not only every man has, in the 
nighty mass of the world, great numbers in the same 
condition with himself, to whom his mistakes and mis' 
carriages, escapes and expedients, would be of imme- 
diate and apparent use ; but there is such an uniformi- 
ty in the state of man, considered apart from adven- 
titious and separable decorations and disguises, that 
there is scarce any possibility of good or ill, but is 
common to human kind. A great part of the time 
of those who are placed at the greatest distances by 
fortune, or by temper, must unavoidably pass in the 
same manner ; and though, when the claims of nature 
are satisfied, caprice, and vanity, and accident, beghi 
to produce discriminations and peculiarities, yet the 
tjre U^ not very hc^^ul ot ^^u&k^ iRhich caimot dis* 
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over the same causes still terminating their influ- 
Dce in the same effects» though sometimes accele- 
^ted| sometimes retarded, or perplexed by multipU- 
d combinations* We are all prompted by the same 
aotives, all deceived by the same fallacies, all anima- 
ed by hope, obstructed by danger, entangled by de** 
ire, and seduced by pleasure. 

It is frequently objected to relations of particular 
Ives, that they are not distinguished by any striking 
>r wonderful vicissitudes. The scholar who passed 
[lis life among his books, the merchant who conduct- 
ed only his own affairs, the priest, whose sphere of 
action was not extended beyond that of his duty, are 
considered as no proper objects of public regard, 
however they might have excelled in their several 
stations, whatever might have been their learning, in- 
tegrity, and piety. But this notion arises from false 
measures of excellence and dignity, and must be 
eradicated by considering, that in the esteem of un- 
corrupted reason, what is of most use is of most 
value. 

It is, indeed, not improper to take honest advan- 
tages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a ce- 
lebrated name ; but the business of the biographer 
is often to pass slightly over those performances and 
incidents, which produce vulgar greatness, to lead the 
thoughts into domestic privacies, and display the mi- 
nute details of daily life, where exterior appendages 
are cast aside, and men excel each other only by pru- 
dence and by virtue. The account of Thuanus is, 
with great propriety, said by its author to have been 
written, that it might lay open to posterity the privfite 
and fiamiliar character of that man, cujua ingenium ct 
candorem ex ipwua tcrifiti^ 9unt oHm aemfier mraturi^ 
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whose candor and genius will to the end of time be by 
his writings preserved in admiration. 

There are many invisible circumstances which, 
whether we read as inquirers after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our science, 
or increase our virtue, are more important than public 
occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great master of na* 
ture, has not forgot in his account of Catiline, to re- 
mark that hia walk waa now quicks and again slow, as 
an indication of a mind revolving something with vie- 
lent commotion. Thus the story of Melancthon af- 
fords a striking lecture on the value of time, by in- 
forming us, that when he made an appointment, he 
expected not only the hour, but the minute to be fix- 
ed, that the day might not run out in the idleness 
of suspense : and all the plans and enterprises of De 
Witt are now of less importance to the world, than 
that part of his personal character, which represents 
him as careful of his healthy and negligent qf his life. 

But biography has often been allotted to. writers 
who seem very little acquainted with the nature of 
their task, or very negligent about the performance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might 
be collected from public papers, but imagine them- 
selves writing a life when they exhibit a chronologi- 
cal series of actions or preferments ; and so little re- 
gard the manners or behavior of their heroes, that 
more knowledge may be gained of a man's real cha- 
racter, by a short conversation with one of his ser- 
vants, than from a formal and studied narrative, be- 
gun with his pedigree, and ended with his funeral. 

If now and then they condescend to inform the 
world of particular facts, they are not always so happy 
as to select the most important. I know not weU 
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i^hat advantage postef ity can receive from the only 
circumstance by which Tickell has distinguished Ad- 
dison from the rest of mankind, the irregularity of 
Ma fitthe: nor can I think myself overpaid 'for the 
time spent in reading the life of Malherb, by being 
enabled to relate after the learned biographer, that 
Malherb had two predominant opinions ; one, that the 
looseness of a single woman might destroy all her 
boast of ancient descent; the other, that the French 
beggars made use very improperlyjand barbarously of 
the phrase noble Gentlemariy because either word in- 
cluded the sense of both. 

There are, indeed, some natural reasons why these 
narratives are often written by such as were not likely 
to give much instruction or delight, and why most ac- 
counts of particular persons are barren and useless. 
If a life be delayed till interest and envy are at an end, 
•we may hope for impartiality, but must expect little 
intelligence ; for the incidents which give excellence 
to biography are of a volatile and evanescent kind, 
such as -soon escape the memory, and are rarely trans- 
mitted by tradition. We know how few can portray 
a living acquaintance, except by his most prominent 
and observable particularities, and the grosser fea- 
tures of his mind ; and it may be easily imagined how 
much of this little knowledge may be lost in impart^ 
ing it, and how soon a succession of copies will lose 
all resemblance of the original. 

If the biographer writes from personal knowledge, 
and makes haste to gratify the public curiosity, there 
is danger lest his interest, his fear, his gratitude, or his 
tenderness, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him to 
conceal, if not to invent. There are many who think it 
an act of piety to hide the faults or failings of their 
friends, even when they can no longer suffer by tlv^vt 

YOL. IV. 29 
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detection ; wetherefore see whole ranks of characters 
adorned with uniform panegyric, and not to be known 
from one another, but by extrinsic and casual circum- 
stances. "Let mc remember," says Hale, " when I 
fmd myself inclined to pity a criminal, that there is 
likewise a pity due to the country." If we owe re- 
gard to the memory of the dead, there is yet more re- 
spect to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to truth. 
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Falsut honor juvat, et mendax infamia terrct. 

Quern nUi tnendosutn ct mendacetn ? Hor. 

False praise can charm, unreal dhame control—^ 
Whom but a vicious or a sickly soul ? Francis. 

TO THE HAMBLBR. 
Sir, 

JLt is extremely vexatious to a man of eager and 
thirsty curiosity to be placed at a great distance from 
tlie fountain of intelligence, and not only never to re- 
ceive the current of report till it has satiated the 
greatest part of the nation, but at last to find it mud- 
ded in its course, and corrupted with taints or mix- 
tures from every channel through which it flowed. 

One of the chief pleasures of my life is to hear 
what passes in the world, to know what are the 
schemes of the politic, the aims of the busy, and the 
Jiopcs of the ambitious ; what changes of public mea- 
sures are approaching; who is likely to be crushed in 
the collision of parties ; who is climbing to the top of 
power, and who is tottering on the precipice of dis- 
grace. But as It is very con^mon for us to desire 
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most what we are least qualified to obtain, I have suf- 
fered this appetite of news to outgrow all the gratiii«- 
cations which my present situation can afford it ; for 
being placed in a remote country, I am condemned al- 
ways to confound the future with the past, to form 
prognostications of events no longer doubtful} and to 
consider the expediency of schemes already executed 
or defeated. I am perplexed with a perpetual decep* 
lion in my prospects, like a man pointing his telescope 
at a remote star, which before the light reaches his 
eye has forsaken the place from which it was emitted. 
The mortification of being thus always behind the 
active world in my reflections and discoveries, is ex- 
ceedingly aggravated by the petulance of those whose 
health, or business, or pleasure, brings them hither 
from London. For, without considering the insupe- 
rable disadvantages of my condition, and the unavoid- 
able ignorance which absence must produce, they of- 
ten treat me with the utmost superciliousness of con- 
tempt, for not knowing what no human sagacity can 
discover; and sometimes seem to consider me as 
a wretch scarcely worthy of human converse^ when I 
happen to talk of the fortune of a bankrupt, or propose 
the healths of the dead, when I warn them of mischiefs 
already incurred, or wish for measures that have been 
lately taken. They seem to attribute to the 8uperi<« 
ority of their intellects what they only owe to the as- 
cident of their condition, and think themselves indis- 
putably entitled to airs of insolence and authority, 
when they find another ignorant of facts, which, be- 
cause they echoed in the streets of London, they sup- 
pose equally public in all other placesi and known 
where they could neither be seep^ related9.nor <}0i4e<;r 
tared. 
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To tills haughtiness the^r are indeed too much en- 
couragcd by the respect which they receive amongst 
us, for no other reason than that they come from Lion* 
don. For no sooner is the arrival of one of these dis* 
seminators of knowledge known in the countryi than 
we crowd about him from every quarter) and by innu- 
merable inquiries flatter him into an opinion of his 
own importance. He sees himself surrounded by 
multitudes, who propose their doubts, and refer their 
controversies, to him, as to a being descended from 
some nobler region, and he grows on a sudden oraou^ 
lous and infallible, solves all di&culties, and sets all 
objections at defiance. 

There is in my opinion, great reason for suspect* 
ing, that they sometimes take advantage of this reve- 
rential modesty, and impose upon rustic understand)- ' 
ings with a false show of universal intelligence; for 
I do not find that they are willing to own themaelvet 
ignorant of any thing, or that they dismiss any inquirer 
with^a positive and decisive answer. The court, the ^ 
city, the park, and exchange, are to thoae men of iinr 
bounded observation equally familiar, and they arc ' 
alike ready to tell the hour at which stocks, will rise, ' 
or the ministry be changed. 

A short residence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to wit, to politeness, and to a despeiic and 
dictatorial power of presciibing to the rude multitude, 
whom he condescends to honor with a biennial visit; 
yet, I know not well upon what motives, I have lately 
Ibund myself inclined to cavil at this preception, and 
to doubt whether it be not, on some occasions, proper 
to withhold our veneration, till we are more authenti- 
cally convinced of the merits of the claimant. 

It is well remembered here, that, about seven yean 
»gO} one FroUci 9. tall boy^ mth lank faairi remarkablo 
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for stealing eggs, and sucking them, was taken from the 
school in this parish, and sent up to London to study 
the law. As he had given amongst us no proofs of a 
genius designed by nature for extraordinary perfor- 
mancesi he was, from the time of his departure, total- 
ly forgotten, nor was there any talk of his vices or vir- 
tues, his good or his ill fortune, till last summer a re- 
port burst upon us, that Mr. Frolic was come down ia 
the first post-chaise which this village had seen, ha- 
ving travelled with such rapidity that one of his postil- 
lions had broke his leg, and another narrowly escaped 
suffocation in a quicksand ; but that Mr. Frolic seem- 
ed totally unconcerned, for such things were never 
heeded at London. 

- Mr. FrolicHe&t day appeared among the gentlemen 
at their weekly meeting on the bowling-green, and 
now were seen the effects of a London education. 
His dress, his language, his ideas, were all new, and 
he did not much endeavor to conceal his contempt oC 
every thing that differed from the opinions, or prac- 
tice, of the modish world. He showed us the defor- 
mity of our skirts and sleeves, informed us where hats 
of the proper size were to be sold, and recommended 
to us the reformation of a thousand absurdities in our 
clothes, our cookery, and our conversation. Whea ■ 
any of his phrases were unintelligible, he could not- 
suppress the joy of confessed superiority, but fre- 
quently delayed the explanation, that he might enjoyp 
his triumph over our barbarity. t 

When he is pleased to entertain us with a story, be- 
takes care to crowd into it names of stx»eets, squares^. 
and buildings, with which he knows we are unac- 
quainted. The favorite topics of his discourse are the 
pranks of drunkards, and the tricks put upon countryr 
gjsntlemen by porters and Uuk-bo^^« \4\i^\i:\L^Ss»^ 
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with ladies, he tells them of the innumerable pleasures 
to which he can introduce them ; but never fails to hint 
1k>\v much they will be deficient, at their first arrival, 
in the knowledge of the town. What it is to knovf the 
tovtUy he has not indeed hitherto informed us, though 
there is no phrase so frequent in his mouth, nor any 
science which he appears to think of so great a value, 
or so difficult attainment. 

But my curiosity has been most engaged by the re- 
cital of his own adventures and atchievements. I have 
heard of the union of various characters- in single per- 
sons, but never met with such a constellation of great 
qualities as this man's narrative affords. Whatever 
has distinguished the hero ; whatever has elevated the 
wit 'y whatever has endeared the lover, are all concen- 
tered in Mr. Frolic, whose life has, for seven years,, 
been a regular interchange of intrigues, dangers, and 
waggeries, and who has distinguished himself in every 
character that can be feared, envied, or admired. 

I question whether all the officers of the royal navy 
can bring together, from all their journals, a collection 
of so many wonderful escapes as this man has known 
upon the Thames, on which he has been a thousand 
and a thousand times on the point of perishing, some- 
times by the terrors of foolish women in the same 
boat, sometimes by his own acknowledged imprudence 
in passing the liver in the dark, and sometimes by 
shooting the bridge under which he has rencountered 
mountainous wavos, and dreadful cataracts. 

Nor less has been his temerity by land, nor fewer 
his hazards. He has reeled with giddmess on the topf 
of the monument ; he has crossed the street amidst the 
rush of coaches ; he has been surrounded hj robberf 
without number ; he has headed parties at the play 
Aouse I he has «c^^ th« NtiodowB of : every teeity ef 
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vrhate ver condition : he has been hunted for whole win« 
ters by his rivals ; he has slept upon bulks, he has cut 
chairs, he has bilked coachmen ; he has rescued hie 
friends from the bailiffs ; has knocked down the con- 
stable, has bullied the justice, and performed mariy 
other exploits, that have filled the town with wonder 
and with merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his imderstandin^ 
than his bravery ; for he informs us, that he is, atLon« 
don, the established arbitrator of all points of honor, 
and the decisive judge of all performances of genius ; 
that no musical performer is in reputation till the opi« 
Dion of Frolic has ratified his pretensions ; that the 
theatres suspend their sentence till he begins the clap 
or hiss, in which all are proud to concur ; that no pub« 
lie entertainment has failed or succeeded, but because 
be opposed or favored it ; that all controversies at the 
gaming-table are referred to his determination ; that 
he adjusts the ceremonial at every assembly, and pre* 
scribes every fashion of pleasure or of dress. 

With every man whose name occurs in the papers 
of the day, he is intimately acquainted ; and there are 
very few posts, either in the state or army, of which he 
has not more or less influenced the disposal. He has 
been very frequently consulted both upon war and 
peace ; but the time is not yet come when the nation 
. shall know how much it is indebted to the genius of 
Frolic. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these declarations, I can- 
not hitherto persuade myself to see that Mr. Frolic has 
more wit, or knowledge, or courage, than the rest of 
ihankind, or that any uncommon enlargement of Us 
faculties has happened in the time of bis absenoik 
For when he talks on subjects known to the restofil 
GompaDy) he has no AdyanUige oycc \us>VraaLV%J 
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of interruption, briskness of interrogation, and pert- 
ness of contempt ; and therefore if he has stunned the 
world with his name, and gained a place in the first 
ranks of humanity, 1 cannot but conclude, that either a 
U{tle understanding confers eminence at London, or 
that Mr. Frolic thinks us unworthy of the exertion of 
his powers, or that his faculties are benumbed by ru- 
ral stupidity, as the magpietic needle loses its anima- 
tion in the polar climes. 

I would not, however, like many hasty philosophers^ 
search after the cause till I am certain of the effect ; 
and therefore I desire to be informed, whether you 
have yet heard the great name of M r. Frolic. If he is 
celebrated by other tongues than his own, I shall wil- 
lingly propagate his praise ; but if he has swelled 
among us with empty boasts, and honors conferred 
only by himself, I shall treat him with rustic sincerity, 
and drive him as an impostor from this part of the 
kingdom to some region of more credulity. 

I am> &c. 

RVRXCOiA.^ 
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vMiwc ego Triptoletm cuperem contcendere curriu^ • 

Miiit in ignotam qui rude semen humum .* 
J^unc ego Jnjedea vellemjranare draeonef, 

Quos habuitfugiens arvm, Corinthe, tua / 
J^unc egojactanUat optarem sumere pennoi, 

iSStW tuatf Perteu s Dofdale, iive tua€, Ovxb* 

Now would I mount his car, whose bounteous hand 

First sow'd with teeming seed the furrow'd land : 

Now to Meiiai^s dragons fix my reins, 

That swiftly bore her from Corinthian pUdns : 

Now on Dadalian waxen pinions stray. 

Or those which wafled Perseus on his way. F. Lswxs. 



TO TBE RAMBLER. ' 
Sir, 

JL AM a young woman of very large fortune, which^ 
if my parents would have been persuaded to comply 
with the rules and customs of the polite part of man- ' 
kind, might long singe have raised me to the highest 
honors of the female world ; but so strangely have they 
hitherto contrived to waste my life, that I am now on 
the borders of twenty, without having ever danced but 
at our monthly, assembly, or been toasted but amonga 
few gentlemen of the neighbourhood, or seen any 
company in which it was worth a wish to be distin- 
guished. 

My father having impaired his patrimony in solicit- 
ing a place at court, at last grew wise enough to cease 
his pursuit; and to repair the consequences of expensive 
attendance and negligence of his affairs, married a lady 
much older than liimself, who had lived in the fashion- 
able world till she was considered as an encumbrance 
upon parties of pleasufei aad a« I c«iXic^VV^cv.Sx^\sJ\^ 
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cidental informations, retired from gay assemblies just 
time enough to escape the mortification of universal 
neglect. 

She was, however, still rich, and not yet wrinkled ; 
my father was too distressfully embarrassed to think 
much on any thing but the means of extrication, and 
though it is not likely that he wanted the delicacy 
which polite conversation will always produce in un- 
derstandings not remarkably defective, yet he was 
contented with a match, by which he might be set 
free from inconveniencies, that would have destroyed 
all the pleasures of imagination, and taken from soft- 
ness and beauty the power of delighting. 

As they were both somewhat disgusted with their 
treatment in the world, and married, though without 
any dislike of each other, yet principally for the sake 
of setting themselves free from dependence on cap- 
rice or fashion, they soon retired into the country, and 
devoted their lives to rural business and diversions. 

They had not much reason to regret the change of 
their situation ; for their vanity, which had so long 
been tormented by neglect and disappointment, was 
here gratified with every honor that could be paid 
them. Their long familiarity with public life made 
them the oracles of all those who aspired to intelli- 
gence or politeness. My father dictated politics, my 
mother prescribed the mode, and it was sufficient to 
entitla any family to some consideration, tliat they 
were known to visit at Mrs. Courtly's. 

In this state they were, to speak in the style of no- 
velists, made happy by the birth of your correspond- 
ent. My parents had no other child, I was therefore 
not brow-beaten by a saucy brother, or lost in a mul- 
titude of coheiresses, whose fortunes being equal, 
would probably have conferred equal merit) and proi- 
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dured equal regard ; and as my mother was now old, 
my understanding and my person had fair play, my in- 
quiries were not checked, my advances towards im- 
portance were not repressed^ and I was soon suffered 
to tell my own opinions, and early accustomed to hear- 
my own prsiises. 

By these accidental advantages I was much exalt- 
ed above the young ladies with whom I conversed, 
and was treated by them with great deference, I saw 
none who did not seem to confess my superiority, and . 
to be held in awe by the splendor of my appearance ; • 
for the fondness of my father made him pleased to see 
me dressed, and my mother had no vanity nor expen- 
ses to hinder her from concurring with his incli- 
nation. 

Thus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much desire 
after any thing beyond the circle of our visits ; and 
here I should have quietly continued to portion out 
my time among my books, and my needle, and my 
company, had not my curiosity been every moment 
excited by the conversation of my parents, who, 
whenever they sit down to familiar prattle, and en- 
deavor the entertainment of each other, immediately, 
transport themselves to London, and relate some ad- 
venture in a hackney-coach, some frolic at a mas- 
querade, some conversation in the Park, or some 
quarrel at an assembly, display the magnificence of a 
birthnight, relate the conquests of maids of honor, or 
- give a history of diversions, shows, and Entertain- 
ments, which I had never known but from their 
accounts. 

I am so well versed in the history of the gay world, 
that I can relate, with great punctuality, the lives of 
all the last race of wits and beauties ; can enumerate, 
vith exact chronology, the whole succession of cele- 
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brated siogerS) musicians, tragedians^ comedians, and 
harlequins ; can tell to the last twenty years all the 
changes of fashions; and am, indeed, a complete an- 
tiquary vfith respect to headdresses, dances, and 
operas. 

You will easily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I could 
not hear these narratives, for sixteen years together) 
without suffering some impression, and wishing my- 
self nearer to those places where every h6ur brings 
some new pleasure, and life is diversified with an un- 
exhausted succession of felicity. 

I indeed often asked my mother why she left a 
place which she recollected with so much delight, and 
why she did not visit London once a year, like some 
other ladies, and initiate me in the world by showing 
me its amusements, its grandeur, and its variety. But 
she always told me that the days which she had seen 
were such as will never come again, that all diver- 
sion is now degenerated, that the conversation of the 
present age is insipid, that their fashions are unbe- 
coming, their customis absurd, and their morals cor- 
rupt ; that there is no ray left of the genius which en- 
lightened the times that she remembers ; that no one 
who had seen, or heard, the ancient performers, would 
be able to bear the bunglers of this despicable age ; 
and that there is now neither politeness, nor pleasure, 
nor virtue, in the world. She' therefore assures me 
that she consults my happiness by keeping me at 
home, for I should now find nothing but vexation and 
disgust, and she should be ashamed to see me pleased 
with such fopperies and trifles, as take up the 
thoughts of the present set of young people. 

With this answer I was kept quiet for several 
years, and thought it no great intonvenience to be 
confined to the country, till }ast summer a young 
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gentleman and bis sister came down to pass a few 
months with one of our neighbors. They had gene- 
rally no great regard for the country ladies, but dis- 
tinguished me by a particular complaisance, and, as 
we grew intimate, gave me such a detail of the ele- 
gance, the splendor, the mirth, the happiness, of the 
town, that I am resolved to be no longer buried in ig- 
norance and obscurity, but to share with other wits the 
joy of being admired, and divide with other beauties 
the empire of the world. 

I do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a deliberate and 
impartial comparison, that I am excelled by Belinda 
in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in knowledge, or in any 
thing, but a kind of gay, lively familiarity, by which 
she mingles with strangers as with persons long ac- 
quainted, and which enables her to display her powers 
without any obstruction, hesitation, or confusion. Yet 
she can relate a thousand civilities paid to her in pub- 
lic, can produce, from a hundred lovers, letters filled 
with praises, protestations, ecstacies, and despair ; has 
been handed by dukes to her chair ; has been the oc- 
casion of innumerable quarrels ; has paid twenty visits 
in an afternoon ; been invited to six balls in an even- 
ing, and been forced to retire to lodgings in the coun- 
try from the importunity of courtship, and the fatigue 
of pleasure. 

I tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will stay here no longer. 
I have at last prevailed upon my mother to send mc 
to town, and shall set out in three weeks on the grand 
expedition. I intend to live in public, and to crowd 
into the winter every pleasure which money can pur- 
chase, and every honor which beauty can obtain. 

But this tedious interval how shall I endure ? Can- 
not you alleviate the misery of delay by some pleasing 
description of the entertainments oi \.\\^ \.o\?yv.\ \ ^-^i^^x. 
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read, I can talk) I can think of nothing else ; and if you 
will not sooth my iropatiencei heighten my ideas, and 
animate my hopes, you may write for those who have 
more leisure, but are not to expect any longer the ho- 
nor of being read by those eyes which are now intent 
only on conquest and destruction. 

Rhodocliji. 
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'llabebat siepe dticentos, 



Saipe decern servos / niodo regcs atque tetrarchas^ 
Omnia magna loquens .• modo, sit mihi mensa tripes^ et 
( 'oncha salts puri, et toga qua defenderefrigut^ 
Quamvis crassa, queat. Ho&. 

Xow with two luindrcd slaves he crowds his train ; 

Now walks with ten. In high and haughty strvn 

At morn, of kin^s and governors lie prates ; 

At night. — " A frugal table, O ye fates, 

" A little shell the sacred salt to hold, 

" And clothes, tho' coarse, to keep me from tlie cold." 

F&ANCXS. 

xT has been remarked, perhaps by every writer idio 
has left behind him observations upon life, that no 
man is pleased with his present state ; which proTe& 
equally unsatisfactory, says Horace, whether fidlen 
upon by chance, or chosen with deliberation ; wewe 
always disgusted with some circumstance or other of 
our situation, and imagine the conditibn of otlwrB 
more abundant in blessings, or less exposed to cda? 
mities. 

This universal discontent has been generalfymta? 
tioned with great severity of censure, as unreaso&atfle 
in itself, since of two, equally envious of cBcfa oChef^ 
both cannot have l\xe Ivr^^T sl\are of happiness^ snd 
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as tending to darken life with unneccssai? glootri} hy 
withdrawing our niinds from the contemplation and 
enjojrment of that happiness which our state affords 
usi and fiicing our attention upon foreign objects, 
which we only behold to depress ourselves, and 
iiicrease our misery by injurious compaiisons. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others predo- 
minates in the heart, go as to excite resolutions of oh- 
taining, at whatever price, the condition to whicU 
such transcendent privileges are supposed to he an- 
nexed; whenit bursts into action, and produces fraud, 
violence, and injustice, it is to be pursued with all tho 
rigor of legal puni^roents. But while operating 
only upon the thoughts, it disturbs none but him who 
has happened to admit it, and, however it may inter- 
rupt content, mattes no attack on piety or virtue, I 
cannot think it so far criminal or ridiculous, but that 
it may deserve some pity, and admit some excuse. 

That all are equally happy, or mtserable, I suppose 
Done is sufficiently enthuaiastical to maintain ; because 
though wo cannot judge of the condition of others, 
jret everf man has found frequent vicissitudes in his 
own state, and must therefore be convinced that life is 
snkceptibl« «f more or le«a felicity. What then shall 
ferbid us to endeavor the alteration of that which is ca- 
pablt of being improved, and to grasp at augmenta- 
tions of good, when we know it posaible to be increa- 
■ed, and belieye that •sj' particular change of sitaatiolik 
will increase it I 

[f he that finds himself uneasf tatg' 
cfTorta to lid himself from vCKatioai 
& sufficient plea for some degrse qCj 
the &nlt Bcems to be little itur« 
city of concluuon, ia fiuror of «)Nm 
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licnccil, and too much readiness to believe, that the 
uiiJicry ivhlch our own passions and appetites pro- 
iluce, is brought upon us by accidental causes, and ex- 
:ornal cfTicients. 

It is, indeed, frequently discovered by us, that we 
romplained too hastily of peculiar hardships, and ima- 
};iucd ourselves distinguished by embarrassments, in 
which other classes of men are equally entangled. 
We often change a lighter for a greater evil, and wish 
ourselves restored again to the state from which we 
thought it desirable to be delivered. But this know- 
ledge, tliough it is easily gained by the trial, is not 
always attainable any other way ; and that error cannot 
justly be reproached, w&ch reason could not obviate, 
nor prudence avoid. 

To take a view at once distinct and comprehensive 
of human life, with all its intricates of combination^ 
and varieties of connexion, is beyond the power of 
mortal intelligences. Of the state with which prac- 
tice has not acquainted us we snatch a glimpse, we 
discern a point, and regulate the rest by passion, and 
by fancy. In this inquiry every favorite prejudice, 
every innate desire is busy to deceive us. We arc 
unhappy, at least less happy than our nature seems to 
admit ; we necessarily desire the melioration of onr 
lot; whut we desire we very reasonably seek, and 
what wc seek we are naturally eager to believe that 
we have found. Our confidence is often disappoint- 
ed, but our reason is not convinced, and there is 
no man who does not hope for something which he has 
nut, though perhaps his wishes lie unactive, becanse 
he foresees the diihculty of attainment. As among the 
numerous students of Hermetic philosophy, not one 
appeai^s to have desisted from the task of tranamutft* 
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tlon, from- conviction of its impossibility, bat from 
weariness of toil, or impatience of delay, a broken 
body, or exhausted fortune. 

Irresolution and mutability are often the faults of 
men whose views are wide, and whose imagination 
is vigorous and excursive, because they cannot confine 
their thoughts within their own boundaries of action, 
but are continually ranging over all the scenes of hu- 
man existence, and consequently are often apt to con- 
ceive tliat they fall upon new regions of pleasure, and 
start new possibilities of happiness. Thus they are 
busied with perpetual succession of schemes, and pass 
their lives in alternate elation and sorrow, for want of 
that calm and immoveable acquiescence in their con- 
dition, by which men of slower understandings are 
fixed for ever to a certain point, or led on in the plain 
beaten track which their fathers and grandsires have 
trod before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to the 
prospect, that will always have the disadvantage which 
we have already tried ; because the evils which we 
have felt we cannot extenuate : and though we have 
perhaps from nature, the power, as well of aggrava- 
ting the calamity which we fear, as of heightening the 
blessing we expect, yet in those meditations which 
we indulge by choice, and which are not forced upon 
the mind by necessity, we have always the art of fix- 
ing our regard upon the more pleasing images, and 
suffer hope to dispose the lights by which we look 
upon futurity. 

The good and ill of different modes of life are some* 
times so equally opposed, Uiat perhaps no man evet 
yet made his choice between them upon afaU convio 
tion, and adequate knowledge ; and ttei 
tion of will is not more wof^derfol^^l 

ao • 
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posed to the election, than oscillations of a beam 
charged with equal weights. The mind no sooner 
Imagines itself determined by some prevalent advan- 
tage, than some convenience of equal weight is disco- 
vered on the other side, and the resolutions which are 
suggested by the nicest examination, are often repent- 
ed as soon as they are taken. 

Eumenes, u young man of great abilities, inherited 
u large estate from a father, long eminent in conspicu- 
ous employments. His father, harassed with compe- 
titions, and perplexed with multiplicity of business, 
recommended the quiet of a private station with so 
much force, that Eumenes for some years resisted 
every motion of ambitious wishes ; but being once 
provoked by the sight of oppression, which he could 
not redress, he began to think it the duty of an honest 
man to enable himself to protect others, and gradually 
felt a desire of greatness, excited by a thousand pro- 
jects of advantage to his country. His fortune placed 
him in the senate, his knowledge and eloquence ad- 
vanced him at court, and he possessed that authority 
and influence which he had resolved to exert for the 
happiness of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with greatness,. and was 
in a short time convinced, that in proportion as the 
power of doing well is enlarged, the temptations to do 
ill are multiplied and enforced. He felt himself every 
^moment in danger of being either seduced or driven 
from his honest purposes. Sometimes a friend was to 
be gratified, and sometimes a rival to be crushed, by 
means which his conscience could not approve. 
Sometimes he was forced to comply with the prejudi- 
ces of the public, and sometimes with the schemes of 
the ministry. He was by ^egrees wearied with per- 
petual struggles to unite igioUcy and virtue^ and went 
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back to retirement as the shelter of innocence, per* 
suaded that he could only hope to benefit mankind by 
a blameless example of private virtue. Here he spent 
some years in tranquillity and beneficience ; but finding 
that corruption increased, and false opinions in govern- 
ment prevailed, he thought himself again summoned 
to posts of public trust, from which new evidence of 
his own weakness again determined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconstant by virtue and by 
vice, by too much or too little thought, yet inconstancy, 
however dignified by its motives, is always to be avoid- 
ed, because life allows us but a small time for inquiry 
and experiment, and he that steadily endeavors at ex- 
cellence, in whatever employment, will more benefit 
mankind than he that hesitates in choosing his part 
till he is called to the performance. . The traveller 
that resolutely follows a rough and winding path, will 
sooner reach the end of his journey, than he that is al- 
ways changing his direction, and wastes the hours of 
day-light in looking for smoother ground, and shorter 
passages. 
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Idem velle, et idem nolle, ea demumjlrma amtdtia ett, 

Sallust. 

To live in friendship is to have the same desires and the same 
aversions. 

W HEN Socrates was building himself a house at 
Athens, being asked by one that observed the little- 
ness of the design, why a maa so eminent would not' 
have an abode more suitable to his digiutf I Vi^^^'^^Asd^^ 
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that he should think himself sufficiently accommoda* 
ted, if he could see that narrow habitation filled with 
real friends. Such was the opinion of this great mas- 
ter of human life concerning the infrequency of such 
an union of minds as might deserve the name of friend* 
ship) that among the multitudes whom vanity or curl* 
osity, civility or veneration, crowded about him, he 
did not expect, that very spacious apartments would 
be necessary to contain all that should regard him 
Avith sincere kindness, or adhere to him with steady 
fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed requisite to the possr* 
bility of friendship, and so many accidents must con- 
cur to its rise and its continuance, that the greatest 
part of mankind content themselves without it, and 
supply its place as they can, with interest and depen- 
dence. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a constant and warm 
reciprocation of benevolence, as they are incapacitated 
for any other elevated excellence, by perpetual atten- 
tion to their interest, and unresisting subjection to 
their passions. Long habits may superinduce inability 
to deny any desire, or repress, by superior motives, 
the importunities of any immediate gratification, aod 
an inveterate selfishness will imagine all advantages 
diminished in proportion as they are communicated. 

But not only this hateful and confirmed corruptioDi 
but many varieties of disposition, not inconsistent 
with common degrees of virtue, may exclude friend* 
ship from the heart. Some ardent enough in their 
benevolence, and defective neither in ofEciousnessnor 
liberality, are mutable and uncertain, soon attracted by 
new objects, disgusted without offence, and alienated 
without enmity. Others^ are soft and flexible, eaalf 
influenced by repotta ot N?lds^erS) ready to catch 
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alarms from every dubious circumstance, and listen to 
every suspicion which envy and flattery shall suggest, 
to follow the opinion of every confident adviser, and 
. move by the impulse of the last breath. Some are im- 
patient of contradiction, more willing to go wrong by 
4heir own judgment, than to be indebted for a better 
or a safer way to the sagacity of another, inclined to 
-consider counsel as insult, and inquiry as want of con- 
.fidence, and to confer their regard on no other terms 
than unreserved submission, and implicit compliance. 
Some are dark and involved, equally careful to con- 
ceal good and bad purposes ; and pleased with produ- 
cing effects by invisible means, and showing their de- 
sign only in its execution. Others are universally com- 
municative, alike open to every eye, and equally pro- 
fuse of their own secrets and those of others, without 
the necessary vigilance of caution, or the honest arts of 
. prudent integrity, ready to accuse without malice, and 
to betray without treachery. Any of these may be 
useful to the community, and pass through the world 
.with the reputation of good purposes and uncorrupted 
morals, but they are unfit for close and tender intima- 
cies* He cannot properly be chosen for a friend, 
:Whose kindness is exhaled by its own warmth, or fro- 
,zen by the first blast of slander ; he cannot be a useful 
counsellor who will hear no opinion but his own ; he 
will not much invite confidence whose principal maxini 
.is to su^ect ; nor can the candor and frankness of 
that man be much esteemed, who spreads his arms to 
.humankind, and makes every man, without distinctioDi 
a denizen of his bosom. 

That friendship may be at once fond and lasting} 
.there must hot only be equal virtue on each partf but 
virtue of tbe same kind ; not only ttie same end o 
be proposed, but the same meatis nmstte 
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by both. We are often, by superficial accomplish- 
ments and accidental endearments, induced toloTe 
those i¥hom we cannot esteem ; we are sometimes, by 
great abilities, and incontestable evidences of TirtuCi 
compelled to esteem those whom we cannot love» 
But friendship, compounded of esteem and loye, dfr* 
rives from one its tenderness, and its permanence 
from the other ;. and -therefore requires not only that 
its candidates should gain the judgment, but thit 
they should attract the affections ; that they should 
not only be firm in the day of distress, but gay in the 
hour of jollity ; not only useful in exigencies^ but 
pleasing in familiar life ; their presence should giye 
cheerfulness as well as courage, and dispel alike the 
gloom of fear and of melancholy. 

To this mutual complacency is generally requisite 
an uniformity of opinion, at least of those active and 
cons|»cuou8 principles which discriminate partitiB 
in government, and sects in religion, and which eveiy 
day operate more or less on the common 'business of 
Kfe. For though great tenderness has, perhaps, beeti 
sometimes known to continue between men eminent 
in contrary factions ; yet such fiiends are to be shown 
rather as prodigies than examples, and it is no more 
proper to regulate our conduct by such instancei, 
than to leap a precipice, because some have &lleii 
from it and escaped with life. 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to preserve pri* 
Tate kindness in the midst «f public opposition, ia 
which will necessarily be involved a thousand incidents 
extending their influence to conversation and privacy; 
Men engaged, by moral or religious motives, in con- 
trary parties, will generally look with different eyes 
tipon every man, and decide almost every <{uestioa 
vpon different principle* When such occasions <>£ 
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dispute happen, to comply is to betray our cause, and 
to maintain friendship by ceasing to deserve it ; to be 
silent is to lose the happiness and dignity of indepen- 
dence,^ to live in perpetual constraint, and to desert, if 
not to betray : and who shall determine which of two 
friends shall yield, where neither believes himself 
mistaken, and both confess the importance of the 
question ? What then remains but contradiction and 
debate ? and from those what can be expected, but 
acrimony and vehemence, the insolence of triumph, the 
vexation of defeat, and, in time, a weariness of contest,^ 
and an extinction of benevolence ? Exchange of en- 
dearments and intercourse of civility may continue, 
indeed, as boughs may for a while be verdant, when 
the root is wounded, but the poison of discord is infu- 
sed, and though the countenance may preserve its 
smile, the heart is hardening and contracting. 

That man will not be long agreeable, whom we see 
only in times of seriousness and severity ; and there- 
fore, to maintain the softness and serenity of benevo- 
lence, it is necessary that friends partake each other's 
pleasures as well as cares, and be led to the same di- 
versions by similitude of taste. This is, however, not 
to be considered as equally indispensable with con- 
formity of principles, because any man may honestly, 
according to the precepts of Horace, resign the gra- 
tifications of taste to the humor of another, and friend- 
ship may well deserve the sacrifice of pleasure) 
though not of conscience. 

It was once confessed to me, by a painter, that no 
professor of his art ever loved another. This declara- 
tion is so far justified by the knowledge of life, as to 
damp the hopes of warm and constant friendship be- 
tween men whom their studies have made competitors, 
and whom eveiy favorer and every censurer are hourly 
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inciting against each other. The utmost expectation 
that experience can warrant, is, that they should for- 
bear open hostilities and secret machinations, and, 
^vhen the \vhole fraternity is attacked, be able to unite 
against a common foe. Some, however, though few, 
may perhaps be found, in whom emulation has not 
been able to overpower generosity, who are distin- 
guished from lower beings by nobler motives than 
the love of fame, and can preserve the sacred 'flame of 
friendship from the gusts of pride, and the rubbish of 
interest. 

Friendship is seldom lasting but between equals, or 
where the superiority on one side is reduced by some 
equivalent advantage on the other. Benefits which 
cannot be repaid, and obligations which cannot be dis- 
charged, arc not commonly found to increase affec- 
tion ; they excite gratitude indeed, and heighten ve- 
neration ; but commonly take away that easy freedom 
and fiimiliarity of intercourse, without which, though 
there may be fidelity, and zeal, and admiration, there 
cannot be friendship. Thus imperfect are all earthly 
blessings; the great effect of friendship is bene- 
ficence, yet by the first act of uncommon kindness it 
is endangered, like plants that bear their fruit and die. 
Yet this consideration ought not to restrain bounty, or 
repress compassion ; for duty is to be preferred before 
convenience, and he that loses part of the pleasures of 
friendship by his generosity, gains in its place the 
gratulation of his conscience. 
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£x re/abellas.- 



The cheerful sage^when solemn dictates foil^ 
Conceals the morai counsel in a tale. 

^LIbIDAH, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera 
early in the morning, and pursued his journey 
through the plains of Indostan. He was fresh and 
vigorous with rest ; he was animated with hope ; he 
was incited by desire ; he walked swiftly forward over 
the Tallies, and saw the hills gradually rising before 
him. As he passed along, his ears were delighted 
with the morning song of the bird of paradise, he was 
fumed by the last flutters of the sinking breeze, and 
sprinkled with dew by groves of spices ; he sometimes 
contemplated the towering height of the oak, mo* 
aarch of the hills ; and sometimes caught the gentle 
fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the 
spring : all his senses were gratified, and all care was 
Vanished from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the sun approached his meri- 
dian, and the increasing heat preyed upon his strength ; 
he then looked round about him for some more com- 
modious path. He saw, on his rig^ht hand» a grove 
that f;eeme.d to wave its shades as a sign of invitation ; 
he entered it, and found the coolness and verdure ir- 
Teustibly pleasant. He did not, however, forget 
whither he was travelling, but found a narrow way 
bordered with flowers, which appeared to have the 
same direction with the main road, and was pleased 
that, by this happy experimenti be had feand iiUMiuk to 
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unite pleasure with business, and to gain the rewards 
of diligence without suffering its fatigues. He, 
therefore, still continued to walk for a time, without 
the least remission of his ardor, except that he was 
sometimes tempted to stop by the music of the birds, 
whom the heat had assembled in the- shade ; and 
sometimes amused himself with plucking the flowers 
that covered the banks on either side, or the fruits 
that hung upon the branches. At last the green padi 
began to decline from its first tendency, and to wind 
among hills and thickets, cooled with fountains and 
murmuring with water-falls. Here Obidah paused 
for a time, and began to consider whether it were 
longer safd to forsake the known and common track ; 
but remembering that the heat was now in its great- 
est violence, and that the plain was dusty and uneven, 
he resolved to pursue the new path, which he suppo- 
sed only to make a few meanders, in compliance with 
the varieties of the ground, and to end at last in tlie 
common road. 

Having thus calmed iiis solicitude, he renewed his 
pace, though he suspected that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneasiness of his mind inclined him to 
lay hold on every new object, and give way to every 
sensation that might sooth or divert him. He listen- 
ed to every echo, he mounted every hill for a fresh 
prospect, he turned aside to every cascade, and plea- 
sed himself with tracing the course of a gentle river 
that rolled among the trees, and watered a large 
region with innumerable circumvolutions. In these 
amusements the hours passed away uncounted, his de- 
viations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel. He stood pensive and 
confused, afraid to go forward lest he should go 
wrong> yet conscious that the time of loitering was 
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now past. While he- was thus tortuted with uncer- 
tainty, the sky was overspread with clouds, the day 
vanished from before him, and a sudden tempest ga- 
thered round his head. He was roused by his danger to 
a quick and painful remembrance of his folly ; he now 
saw how happiness is lost when ease is consulted ; he 
lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted him 
to seek shelter in the grove, and despised the petty 
curiosity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While 
he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap 
of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had passed, 
and try to find some issue Were the wood might c^eii 
into the plain. He prostrated himself on the ground, 
and commended his life to the Lord of nature. He 
rose with confidence and tranquillity, and pressed oa 
with his sabre in his hand, for the beasts of the desert 
were in motion, and on every hand were heard 
the mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and ex- 
piration ; all the horrors of darkness and solitude sur- 
rounded hyn : the winds roared in the woods, and the 
torrents tumbled from the hills, 
• * 

*E$ f^tfryctyxetotv c-vfjJouXXtjci v^^f/M¥ vJW^, 
Tovh re rfiXoTe JVwdV li» u^tTt^ eK^cui Trotjbujf, 

Wotk'd into sudden rag^ by wintry show*rs, 
Down the sleep hill the roarings ton-ent pours ; 
The mountain shepherd hears tlie distant noise. 

m 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, or 
whether he. was every moment drawing nearer to 
safety or to destruction. At length not fear but labor 
began to overcome him ; his breath grew short, and 
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his knees trembled} and he was on the jxiint of lying 
down in resignation to his fate, when lie beheld 
through the brambles the glimmer of a taper. He 
advanced towards the light, and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly 
at the door, and obtained admission. The old man set 
before him such provisions as he had collected for 
liimself, on which Obidah fed with eagerness and gra- 
titude. 

When the repast was over, " Tell me,** said the 
hermit, '*by what chance thou hast been brought 
hither; I have been now twenty years an inhabitant 
of the wilderness, in which I never saw a man be- 
fore.'* Obidah then related the occurrences of his 
journey, without any concealment or palliation. 

« Son," said the hermit, « let the errors and follies, 
the dangers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy 
heart. Remember, my son, that human life is ths 
journey of a day. We rise in the •morning of youth, 
full of vigor and full of expectation ; we set forward 
with spirit and hope, with gaiety and diligence, and 
travel on a while in the straight road of piety, towards 
the mansions of rest. In a short time we remit our fer- 
vor, and endeavor to find some mitigatioirof our duty, 
and some more easy means of obtaining the same end. 
We then relax our vigor, and resolve no longer to be 
terrified with crimes at a distance, but rely upon our 
own constancy, and venture to approach what we re- 
solve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of 
ease, and repose in the shades of security. Here the 
heart softens and vigilance subsides; we are then wil- 
ling to inquire whether another advance cannot be 
made, and whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes 
upon tl^e gardens of pleasure. We approach them 
with scruple and hesitation ; we enter them^ but enter 
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timorous and trembling, and always hope to pass 
through them without losing the road of virtue, which 
we, for a while, keep in our sight, and to which we 
propose to return. But temptation succeeds, tempta- 
tion, and one compliance prepares us for another ; we 
in time lose the happiness of innocence, and solace our 
disquiet with sensual^ gratifications. By degrees we 
let fall the remembrance of our original intention, and 
quit the only adequate object of rational desire. We 
entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves ia 
luxury, and rove through th^ labyrinths ofiinconstancy^ 
till the darkness of old age begins to invade us, and 
disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We then look 
back upon our lives with horror^ with sorrow, with re- 
pentance ; and wish, but too often vainly wish, that we 
had not forsaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they^ 
my son, who shall learn from thy example not to de- 
spair, but shall remember, that though the day is past,, 
and their strength is wasted, there yet remains one ef- 
fort to be made ; that reformation is never hopeless,* 
nor sincere endeavors ever unassisted ; that the wan- 
derer may at length return after all his errors, and tliat 
he who implores strength and courage from above,^ 
shall find danger and difficulty give way before him. 
Go now, my son, to thy repose, commit th3rself to the 
care of Omnipotence, and when the morning calls 
again to toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life." 
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'Panri dignoscere possunt 



Vera bona, atque illis multum dixersOy rrmotd 

Err or is nebula, Jcv. 

How few 
Know Ihcir own good ; er, knowing it, pursue ? 
How void of reason are our hopes and tears ? Dryd£N. 

A HE folly of human wishes and pursuits has always 
been a standing subject of mirth and declamation, and 
has been ridiculed and lamented from age to age ; till 
perhaps the fruitless repetition of complaints and cen- 
sures may be justly numbered among the subjects of 
censure and complaint. 

Some of these instructors of mankind have not 
contented themselves with checking the overflows of 
passion, and' lopping the exuberance of desire, but 
have attempted to destroy the root as well as die 
branches ; and not only to confine the mind within 
bounds, but to smooth it for ever by a dead calm. 
They have employed their reason and eloquence to 
persuade us, that nothing is worth the wish of a wise 
man,, have represented all earthly good and evil as in- 
different, and counted among vulgar errors the dread 
of pain, and the love of life. 

It is almost always the unhappiness of a victorious 
disputant, to destroy his own authority by claiming too 
many consequences, or diffusing his proposition to an 
indefensible extent. When we have heated our zeal 
in a cause, and elated our confidence with success, we 
are naturally inclined to pursue the same train of rea- 
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loning, to establish some ccdlateral tfuth, to remove 
some adjacent difficulty^ and to take in the whole 
somprehension of our system. As a prince, in the ar- 
lor of acquisition, is willing to secure his first con- 
quest by the addition of another, adds fortress to for- 
tress, and city to city, till despair and opportunity turn 
bis enemies upon him, and he loses in a moment the 
glory of a reign. 

. The philosophers having found an easy victory over 
those desires which we produce in ourselves, and 
which terminate in some imaginary state of happi- 
ness unknown and unattainable, proceeded to make 
furthJl inroads upon the heart, and attacked at last 
our senses and our instincts. They continued to war 
upon nature with arms, by which only folly could be 
conquered ; they therefore lost the trophies of their 
former combats, and were considered no longer with 
reverence or regard. 

Yet it cannot be with justice denied, that.these men 
have been very useful monitors, and have left many 
proofs of strong reason, deep penetration, and accu- 
rate attention to the affairs of life, which it is now our 
business to separate from the foam of a boiling ima- 
gination5 and to apply jiidiciously to our own use. 
They have shown that most of the conditions of life, 
which raise the envy of the timorous, and rouse the 
ambition of the daring, are empty shows of felicity, 
which, when they become familiar, lose their power of 
delighting ; and that the most prosperous and exalted 
have very few advantages over a meaner and more ob- 
scure fortune, when their dangers and solicitudes are 
balanced against their equipage, their banquets, and 
their palaces. 

It is natural for every man uninstructed to mur- 
mur at his condition; because, in the general infelicity 
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Wc sec women universally jealous of the reputa 
of their beauty, and frequently look with contempi 
the care with which they study their complexions, 
deavor to preserve or to supply the bloom of yov 
regulate every ornament, twist their hair into cu 
and shade their faces from the weather. We reco 
mend the care of their nobler part, and tell them h 
little addition is made by all their arts to the graces 
the mind. But when was it known that femAle gof 
ness or kno\vledge was able to attract that officioi 
ness, or inspire that ardor, which beauty produc 
whenever it appears ? And with what hope can we e 
deavor to persuade the ladies, that the time spent 
the toilet is lost in vanity, when they have' every m 
ment some new conviction, that their interest is mo 
effectually promoted by a riband well disposed, than 1 
the brightest act of heroic virtue ? 

In every instance of vanity it will be found that tl 
blame ought to be shared among more than it gene 
ally reaches ; all who exalt trifles by immoderate prais* 
or instigate needless emulation by invidious inciu 
ments, are to be considered as perverters of reasoi 
and Corrupters of the world ; and since every man i 
obliged to promote happiness and virtue, he should b 
careful not to mislead unwary minds, by appearing t 
set too high a value upon things by which no real ct 
celience is conferred* 
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